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To the Righ e Honourable, | 
. My very good LORD, 
j The Duke of Buck:ngham 
His Grace, -Lord High-Admiral _ 

of ENGLAND. 


EXCELLENT LORD, : 
; ALOMON fſaies, A good 
Y: f = Name is as a pretious Oynt- 
{ ment 3 4nd, I aſſure my ſelf, fach 
will Tour Grace's Name be with Po- . 
&erity : for Tour Fortune and Merit 
' both have been Eminent 3 and Yor 
q have planted Things, that are®like to 
: laft. IT do now publiſh my Ellays 3 
which, of all my other Works, have 
| beer mot Current : for that, as it 
ſeems, they come home to Mens Built- 
'-,- nels, and Boſomes. T7 have enlarged 
them, both iz Number, and Weight 3 
ſo that they are indeed a new Work. 
T theught it therefore agreeable to my 
F AﬀeStion , and Obligation to Tour 
Grace, to prefix Your Name before 
them, both in Engliſh, and Latine : 
for I do conceive, that the Latine Yo- 
4 7” I lute 
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'- The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Iume of them, (being in. the Univerſal 
Language) may lait as long as Books 


laſt. My Inſtauration *7 dedicated 
70 the KING : wy Hiſtory of 


HENRy 7#he Seventh, (which 7 


have now alſo tranſlated into Latine) 
and my Portions of Natural Hiſtory 
* $0 the PRINCE: ard Theſe 7 de- 
dicate ts Tour Grace ; being of the 
beſt Fruits, that, by the good En- 
creaſe, which God gives to my Pen, 
and Labours, I could yield, God 
lead Tour Grace by the Hand. 


T 
Your Grace's 
AMoSt Obliged, and 


# aithfull Servaut,. 


FR. $--ALBAN. 
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Of Truth. 
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INV 77; Hat is T7#th, ſaid jeſting P#- 
MN WA late 5 and would not ſtay 
QYG2 for an anſwer. Certainly 
' therebe thatdelight in gid- 
dineſs, and count it a bondage to fix 
a belief; affefting free-will in think- 
ing, as well as maCting. And though 
the Sedts of Philoſophers of that kind 
be gone, yet there remain certain 
diſcourſing Wits, which are of the 
ſame Veins, though there be not ſo 
much Blood in them, as was in thoſe 
of the Ancients. But it is not onely 
the difticulty and labour, which Men 


take in finding out of Truth; nor - 


again, that when it is found, it im- 
poſeth upon Mens thoughts, that 


iB. 6 doth | 
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doth bring Lzes in favour ;, but a na- 
tural, though corrupt Love, of the 
Lie it ſelf. One of the later 'School 
of the Grecians examineth the mat- 
ter, and is at aſtand, to think what 
ſhould be 1n it, - that Men ſhould love 
Lies; where neither they make for 
Pleaſure, as with Poets, nor for Ad- 
vantage, as with the Merchant, but 
for the Lies ſake. But [ cannot tell : 
This fame Truthisa Naked and Open 
day-light , that'doth not ſhew the 
Maſques, and Mummuries, and Iri- | 
wmphs of the World, half fo {ſtately 
'and daintily as Catidle-Lights. Truth 
may perhaps come to the price of a 
Pearl,that ſheweth beſt by day 3 but 
It wHl not riſc to the price of a Dia- 
mond or Carbuncle, that ſheweth 
beſt in varied Lights. A mixture of a 
Lie doth ever add pleaſure. Doth 
any Man doubt, that if there were 
taken out of Mens minds yain Opini- 
ons, flattering Hopes, falſe Valuati- 
Ons, Imaginations as one would, and 
the like; but it would leave the 
minds 
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Of Truth, 3 


minds of a number of Men , poor 
ſhrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indifpoſition, and unpleaſing to 
themſelves. One of the: Fathers mn 
great Severity called Pocſy, Yiunmns 
Demonum, becauſe it filleth the 1ma= 
gination, and yet it is but with the 
ſhadow of a Lie, But it 1s not the 
Lie that paſleth through the mind, 


but the Lze that ſinketh in, and ſetleth 


init, that doth the hurt, ſuch as we 
ſpake of before. But howſoever thele 
things are thus in Mens depraved 
judgements and affections ; yet Tr#th, 


: which onely doth judge it ſelf, teach- 


cth,that the inquiry of Truth, which 


1s the love-making, or wooing'of-1t : 


the knowledge of Trzth, which is the 
preſence of it, and the belief of 

Truth, which is the enjoying of it,. 
1s the ſovereign good of humane Na- 


' ture. The fixſt Creature of God in 


the works of the Dayes was the Light 
of the Sence; the laſt was the Light 
of Reaſon; and. his Sabbath-Work 
ever fince 1s the illumination of his 
wet B 2 Spirit. 


$77 Francis Bacons E/ayes. 
Spirit. Firſt he breathed Light upon 
the face of the Matter or Chaos ; 
then he breathed Light into the face 
of Man; and ſtillhe breatheth and 
Infpireth Light into the face of his 
Choſen. The Poet that beautified the 
Seq, that was otherwiſe inferiour to 
the reſt, ſaith yet excellently well: 
Tt is a pleaſure to ſtand upon the ſhore, 
' and to ſee Ships toſt upon the Sea; a 
pleaſure to fland in the Window of a 
Caitle, and to ſee a Battle and the Ad- 
ventures theresf below + but no plea- 
fare is comparable to the ſtanding upon 
the wantage-gronnd of Truth > (An 
Hill not to-be commanded. and where 
the Air is always clear and ſerene : ) 
and to ſee the Errours, and Wan- 
derings, and Miits, and TempeSts in 
the vale below + So alwayes that this 
profped; be with Pity, - and not with 
Swelling or Pride, - Certainly it 1s 
Heaven upon Earth, to have a Mans 
minde move in Charity, reſt in Pro- 
vidence, and turn upon the Poles of 
Truth, | 
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of Truth. bl 
To paſs from Theological and 


Philoſophical Trath to the Truth of 
Civil buſineſs, it will be acknowledg- 


 edeven by thoſe that practice it not, 


that clear and round dealing is the 
honour of Mans nature, and that 
mixture of falſhood is like allay in 
Coyn of Gold and Silver, which may 
make the Metal work the better, but 
it embaſethit. For theſe winding and 
crooked courſes are the goings of the 
Serpent, which goeth baſely upon the 
Belly, and not upon the Feet; There 
is-no Vice that doth fo: cover a Man 
with ſhame, as to- be found falſe and 
perhidious. And therefore Monntaigny 
ſaith prettily, when he enquired the 
reaſon, why the: word of the Lie 
ſhould 'be- ſuch a diſgrace, and fuch 
an -odious charge ?- Saith he,: If z# be 
well weighed, To ſay that-a Man lieth, 


is as much.to-ſay, as that he is Brave 
- fowards'/Gad;. and a Coward towards 


Men. Fora Lie faces God,and ſhrinks 


from Man. Surely the wickedneſs of 


Falſhood,and breachof Faith cannot 
B 3 pollibly 


Is 
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poſtibly be ſo highly expreſſed, as in 
that it ſhall be the laſt Peal, to call 
the Judgements of God upon the Ge- 
nerations of Men; it being foretold, 
that when Chriſt cometh, He ſhall not 
find faithupon the Earth. 


——— 


Of Death. 
IL. 


En fear Death, as Children fear 
| to goin the dark : And as that 
natural: fear in Children is increaſed 
with Tales, ſo 1s the other. Certainly 
the contemplation of Death, as the 
wages of fin, and paſlage to another 
World is Holy and Religious; but 
the fear of it as a tribute due unto 
Nature is weak. Yetin Religious Me- 
ditations;—there is ſometimes mixture 
of vanity and ſuperſtition. You ſhall 
read in ſome of the Friars Books of 
HMortification,that a Man ſhould think | 
with himſelf what the pain is, if he | 
| have 
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Of Death. | 7 
have but his fingers end preſſed or 
tortured, and thereby imagine what 
the pains of Death are, when the 


whole body, 1s corrupted and diſlo]- 


ved; when many times Death pal- 
ſeth with leſs pain, then the torture of 
a Limb : Forthe moſt Vital parts are 


not.,the quickeſt of ſenſe. And by 
him that ſpake onely ; as a-Philoſopher, 
and.natura] Man, jr was well ſaid; 


Pompa Mort. magis terret , GHAHI 
Mors ipſe, Groans.and Conv allions, 


| .and diſcploured . Face, and F riends 
weeping, and-Bla $and. Obſequies, 


.and the like, {hey Death terrible. Tr 
is worthy the obſerving, that there is 


-no paſſion in the mind.of Man fo 


weak, but it Mates and Maſters the 
fear of Death : .and.. therefore. Death 


is no ſuch terrible Enemy , when a 


Man hath.{o many: Attendants about 
him, that can win the combat of him. 
Revenge triumphs over Death; Love 
Shghts it 5.. Honour aſpireth.. to. it 5 
Grief -flyeth to it 3. Fear pre-occupa- 
teth it ; Nay we read, after 0tho the” 

B 4 Emperour 
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Emperour had slain himſelf, Pzty 


which (is the tendereſt of AﬀeCtions) 


provoked many to die, out of meer - 


compaſiion to their Sovereign , and 
as the trueft fort of Followers. Nay, 
Seneca addes Niceneſs and Satiety; 
Cogita quam diu eadew faceris; Mori 


velle, non tartan Forts,aut Miſer, ſed 


etiam Faitidioſas poteſt. A- Man 
would die, though' he were'netther 
valiant nor miferable, onely upon a 
wearineſs to *do'the ſame rhing fo oft 
over and over. It is noleſs worthy 'to 
obſerve, how litflealteration in good 
Spirits the approtches of Death make. 
For they appear tobe the fame Men, 
till the laſt inſtant. Angufizs Ceſar 
dicd in a Complement; Livie, Con- 
jngii noifri memor, vive, & vale, Ti- 
berixs in Diſſimulation, as Tacitw 
faith of himz Jam Tiberium Vires, 
& Corpus, non Diſſummulatio deſere- 
bant. Veſpaſian in a jeſt ſitting upon 
the Stool; U? prto, Dexs fio.” Galba 
with a Sentence ou ex.re ſit po- 
pxli Roman}, holding forth his neck. 
. , Septimins 
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| Of Death. 9 
Septimins Severxs in diſpatch 3. Ad- 


defte,' fi quid mihi reStat agendum. 


And the like, Certainly the Stoicks 
beſtowed too much coſt upon Death, 
and by their great preparations made 
it appear more fearfil, Better, ſaith 
he, Qui finem vite extremum inter 


 punera ponat Nature. It is asnatural 
.to die, asto be born 5 and to a little 


Infant perhaps the one is as painful as 


the other. He that dies in an earneſt 


purſuit, is like one that is wounded 
in hot blood, who tor the time ſcarce 
feels the hurt 3 and therefore a mind 
hxt, and bent upon ſomewhat that is 
good , doth avert the dolours of 
Death. But above all, believe it, the 
ſweeteſt Canticle is, Nunc dimittis, 
when a Man hath obtained worthy 
ends and expeCtations. Death hath 
thisalſoz that it openeth the Gate to 
good Fame, and extinguitheth envy. 
ne-E xti1Gus amabitur idcm. 
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Of Unity in Religion. 
TIT. 
_— being the chief band of 


humane ſociety, it is a happy 
thing when it ſelf is well contained 
within the true band of Uz;ty. The 
Quarrels and Diviſions about Aeligion 
were Evils unknown to the Heathen. 
The reaſon was, becauſe the Religt- 
on of the Heathen conſiſted rather in 
Rites and Ceremonies, then in any 
conſtant belief. For you may ima- 
gine what kinde of faith theirs was, 
when the chief DoG@ors and Fathers 
of their Church were Poets. But the 
true God hath this Attribute, that he 
1s a Jealozs God, and therefore his 
Worſhip and Aeligzoz will endure no 
. mixturenot Parizer. We ſhall there- 
fore ſpeak a few words concerning 
the Urity of the Church ; What art 
the Fruits thereof,what the Bounds,and 
what the Means. 


The 
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.nothing doth ſo, much keep Men out 


need: continually. to ſound in Mens 


: of whoſe y yocation AY him to haye 


of Unity in Religion. II 

The Fruits of Unity (next unto the 
well plealing of God, which is All in 
AID are two 3, the one "towards thoſe 
that are without the Church, the 0- 
ther towards thoſe that are within. 
For the former : It 1s certain that He- 
refies, and Schiſmes are of all others 
the greateſt Scandals, yea, more then 
corruption of manners. For as in the 
natural Body a Wound or Solution of 
continuity 1s worſe then a corrupt 
Humour; ſo inthe Spiritual. So that 


of the Church, and drive Men out of 
the Church ,, as breach of Umity - 
And. therefore whenſeever it cometh 
to that paſs, .that one ſaith, Ecce 7 
Deſerto, another faith,:Ecce in pere- 
tralibas; that is, when ſome Men 
ſeek Chriſt in the Conventicles of 
Hereticks,. and others in an outward 
face of a\Church, that Voice bad 


Ears, Nolite exire, Go not out. The 
Dottor of the Gentiles (the propriety 
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a ſpecial, careof thoſe without) ſaith, 
If an Heathen come in, and hear you 
fk with ſeveral Toreues, will he not 
ſay that you are mad? And certainly 
it 1s little better, when Atheiſts and 
prophane perſons do hear'of ſo many 
diſcordant and contrary Opinions-in 
Religion; it-doth avert them from 
the Church, and maketh them To. fit 
down in the Chair of the Scorners. It 
3s but alight thing to.be vouched in 
- ſoferious a matter, but yet-it expreſ- 
ſeth well the deformity. Thereisa Ma- 
ſter of Scoffing, that in this Catalogue 
of Books of a feigned Library, ſets 
down this Title of a Book, The 2or- 
rice-dance of Hereticks.. F or- indeed 
every Set of them hath-a divers.po- 
ſture, or cringe by themſelves, which 
cannot but move derifion in World- 
lings and depraved Politicks,. who 
are apt to contemrr holy things. ©: 
' "As forthe Fruit(towards thoſ#that 
are within, Tt'is Peace which contain- 
eth infinite. Bleſſings; it eſtabliſheth 
-£ Faith, it 5 KING hr Chatky-: 5 the out- 
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of Unity in Religion. 13 


:ward peace of the Church diſtilleth 
' into peace of Conſcience, and it turn- 
 eth the labours of Writing and Read- 


ing of Controverſies, into Treaties of 
Mortification and Deyotion. 
Concerning. the Bozds of ' Unity 3 
thetrue placing of them importeth 
exceedingly. There appear to- be two 
extreams. For to certain Zelants all 
ſpeech of pacification is odious. Ts zf 
peace, Jehu? Ihat haſt thou to dowith 


- peace,” turn thee behind me. Peace 1s 


not 'the matter ,, but Folowing and 
Party. Contrariwiſe certain Laodice- 
as, and Juke-warm perſons think 
they.may accommodate points of Re- 
ligion by middle wayes, and taking 
part of. both , 'and witty reconcile- 
ments 3 asif they would make anar- 
bitrement between God and Man. 
Bue theſe extreams are to be avoided; 


- which wilt be done, . if the league of 
- Chriftians, ' penned\ by. our Saviour 
[hyxmſelf, were-in the two croſs clauſes 
thereof ſoundly and plainly expound- 
ed; He thet.is not with ws, is againſt 


H < 
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#5: And again s He that is not againſt 
#8, 'is with #9: that 1s;-if the points 
Fundamental ' and of Subſtance in 
Religion were truly diſcerned and di- 
{tinguiſhed from . points not meerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order,or good 
Intention. This is a thing may ſeem 
to many a matter trivial, and-done al- 
ready 3 but if it were done leſs par- 
tially, it would be embraced more 
generally. | 

 »Of this. -may give onely this ad- 
vice, .according to my ſmall model : 
Men ought to take heed of rendring 
Gods Church by two kinds of contro- 
-verſies : The one is, when the matter 
of the point controverted:is too ſmall 
and:Jight; not worth the heat and 
ſtrife about it; kindled onely by con- 
tradiction.. For, as it 1s noted by one 
-of the Fathers, .Ehriifs Coat indeed 
: bad noſeam, but-the'Churches YVeWure 
-wwas of divers colors wheyeupon he 
faith, 712 vefte warietas ſit, feiſſmra 07 


fit; they be two things, 'Ority and | 
Vniformity. The other.is, when the | 
Gb matter 
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Of Unity in Religion. 15 
matter of the point co6ntroverted 1s 
great; but it 18 driven to an over-great 
ſubtilty and obſcurity, fo thatit be- 


' cometh a thing rather ingenuous then 


ſubſtantial. A Man that 1s of judge- 
ment and underſtanding, ſhall ſome- 
times hear ignorant Men ditier, and 
know well within: himſelf, that thoſe 
which ſo differ, mean one thing, 
and yet they themſelves would never 
agree. And if it come ſo to paſs, mn 
that diſtance of judgement which 1s 
between Man and Man, ſhall we net 
think that God above, that knowes 
the heart, doth not diſcern, that frail 
Men in ſome. of their contradictions 
intend the ſame thing, and. accept- 


.eth of both. The nature of ſachcon- 


troverſies is excellently. expreſfled by 
Saint Payl,in'the warning and precept 
that he giveth concerning the ſame, 
Devita profanas vocum novitates, @v 


- OÞpoſitiones falſi nominis ſtientie, Men 


create oppoſitions which are not, and 
put them into new tearms ſo fixed, as 
whereas wht meaning ought to-goyern 
des. the 


IA S&Ozjr Francis Bacons E ayes, 
#4 : Andagain He that is not againſt 
#8, 'is with #9: that is,-if the points 
Fundamental and of Subſtance in 
Religion were truly diſcerned and di- 
{tinguiſhed from points not meerly of 
Faith, but of Opinion, Order,or good 
Intention. This is a thing may ſeem 
to many a matter trivial,and:done al- 
ready 3 but if 1t were done leſs par- 
tially, it would be embraced more 
generally. | 

 +Of i this. I -may give: onely this ad- 
vice, ..according to my ſmall model : 
Men ought to take heed of rendring 
Gods Church by two kinds of contro- 
verſies : The one 1s, when the matter 
of the point controverted:1s:too ſmall 
and:ljightz not worth the heat and 
ſtrife about it; kindled onely by con- 


tradition. For, :as it 1s noted by one | 


-of the Fathers, .Ehriifs Coat indeed 
: bad noſeam, but the'Churches VeUure 
-was of divers colvars  wheyeupon he 


faith, 12 vefte varietas ſit, feiſſmra non 


fits, they be two things,” Ority and | 


 Oniformity, The other.is, when the 
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Of Unity in Religion. 15 
matter of the point cdntroverted 1s 
great; but it 18 driven to an over-great 
ſubtilty and obſcurity, fo thatit be- 


' cometh a thing rather ingenuous then 


ſubſtantial. A Man that is of judge- 
ment and underſtanding, ſhall ſome- 
times hear ignorant Men ditter, and 
know well within:himſelf,. that thoſe 
which ſo differ, mean one thing, 
and yet they themſelves would never 
agree. And if it come ſo to paſs, m 
that diſtance of judgement which 1s 
between Man and Man, ſhall we net 
think that God above, that knowes 
the heart, doth not diſcern, that frail 
Men in ſome of their contradictions 
intend the ſame thing, and. accept- 


.eth of both. The nature of ſuch/con- 


troverſies is excellently. expreſied by 
Saint Payl,in'the warning and precept 
that he giveth concerning the ſame, 
Devita profanas vocum novitates, &v 


- Oppoſitiones falſinominis ſcientie, Men 


create oppoſitions which are not, and 
put them into new tearms ſo fixed, as 
whereas whe meaning ought to-govern 
Fo the 
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the tearm, the tearm ineffe& govern- 
eth the meaning. There be alfo two 

- falſe Peaces,or Vnities; the one when 
the Peace is grounded but upon an 
implicite ignorance 3 for all Colours 

Will agree in the dark : the other 
when it 18 pieced up upon a dire@ ad- 

*miſlton of contraries in Fundamen- 
tal /points. For Truth and Falſhood 
in ſuch things are like the Tron and 
Clay in the Toes of Nebuchadnezzars 
Image ; they may cleave, but they 
will not incorporate. 

Concerning the Mears of procuring 
Unity; Men muſt beware, that in 
the procuring or muniting of AKeligi- 
' 084 Unity; they do not diflolve and 
-deface the Laws of Charity and of 
humane ' Socjety. There: be two 
Swords amongſt Chriſtfans ; the Spi- 
ritual and Temporal ; and both have 
theirdue office and place inthe main- 
—_— Religion. But we may not 
fike up the third Sword, which is 
Mabomets Sword , or like unto it; 
that is ,, to propagate Rg/igion by 

Wars, 
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Of Unity in Religion. © 17 
Wars , or by fanguinary perſecuti- 
ons, to force Conſciences, except 1t 
be in caſesof overt Scandal, Blaſphes 
my , or intermixture of practice a- 
gainſt the State 3 much leſs tonouriſh 
Seditions, to authorize Conſpiracies 
and Rebellions, to put the Sword 1n- 
to the peoples hands, and the like, 
tending to the ſubverſion of all Go- 


vernment, which is the Ordinance of 


God. For this is but to dafh the Firſt 
Table againſt the Second, and fo to 
confider Men as Chriſtians, as we 


forget that they are Men. - Lzcretins 


the Poet, when he beheld the At of 
Agamennor,that could endure the ſa- 
crifieing of his own Daughter , ex- 
claimed ; | 

Tantum Religio potuit ſnadere 1 4« 
lorum. 271 

What would he have ſaid, if he 
had knownof the Maſſacre in Frarce, 
orthe Powder-Treaſon of Ergland? 


He would have been ſeven times 
- more Epicure and, Atheiſt then he 
was : for as the Temporal Sword is to 


be 
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be drawn, with great circumſpeQtion 
in caſes of Religion ;:10 it is a thing 
mon(trous, to put it intothe hands .of 
the common people. Let that be left 


unto the Anabaptiſts, and other Fu- . | 


ries. It was great blaſphemy when the 
devil faid, 7 will aſcend and be like 
the Higheſt; butit 1s greater blaſphe- 
my to-perſonate.God, ;and-bring him 
in,laying,T will deſcend;andibe like the 
Prince of Darkneſ7 : And what is it 
better to make the cauſe of Aeligiort 
to deſcend to the cruel and execrable 
'aGtions of 9a". 49" wo Butch- 
ery of People, :and:.Subyerſion of 
States and Governments ?..Surely this 
15 to bring down'the Holy Ghoſt, 1n- 
ſtead of the likeneſs of a Dove, in 
"the ſhape of a Vulture ot Ranen,.and 


to ſet out of the Barque of a (shni{ty- . 


"an Church, a Flag of a Barque!of Py» 
rats and 4f/aſſins, Therefore -i6 is molt 


neceſiary, that the Church :by;Do- - | 


Arine''and Decree, Princes by their 
"Sword, -and all Learnings hoth:Chri- 
-ftian and Moral, as by:their Mercury 


Rod, | 
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Rod, do damn and ſend to Hell for 
ever thofe Fats and Opimons, tend- 
ing to the ſupport of the ſame, as 
hath been already in good part done, 


| Surely in Counſels concerning Aeligi- 


9.,that Counſel of the Apoſtle would 
be prefixed, Ira hominis non implet 
juſticiam Dei. And it was a notable 
obſervation of a wiſe Father, -and no 
leſs ingenuouſly confeiled, That thoſe 
which held and perſwaded preſſare of 
Conſciences, were commonly intereſſed 
therein themſelves for their ewn ends. _ 


A 


Of Revenge. 
W . 


 Evenge 1s a kind of wilde Juſtices 
which the more Mans nature runs 

to, the: more ought Law to weed it 
out. For as the firſt wrong, it doth 
but offend the Law, but the Revenge 
of that wrong putteth. the Law oue 
of office: Certainly in taking Revere, 
| a Man 
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a Man 1s but even with his Enemy 3 
but in paſſing it over heis ſupertour : 
for it 18a Princes part to pardon. And 
Solower,1 am fure, faith, It is the glo- 
+y of 4a Maw to paſt by an offence. That 
which 18 paſt is gone, and irrecovera- 
ble, and wiſe Men have enough to 
do with things preſent and to come : 
therefore they do but trifle with 
themſelves, that labour in paſt mat- 
ters. There is no Man doth a wrong 
for the wrongs ſake, but thereby to 
\.. purchaſe himſelf profit, or- pleafure, 
or honour,or the like. Therefore why 
ſhould I be angry with a Man for 1o- 
ving himſelf better then me? Andif 
any Man fhonld do wrong meerly ont 
of il] nature, why? yet it is but like 
the Thorn or Briar, which prick and 
feratch,becauſe they can do:no-other. 
The moſt tolerable ſort of Revenge is 
for thoſe wrongs which there. is no 
Law to remedy : but then let a Man 
.take heed the Revenge be ſuch, as 
. zthere-is no Law to puniſh; elſe a 
' «Mans Enemy is ſtill beforehand, and 
it 
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it is two for one. Some when they / 
take AKeverge, are delirous the Paxty 
ſhould know whence it cometh : this 
is the more generous. For the delight 
ſeemeth to be not ſo much in doing 
the hurt, as in making the Party re- 
pent - but baſe and crafty Cowards 
are like the Arrow that flyeth in the 
dark. Coſiz#s Duke of Florence had 
a deſperate faying againſt perfidious 
or neglefting Friends, as if thoſe 
wrongs were unpardonable : Tox ſhall 
read (ſaith he) that we are command- 
ed to forgive our Enemies; but you ne- 
ver read, that we are commanded td 
forgive our Friends. But yet the Spi- 
rit of Job was in a bettertune 3 Shal 
we (ſaith he) take good at Gods hands, 
and not be content to take evil alſos 
And ſo of Friends in a proportion. 
Fhis 1s certain, that a Man that ſtu- 
dieth Revenge, keeps his own wounds 
green, which otherwiſe would heal, 


and do well. Publick Aeverges are .* 


for the moſt part fortunate, as that 
forthe death of Ceſar, for the death 
| of 


«+ 
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z of: Pertinax, for the death of Henry 
the third of France, and many more. 
Burt in private Reverges it 15 not ſo. 
Nay rather vindicative perſons live 
the life of Witches; who as they are 
miſchievous, ſo end they infortunate. 


nd —_— 


Of Adverſity. 
V. 


J- was an high Speech of Sexeca, (af- 

ter the manner of the Stoicks) That 
the good things which belong to pro- 
Jperity are to be wiſhed, but the good 
things that belong to adverſity are to be 
admired, Bona reruvs ſecundarun 
optabilia,adverſaruns mirabilia, Cer- 
tainly if miracles be the command 
over nature, they appear molt in ad- 
- «verſity. It is yet a higher ſpeech of 
his then the other, (much too high 
for a Heatheh) 7t # true greatneſs 
to have in one the frailty of a Man,and 
the ſecurity of a God. Vere magnum 


habere : 


| 
| 
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habere fragilttatem hominis, ſecurita- 
text Dei. This would have-done bet- 
ter in Poeſie, where tranſcendences 
are more allowed. And the Poets in- 
deed have- been buſie with 1t3 for it 
is in effe&t the thing, which1s figured 
in that ſtrange FiCtion of the ancient 
Poets, which ſeemeth not to be with- 
out myſtery ; 3 nay, and to have ſome 
approach to the State of a Chriſtian : 
That Hercules, when he went to un- 
bind Prometheus, (by whom humane 
nature is repreſented) ſailed the length + 
of the great Ocean in an earthen Pot or 
Pitcher; Lively deſcribing Chriſtian 
reſolution , that faileth in the frail 
Barque of the Fleſh through the 
waves of the World. But to ſpeak in 
a mean : The vertue of Proſperity 1s 
Temperance, the vertue of Adverſi- 

ty is Fortitude, which in morals 1s the 
more heroical Vertue. - Profperity 18 
the bleſling of the Old Teſtament, 

Adverſitz 1s the bleſling of the New, 
which carrieth the greater benedidti- 
on, and the clearer revelation of 


Gods 
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*, Gods favour. Yet even in the Old 


Teſtament, if you liſten to Davids 
Harp,you ſhall hear as many Hearſe- 
Iike:Ayrs, as Carols. And the Pen- 
cil of the Holy Ghoſt hath laboured 
more in deſcribing the Atictions 


'of Job, then the Felicities of Solomor. ! 
ate. 15not without many fears | 
and diſtaſtes; and Adverſity is not 

without comforts and hopes. We ſee : 


in Needle-works and Embroyderies, 
it is more pleaſing to have a lively 


Work upon a fad and folemn ground, | 
then to have a dark and melancholy | 
Work upon a lightfome ground. | 
Judge therefore of the pleaſure of the | 


Heart by the pleaſure of the Eye.Cer- 
tainly Vertue 1s like precious Odours, 
moſt fragrant when they are incenſed 
or cruſhed : for - Proſperity doth beſt 


: diſcoyer Vice,but Adverſity doth beſt } 


diſcover Yertue. . 


of | 
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25 
Of Simulation and Diſrtmu- 


lation, 
V I. 
TY Yon lerion 1s but a faint kind of 


policy or wiſdome : for it asketh 

a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart to 
know when to tell truth, and to doit. 
Therefore it is the weaker ſort of Po- 
Iiticks that are the great Diſſemblers. 
Tacitas ſaith, Livia ſorted well with 
the Arts of her Husband, and Diſſimu- 
lition of her Son attributing Arts 
or Policy to Auguitue, and Diſſamnla- 
tion to Tiberize. And” again, when 
Mucianus encourageth Veſpaſiarn to 
take Arms againſt YVite/zys, he ſaith, 
Ie riſe not againſt the piercing Judec- 
ment of Auguſtus, mor the extreais 
Cantion or Cloſeneſs of Tiberius. Theſe 
properties of Arts, or Policy and Dif 
ſrenlation, or Cloſeneſs are indeed ha- 


| bits and faculties, ſeveral, and to be 
diſtinguiſhed. For if a Man have that 


penetration of Judgement,” as "he 
Can 
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eandiſeern what things are to be laid 


open, and what to be ſecreted, and 
what to be ſhewed at half lights, and 
to whom, and when, (which indeed 
are Arts of State, and Arts of Life, 
as Tacitus well calleth them) to him; 
a habit of Diſſamulation is a hinder- 
ance and a peorneſs. But if a Man 


eannot obtain to that Judgement , / 


then it 1s left to him generally to be 
Cloſe, and a Diſembler. For where 
a Man cannot chooſe or vary in Par- 
ticulars, there it 1s.good to take the 
fafeſt and warieſt way in general; 
like the going ſoftly by one that can- 
not well ſee. Certainly the ableſt Men 
that ever were, have had all an open- 
neſs and franckneſs of dealing, and a 
name of Certainty and Veracity : 
but then they were like Horſes, well 
managed for they could tell paſſing 
well, when to ſtop or turn : And at 


ſuch times when they thought the : 


cate indeed required Diſſzmrlation, 


if then they uſed it, it came to paſs * 


that the former Opinion ſpread a- 


broad | 
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broad of their good faith and clear- 
neſs of dealing,made them almoſt in- 
viltble. 

There be three degrees of this ht- 
ding and vailing of a Mans ſelf. The 
firſt Cloſencſs, Reſervation, and Secre- 
c3; when a Man leaveth himſelf with- 
out obſeryation,or without hold to be 
taken what he is. The ſecond - Diſſz- 
mulation in the Negative, when a Man 
lets fall Signs and Arguments, that he 
is not that he is. And the third $712x- 
lationin the Affirmative, when a Man 
induſtriously and expresly feigns and 
pretends to bethatheis not. 

For the firſt of theſe, Secrecy - Tt 
15 indeed the vertue of a Confetlour ; * 
and affuredly the Secret Man heareth 


! many Confeſſions : For who will o- 
| pen himſelf to a Blab or a Babler ? 


But if a Man be thought Secret, It 
inviteth diſcovery, as the more cloic 


| Air ſucketh in the more open : Ant * 
1 as in confeition the revealing is no! 


4 tor worldly uſe, but for the ee «© 


E Mans heart ; lo Secret Men come ty « 
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the knowledge of many things in that 
kinde, while Men rather diſcharge 
their minds, then impart their minds. 
In few words, Myſteries are due to 
Secrecy. Beſides (to ſay truth) Naked- 
#eſs is uncomely , as well in mind 
as in body; and it addeth no ſmall 
reverence to Mens manners and aQi- 
ons, if they be not altogether open. 
As for Talkers and Futile perſons, 
they are commonly vain and credu- 
lous withal. For he that talketh 
what he knoweth, will alſo talk what 
he knoweth not. Therefore ſet it 
down, That an habit of Secrecy is both 
politick and moral. And in this part 
ft 1s good that a Mans face give his 
tongue leave to ſpeak. For thedifco- 
very of a Mans ſelf by the tracts of 
111s countenance 1s a great weakneſs 
and betraying; by how much it is 
many times more marked and belie- 
vel than a Mans words. 

For the ſecond, which 1s Diſſzzmla- 


'- tion. It tolloweth many times upon 


Secrecy by a —— 3 fo that he 
that 
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that will be Secret muſt be a Dzſſem- 
bler in ſome degree. For men are toa 
cunning to ſuffer a man to keep anin- 
different carriage between both, and 
to be Secret without ſwaying the bal- 
lance on either ſide. ' They will fo be- 
ſet a Man with queſtions, and draw 
him on, and pick it out of him, that 
without an abſurd filence, he muſt 
ſhew an inclination one way 3 or if 
he do not, they will gather as much 
by his Silence,as by his Speech. As for 
equivocations or oraculous Speeches, 
they cannot hold out long : ſo that 
no Man can be Secret, except he give 
himſelf a little ſcope of Diſſzmnlati- 
on, whichis as it were but the skirts 
or train of Secrecy. 

But for the third degree, which & 
Simulation and falſe profeſſion 3 that 
[ hold more culpable, and leſs polt- 
tick, except it be in great and rare 
matters. And therefore a general cu- 
{tome of $7*»ulation ( which is this 
laſt degree) is a vice, rifing either of a 
natural falſeneſs or feartulneſs, or of 
C3 a mind 
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a mind that hath ſome main faults; ® 
which becauſe a man muſt needs dif- | 
guiſe, it maketh him practice $77x- | 
{tion in other things, leſt his hand 
{hould be out of ure. 

The great advantages of Simulati- 
#2 and Diſſrmulation are three. Firſt, 
To lay asleep oppoſition, and to ſur- 
prize : Forwhere a Mans intentions 
arc publiſhed, it 13 an alarm to call 
up all that are againſt them. The ſe- 
cond Is, to reſerve to a Mans ſelf a 
fair retreat: For if a Man engage 
himſelf by a manifeſt Declaration, 
he muſt go through, or take a tall. 
the third 1s, the better to diſcover 
the mind of another : For to him that 
opens himſelf, Men will hardly ſhew 
themſelyes adverſe, but will (tair) 
let him go on, and tum their free- 
dome of ſpeech to freedome of 
thought. And therefore it 15 a good 
fhrewd Proverb of the Spaniard, Te/ 
.@ lye and fiad a troth; as if there 
were no Way of diſcovery, but by 


Simmlation. There be alſo three diſ- 
advantages 
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advantages to ſet it even. The hirit, 
That Simulation and Diſſumulation 
commonly carry with them a thew of 
feartulneſs,which in any buſineſs doth 
ſpoil the feathers of round flying up 
to the mark. The ſecond, That it 
pusleth and perplexeth the conceits of 
many, that perhaps would otherwiſe 
co-operate with- him, and makes a 
Man walk almoſt alone to his own 
ends. The third and greateſt is, That 
it depriveth a Man of oneof the moſt 
principal inſtruments for ation, which 
is Traſt 'and Belief. The beſt compo- 
fition and temperature 1s, to have 
Openneſs in fame and opinion, Secrecy 
in habit, Diſſrmmlation in ſeaſonable 
ufe, and a power to feign if there be 
no remedy. 
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Of Parents and Children. 
VII. 


—_— Jjoyes of Parents are ſecret,and 
ſoare their griefs and fears ; they 
cannot utter the one, nor they will 
not utter the other, Children ſweeten 
labours, but they make misfortunes 
more bitter: they increaſe the cares 
| of Life, but they mitigate the remem- 
brance of Death. The perpetuity by 
generation 1s common to Beaſts, but 
Memory, 'merit, and noble works are 
_ to Men: and ſurely a Man 
all ſee the nobleſt Works and Foun- 
dations have proceeded from ch;ldleſs 
Aer, which have ſought to expreſs 
the images of their minds, where thoſe 
of their bodies have failed : So the 
carcof poſterity 1s moſt in them that 
have no poſterity. They that are the 
firſt raiſers of their Houſes, are moſt 
indulgent towards their Childrens 
beholding them as tbe continuanee, 
not 
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not onely of their kind but of their 
work, and ſo both Children and Crea- 
Fures. 

The difference in affection of P4« 
rents towards their ſeveral Children, 
is many times unequal, and ſometimes 
unworthy, eſpecially in the other 5 
as Solomon ſaith, 4 wiſe Son rejoyceth 
the Father, but an nneracious Sort 
ſhames the Mother. A Man ſhall ſee, 
where there is a Houſe full of Chil- 
drex, one or two of the eldeſt reſpe- 
cted,and the youngeſt made wantons3: 
but in the midſt ſome that are as it 
were forgotten, who many times ne- 
vertheleſs prove the beſt. The illibey 
5 rality of Parezts in allowance towards 
| their Children, is an harmful errour, 
makes them baſe,acquaints them with 
ſhifts, makes them ſort with mean. 
| company.and makes them ſurfet more 
J whenthey come to plenty : and there- 
j fore the proof is beſt when Men keep 
$ their authority towards their Chil- 
dren, but not their purſe. Men have. 
a fookifh manner (both.Parerts, and 

C5 School 
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School-maſters, and Servants) in cre- 
ating and breeding an emulation be- 
tween Brothers, during Childhood, 
which many times ſorteth to diſcord 
When they are Men, and diſturbeth 
Families. The Ttalzans make little 
difference between Children and Ne- 
phews, ornear kinsfolks; but ſo they 
be of the lump they care not, though 
they paſs not through their own bo- 
dy. And to fay truth, in nature it is 
much a hke matter, infomuch that 
we ſee a Nephew ſometimes reſem- 
bleth an Uncle or a Kinſman, more 
then his own Parezt,as the blood hap- 
pens. Let Parents chooſe betimes the 
Vocations and courſes they mean their 
children ſhould take, for then they 
are molt fiexiblez and let them not 
too much apply themſelves to the dit- 
polition of their Chz/drer, as thinking 
they will take beſt to that which they 
have molt mind to. Ir is true, that if 
the affe&tion or aptne(s of the C/1l- 
e/nca-De extraordinary, then 1t 15 good 
notto cio it; but generally the pre- 
+2009 _e cept 
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cept is good, Optimmnm elige, ſuave ex 
facile illud faciet conſuetudo. Younger 
Brothers are commonly fortunate, but 
ſeldome or never where the Elder are 
diſinherited. 
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Of Marriage > 5 ingle Life. 
| . | 
HE that hath Wife and Children 


hath given hoſtages to Fortune 
1 for they are impediments to great en- 
terpriſes, either of Vertue or Miſchief. 
1 Certginly the beſt works,and of great- 
1 <elt merit for the publick; have pro- 
| ceeded from the unmarried or child- 

leſs Men, which both in atieftion and 
means have married and endowed the 
publick, Yetit were great reaſon, that 
thoke that have Chzidrex ſhould have 
ſ greateſt care of future times, unto 
| which they know they mult tranſmit 
their deareſt-pledges.. Some there are, 
who though they lead a S77g/e Life, 
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yet their thoughts do end with them- 
| ſelves, and acconnt future times im- 
pertinencies. Nay, there are ſome 0- 
ther that account Wife and Childrer: 
but as Bills of Charges. Nay more, 
there are ſome fooliſh rich covetous 
Men, that take a pride in having no 
Children , becauſe they may be 
thought'ſo much the richer. For per- 
haps they have heard ſome talk, Such 
472 0#e Is a great rich Mar, and ano- 
ther except to it, Tea, but he hath « 
great charge of Children 5; as it it were 
an abatement to his riches. But the 


is Liberty, eſpecially in certainsſclf- 
pleaſing and humorous minds, which 
are ſo ſenſible of every reſtraint, as 
they will go neer to think their Gir- 
. dles and Garters to be Bonds and 
Shackles. Unmarried Men are beſt 
Friends, beſt Maſters; beſt Servants, 
but not alwayes beſt Subjects 3 for 
they are light to run away,and almoft 
all fugitives are of that condition. 
A Sirgle Life doth well with Church+ 


moſt ordinary cauſe. of a 8izgle Life - 


Men : 
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Z Men: for charity will hardly water 
{ che ground, where it muſt firſt fill a 
Pool. Itis indifferent for Judges and 
Magiſtrates : For if they be facile and 
corrufgt,, you ſhall have a Servant 
' five times worle then a Wife. For 
Souldiers, I find the Generals com- 
| monly in their hortatives put Men mm 
{ mind of their Wives aud Children. 
And I think the deſpiling of Marri- 
age amongſt the Turks, maketh the 
vulgar Souldier more baſe. Certainly 
wit and Children area kind of dilci- 
pline of humanity 3 and fgle er, 
though they be many times more cha- 
ritable, becauſe their Means are leſs 
exhauſt, yet on the other fide they 
are more cruel and hard hearted, 
(good tomake ſevere Inquiſitors) be- 
cauſe their tenderneſs-is not ſo oft cal- 
led upon. Grave natures, led by cu- 
itome;. and therefore conſtant ,. are 
commonly loving Havbands; as was 
faid of Ulyſſes, Vetulam ſuam pretu- 
Hit immmortalitati, Chaſt Women are 
often proud and froward,as preſuming 


upon 
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upon the merit of. their chaſtity. It is | 


one of the beſt bonds both of cha- | 
ſtity and obedience Mn the 2/ife, if i 


ſhe think her Husband wile, which 
ſhe will never do, if ſhe find him jea- 
lous. Wives are young Mens Miſtreſ- 
ſes, Companions for middle Age, and 
old Mens Nurſes; ſo as a Man may 
have a quarrel to marry when he will. 
But yet he was reputed one of the 
wiſe Men, that made anſwer to the 
queſtion 3 whena Man ſhould marry ? 
A young Man not yet, an elder Man 
ot at all, It is often ſeen that bad 
Husbands have 'very good Wives 5 
whetherit be that 1t raiſeth the price 
of. their Hnsbands kindneſs when it 
comes, or that the Fives take a pride 
in their patience. But this never fails, 
if the bad Husbands were of their own 
chooſing, againft their Friends :con- 
ſent; for then (they will' be ſure to 
make good theirown folly. 
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I X. 


"F exe be none of the AﬀeG#ions 
'- which' have been noted to faſci- 


# nate or bewitch, but Love and Emvy. - 


They both have vehement- wiſhes , 
they frame themſelves readily into 
imaginations, and ſuggeſtions; and 
they come eafily into the eye, eſpe- 
cially upon the preſence of the ob- 
jects, which are the points that con- 
dure to faſcination, 1f any ſuch thing 
there be. We ſee hkewiſe the Scrti- 
pture calleth Exvy, : an Evil Eye, and 
the Aſtrologers call the evil influen- 
ces of theStars, Evil Aſpe#s ; fothat 
{ti!]Ithere ſeemeth to be acknowledg- 
ed in the act of Envy, an ejaculation 
or irradiation of the Eye. Nay ſome 
have been fo curious as to note that 
the times, when the {troke or percul- 
fion of an Fnvious Fy; doth molt 
iurt,are, when the Party envicd is be- 


held 
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held in glory or triumph ; for that ſets 
an edge upon Exmvy : And beſides, at 
ſuch times the ſpirits of the Perſo2 en- 


vyed do come forth moſt into the out- | 


ward parts, and ſo meet the blow. 
But leaving theſe curioſities , 
| rw; not unworthy to be thought 
onin fitplace) we will handle hat 
perſons are apt to envy others, what 
perſons are moſt ſubje# to be envyed 
themſelves, and what is the difference 
betweer publick and private envy. 

A Man that hath no vertuein him- 
ſelf, ever exvzeth vertue in others. 
For Mens minds will either feed upon 
their own good, or upon others evil ; 
and who wanteth the one, will prey 
upon the other, and who ſo is out of 
hopeto attain to anothers vertue, will 
ſeek to come at even hand by de- 
preſſing anothers fortune. 

A Man that is buſie and inquiſitive 
is commonly Exvious: for to know 
much of other Mens matters cannot 
| be, becauſe all that ado may con- 
\ cernhis own eſtate ; therefore itmuſt 


needs 
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needs be, that he taketh a kind of 
play-pleaſure in lookng upon the for- 
tunes of others 3 neither can he that 
mindeth but his own buſineſs, find 


I much matter for Ezvy : For Envy is 
Z a gadding paſſion, and walketh the 
| Streets, and doth not keep home, 


Now eft curioſns, quin idem fit malevo- 
las. 

Men of noble birth are noted to 
be exvioxs towards new Men when 
they riſe : For the diſtance is altered; 
and it is like a-deceipt of the eye, that 
when others come on, they think 
themſelves go back. 

Deformed perſons, and Eunuchs, 
and old Men, and Baſtards are exvi- 
0x5 for he that cannot poſlibly 
mend his own cafe, will do what he 
can to impair anothers, except thefe 
defefts light upon a very brave and 
heroical nature, which thinketh to 
make his natural wants part of his 
honour; in that it ſhould be faid, 
that an Eunuchor lame Man did ſuch 


great matters, affecting the honour 
of . 
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ef a miracle, as it was in Narſes the} in 


Eunuch, and Agefilaus, and Tamber-? - 

The ſame 1s the caſe of Men that | 
riſe after calamities and misfortunes } 
for they are as Men fallen out with the ! 
times, and think other Mens harms a ! 
redemption of their own ſufferings. | 


lanes that were lame Men. 


They that deſire to excell in tog 


many matters, out of levity and vain- | 
glory, are ever Exvioxs : For they 


cannot want work, it being .\mpoſh- 
ble but many in ſome one of thoſe 
things ſhould ſurpaſs them 3 which 
was the character of Adrian the Em» 
perour, that mortally Envyed Pocts, 
and Painters, and Artificers in works 
wherein he had a vein to excel]. 
Laſtly, near Kinsfolks and Fellows 
fn office, and thoſe that have been 
bred together, are more apt to Ervy 
their equals, when they are raiſed: 
For it doth upbraid unto them their 
own fortunes, and pointeth at them, 
and cometh oftner into their remem- 
brance, and incurreth likewiſe more 
into 
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the into the note of others; and Frvy 
cr-J ever redoubleth from Speech and 


{ Fame. Cains Envy was the more vile 
Hl 
; | 4bel, becauſe when his Sacrifice was 
7 better accepted, there was no body 
1 to look on. Thus much for thoſe tha? 


and malignant towards his Brother 


are apt to Foy. 

Concerning thoſe that are more or 
1:ſ5 ſabje@ to Envy - Firſt, Perſons of 
eminent vertue when they are ad- 
vanced are leſs Exvyed : For their 
fortune ſeemeth but due unto them 3 
and no Man Emvyeth the payment of 
a Debt, but Rewards, and Liberahty 
rather. Again, Emzvy 1s ever joyned 
with the comparing of a Mans ſelf 3 
and where there is no compariſon, 
no Exvy ; and therefore Kings are not 
Envyed but by Kings. Nevertheleſs it 
1s to benoted, that unworthy perſons 
are moſt Exvzed at their firſt coming 
in, and afterwards overcome it bet- 
terz whereas contrariwiſe, perſons of 
worth and merit are moſt Exvyed, 


when their fortune continueth long. 
For 
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For by thattime, though their vertue | 


be the ſame, yetit hath not the ſame 7} x; 


Luſtre ; for freſh Men grow up that 


darken it. 


Perſons of noble blood are leſs | 
Envyed in their rifing ; for it ſeemeth | 


but right done totheir birth. Beſides, 
their ſeemeth not much added to 


. their fortune; and Emvy is as the || ; 
Sun-Beams, that beat hotter upon a 
Bank, or ſteep riſing Ground, then | 


upon a Flat. And for the ſame rea- 
1ons, thoſe that are advanced by de- 

$ arc lefs Eyed then thoſe that 
are advanced ſuddenly, and per ſal- 
FU. 

Thoſe that have joyned with their 
Honour great Travels, Cares, or Pe- 
rils, are leſs ſubjet ro E-vy. For Men 
think that they earn their Honours 
hardly, and pity them ſometimes 3 
and pity ever henkerh Erxvy :; Where- 
fore you ſhall obſerye that the more 
deep and ſober ſort of polick per- 
fons in their greatneſs, are ever be- 


moaning themſelves what a life they 
lead, 
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'© lead, chanting a @vanta patinur. 
Lo it 

Not that they feel it ſo, but onely to 
it abate the edge of Ervy. But this is 
Z ro be underſtood of buſineſs that 1s 


- ; laid upon Men, and not ſuch as they 
$ £ call unto themſelves. For nothing in- 
"> Þ creaſeth Exvy more then an unneceſ- 
w | fary and ambitious ingroſfing of bu- 
a |} fineſs; and nothing doth extinguiſh 
n || £vy more, thenfora great perſon to 


| preſerve all other inferiour Officers 
in their full rights and prehemenen- 
cies of their places: for by that 
means there be ſo many Skreens be- 
tween him and Envy. 

Above all, thoſe are moſt ſubject 
to Exvy, which carry the greatneſs of 
their fortunes in an inſolent and proud 
manner, being never well, but while 
they are ſhewing how great they are, 
either by outward pomp, or by tri- 
umphing over all oppoſition or com- 
petition 3 whereas wiſe Men will ra- 
ther do Sacrifice to Envy, in ſufier- 
ing themſe]ves ſometimes of purpoſe 
to be croſt and overborn of things 
that 
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that donot much concernthem. Not- 
. withſtanding ſo much is true, That 

_ the carriage of greatneſs ina plain and 
open manner (to it be without arro- 
gancy and vain glory) doth draw leſs 
Ezvy, then if it bein a more crafty 
and cunning faſhion. For in that 
courſe a Man doth but difavow for- 
tune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious 
of his own want in worth, and doth 
but teach others to Ezvy him. 

Laſtly, to conclude this part; As 
we ſaidinthe beginning, that the Act 
of Envy had ſomewhat in it of 177tch- 
craft, ſothereis no other cure of E#- 
vy, but the cure of Witcheraft ;' and 
that is, to remove the Lot (as they 
call it) and to Jay it upon another. 
' For which purpoſe the wiſer fort of 
great perſons bring in ever upon the 
Stage ſome body,upon whom to drive 
the Ervy, that would come upon 
theinſelves; ſometimes upon Mini- 
ſters and Servants, ſometimes upon 
Colleagues and Allociats, and the 
lke; and for that turn there are ne- 
ver 
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ver wanting ſome Perſons of violent 
and undertaking. Natures, who, ſo 
they may have Power and Buſineſs, 
will take it at any coſt. 

Now to ſpeak of publick Envy. 
There is yet ſome good in publick Ern- 
2y , Whereasin private there is none. 
For publick Envy 15 as an Oftraciſm 
that eclipſeth Men when they grow 
too great. And therefore it isa bridle 
alſo to great ones,to keep them with- 
in bounds. 

This Envy being in the Latine 
word Invidia, goeth inthe modern 
languages by thename of Diſcortent- 
ment, of which we ſhall ſpeak in 
handling Sedztior. It 1s a difcaſe in 
a Statelike to infection 5 for as infe- 
ction ſpreadeth upon that which 1s 
ſound , and tainteth it : fo when Ex- 
vy is gotten Once in a State , it tradu- 
ceth even the beſt actions thereof, and 
turneth them into an 11] odour. And 
therefore there 1s little won by inter- 
mingling of plaufibleactions. For that 
doth argue but a weakneſs and fear 


of 
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of Exvy , which hurteth ſo much the 
more, as it is likewiſe uſual in izfe&:- 
05 5 Which if you fear them, you call 
them upon you. 

This publick Ezvy ſeemeth to beat 
chiefly upon prineipal Officers or Mi- 
niſters, rather than upon Kings and 
Eſtates themſelves. But this is a ſure 
rule, that if the Exvy upon the Mini- 
ſter be great , when the cauſe of it in 
him 1sſmall ; orif the Ezvy be gene- 
ral, ina manner, uponall the Mini- 
{ters of an Eſtate, then the Envy 
( though hidden) is truly upon the 
State it ſelf And ſomuch of publick 
Envy or Diſcontentment ; and the dif- 
ference thereof from private Emvy , 
which was handled in the firſt 


place. 


We will add this in general, touch- || 


ing the Aﬀection of Exvy;' that, of 
all other Afﬀections 1t 1s the moſt im- 
portune and continual. For of other 
AfﬀeGctions there is occaſion given but 
now and then, And © nss it was 
well ſaid, 1vidia feſtos dies non agit. 
For 
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For it 1sever working upon ſome or 


other. And it 1s alſo noted that Love 
and Emvy do make a Man pine, which 
other Afﬀections do not 5 becauſe 
they are not fo continual. It 1s alſo 
the vileſt Aﬀection, and the moſt de- 
praved : for which cauſe it is the pro- 
per Attribute of the Devil, who is 
called The Envious Man , that ſoweth 
Tares amongſt the Wheat by night : as 
it alwayes cometh to paſs, that Envy 
worketh ſubtily, and in the dark; and 
to the prejudice of good things , ſuch 
as is the Yhear. 


Of Love. 
X. 


THe Stage 13 more beholding tc 

Love, than the Life of Man. For, 
as to the Stage , Love 1s even matter 
of Comedies, and now and then of 
Tragedies: but in Life it doth muck 
miſchief; ſometimes like a Syren 3 
ſometimes like a Fury. You may ob- 
ſerve, that amongſt all the great and 
D--:. wor- ' 
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worthy Perfons { whereofthe Memo- 
ry remaineth, either Ancient, or Re- 
ccnt ) "there 1s not - One that hath 


been tranſported to the mad degree 


of Love: which ſhews, that great 
Spirits and great Buſineſs do keep out 
this weak Paſtion. You muft except 
nevertheleſs,' Marcns Antonius the 
half-Partner of the Empire of Xome ; 
and Appinrs Claudius the Decem-vir, 
and Law-giver: whereof the Former, 
was indeed a Voluptuous Man , an 
Inordinate; but the Latter was an 
Auſtere and Wiſe Man. And there- 
fore it ſeems, ( though rarely ) that 
| Lovecan find entrance, not onely in- 
to an open Heart, but alſointo a Heart 
well fortified, if watch be not wel| 
kept. Itisa poor Saying of-Epicuras, 


Satis magnnne Alter Alteri Theatru 

ſamus, Asif Man,' made for the con 
templation of Heaven, and-all Nob] 
Objects, ſhould'do nothing but knee 
before a little Idol , and make himſel 
a Subject, though not of the Mont 
|.» ( asBeaſtsare) yet of the Ee,whict 


wa 


of Love. vr 3 


20-| was given him for higher Purpoſes. It 
ef isa ſtrange thing to note the Exceſs of 


thi this Paton; and how it braves the 
reef Mature and Value of things by this, 
at] that the ſpeaking in a perpetual Hy- 
ut] perbole is comely in nothing, but in 
pt] Love. Neither is it meerly in the 
hell Phraſe: for , whereas it hath been 
es} well ſaid, that the Arch-flatterer , 
ir With whom all the petty Flatterers 
er, have intelligence, is a Man's ſelf 3 
nd} ccrtainly, the Loveis more. For, there 
anj was never proud Man thought fo ab- | 
re4 ſurdly well of himſelf, as the Lover 
nat] doth of the Perſon loved : and there- 
in-4 fore it was well faid, That It is impoſſz- 
art) ble to Love, and to 'be Wiſe. Neither 
el doth this weakneſs appear to others 
as only, and not to the party Loved: but 
1114 tothe Loved moſt of all; except the 
ond Love be reciproque:for it is a true rule 
bldg that Love is ever rewarded. either with 
ex) the reciproque , or with an inward 
{| and ſecret Contempt. By how much 
the more Men ought to beware of this 
aſton » Which loſeth not-only other 
SS; <<g 0 2 things, o 
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things , but itſelf. As for the other 
loſſes, the Poets Relation doth wellfi- 
-gure them 3 that He that preferreth 
Helena , quitted the gifts of Tazoand 
Pallas. For whoſoever eſteemeth too 
much of Amorous Aﬀettion, quitteth 
both Riches and Wiſdom. This Pafli- 
on hath his Flouds in the very times 
of Weakneſs : which are great Pro- 
Jperity, and great Adverſity; though 
this latter hath been leſs obſeryed. 
Both which times kindle Love, and 
Make it more frequent, and therefore 
ſhew it to be the child of Folly. They 
do beſt, who, ifthey cannot but ad- 
mit Love; yet make it keep Quar- 
"xer, and ſeyer it wholly from their ſe- 
Tious Afﬀairs, and Actions of Life : for 
ifit check once with Buſineſs, it trou- 
bleh Mens Fortunes, and maketh 
Men that they canno waies be true to 
their own Ends. I know not how, but 
Martial Men are given to Love : [I 
think it. is but as they are given to 
Wimne; for Perils commonly ask to 
bepaid.in Pleaſures, There is in Mans 


_ 
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Nature a: ſecret Inclination, and Mo- 
tion towards Love of others 3 which: 
if it be not ſpent upon ſome one, or a- 
few, doth naturally ſpread it ſelf to-- 
wards many , and maketh Men be» 
come Humane and Charitable; as it 
1s ſeen fometime in Friers. Nuptial 
Love maketh Mankind 3 Friendly 
Love perfeFeth it ; but wanton Love- 
corrupteth and imbaſeth it. | 


0 rm 


Of Great Place. 
XL 4 


ME 1n-Great Place are thrice Ser- 

vant: Servants of the Sovereign 
or State; Servants of Fame; and 
Servants of Bufeſr. Soas they have: 
no Freedome,neither in therr Perſozs, 
nor intheir AFro7s,norin their Times, 
It is a ſtrange deſire to ſeek Power, 
and toloſe Liberty; orto ſeek Pow- 
er overothers, and to loſe Power o- 
ver a. Mans Self, The Riſing unto. 
D 3 Place 


——_— 
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Place 1s laborious 5 and by Pairs 
Men come to greater Pains: and it 
is ſometimes baſe; and by Indigni- 
ties Men come to Dienities,, The 
Standing is slippery , and the Regrefs 
1s either a downfall, or at leaſt an 
Eclipſe, which isa melancholy thing. 
Cum n0n ſis , qui fueris, noneſſe., cur 
velis vivere, Nay, retire Men cannot 
when they would ; neither will they, 
when it were Reaſon : but are impa- 


tient of privateneſs, even in Ageand - 


Sickneſs, which require the Shadow: 
Like old Townſmen that will be ſtill 
ſitting at their Street-door , though 
thereby they offer age to Scorn. Cer- 
tainly Great Perſons had need to bor- 
row other Mens Opinions, to think 
themſelves happy; forif they judge 
by their own Feeling, they cannot 
find it : but if they thiok with them- 
ſelves what other Menthink of them , 
and that other Men would fain be as 
they are, then they are happy, as it 
were by report; when perhaps they 
tind the contrary within, For they 
are 
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are the firſt that find their own griefs5 
though they be the laſt-that find their 
own faults.. Certainly , Men in great 
Fortunes are ſtrangers to themſelves, 
and while they arein the pusle of Bu- 
lineſs, they have no time to tend their 
Health , either of body or mind.- 7/7 
Mors gravis incubat , qui notus nimis 
omnibus,ignotus moritur fibi. In Place, 
there is licence to do Good and Evil, 
whereof the latter is.a curſe 3 for in 


| Evil the beſt condition 15 not to Will , 


the ſecond not.to Can. But power to 
do good, ts the true and lawful end of 
aſpiring : for good thoughts (though 
God accept them, ) yet towards Men 
are little better than good dreams : 
except they be put in Act; and that 
cannot be without Power and Place, 
as the Vantage and Commanding 
Ground. Merit and good Works ts 
the end of Mans motion; and Con- 
{cience.of the fame is the accompliſh- 
ment of Mans reſt: for if a Man can 
be partaker of Gods Theater 3 he 
ſhall likewiſe be partaker of Gods 
D 4 Reſt. 
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Reſt. E# converſus Deus , ut aſpiceret 
Opera, que fecerunt manus ſue , vidit 
quod omnia efſent bona nimis ; and 
chen the Sabbath. In the Diſcharge 
of the Place, ſet before thee the beſt 
Examples 3 for Imitation 1s a Globe 
of Precepts. And after a time ſet be- 
fore thee thine own Example 3 and 
examine thy ſelf ſtrictly whether thou 
did{t not beſt at firſt. Negle& not al- 
ſo the Examples of thoſe that have 
carried themſelves ill in the ſame 
Place : not toſet off thy ſelf by taxing 
their memory 3 but to direct thy ſelf 
- What to avoid. Reform therefore , 
- without bravery or ſcandal of former 
Times and Perſons 3 but yet ſet it 
down to thy ſelf , as well to create 
good Preſidents, as to follow them. 
Reduce things to the firſt Inſtitution, 
and obſerve wherein , and how they 
have degenerate; but yet ask Coun- 
fel of both Times of the Ancienter 
Time what is beſt, and cf the latter 
Time what 1s fitteſt. Seek tomake thy 


Courſe Regular, that Men may know 
| be- 
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before hand what they may exped :: 
but be not too poſitive and perem- 
ptory 3 and expreſs thy ſelf well when 
thou digreſleſt from thy Rule. Pre- 
ſerve the right of chy Place , but ſtir 
not queſtions of Jurisdiction 5 and ra-: 
ther aſſume thy Right in Silence and: 
de fafo , than. voice it- with Claims. - 
and Challenges. Preſerve likewiſe the-_ 

Rights of Inferiour Places; and'think 
it more Honour to direc in .chief;than: 
to be buſie in all. Embrace-and in- 
vite Helps and Advices, touching the- 
Execution of thy place: and do not- 
drive away ſuch as bring the Informa-. 
tion, as Medlers 3: but accept of them, . 
in good part. The vices of. Authority: 
are chietly four :. Delaies, Corruption, 
Roughneſs and FaTion, For Delazes , 
Give cafie acceſs, keep. Times ap-. 
pointed, Go through with that which, 


 1$1n hand, and interlace not bulineſs. 


but of neceſſity. For Corruption, Do: 
not only bind thine own hands, or thy 
Servants hands from taking, but bind- 
the hands of Suitours alfo from offer-. 
D535 ing-2. 


— 
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ing. For Integrity uſed doth the ones | 


bur Integrity profeſſed , and with a 
manifeſt deteſtation of Bribery doth 
-the other. And avoid not only the 
Fault, but the Suſpicion. W hoſoever 
15 found variable , and changeth ma- 
nifeſtly without manifeſt Cauſe, gi- 
veth ſuſpicion of Corruptiov. There- 
fore alwaies when thou changeſt thine 
Opinion or Courſe, profeſs it plainly, 
and declare it, together with the Rea- 
ſons that move thee to change , and 
do not think to ſteal it. A Servant, or 
a Favourite, it he be inward, and no 
other apparant Cauſe of Eſteem , 1s 
commonly thought but a By-way to 
cloſe Corruption, For Rowghneſs, It is 
a needleſs cauſe of Diſcontert 5 Seve- 
rity breedeth Fear, but Roxghrneſs 
breedeth Hate. Even Reproots from 
Authority ought to be grave, and not 


taunting. As for Facility, It is worle | 


than Bribery : for Bribes come but 
now and then ; but if Importunity or 
idle Reſpects lead a Man, he ſhall ne- 


yer be without, as Solomon faith; To 


reſpec? 
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reſpe@ Perſons is not good 3, for ſuch a 
Man will tranſgreſs for a piece of 
bread. Tt is moſt true that was anci- 
ently ſpoken; A place ſheweth the 
Man; and it ſheweth ſome to the 
better, and ſome to the worſe : Omr7- 
um conſenſu 5 capax Tmperii, iſt 11: 
peraſſet ; ſaith Tacitus of Galba : but 
of Veſpaſiar he ſaith 5 Solxs Tmperan- 
tinm Veiſpaſranus mutatus in melins. 
Though the one was meant of Suffict- 
ency, the other of Manners and Aﬀe-- 
Ction. It is an atſured Sign of a wor- 
thy and generous Spirit whom Honoxr 
amends: for Honeur is, or ſhould be 
the place of Vertue 3 and as in Na- 
ture things move violently to their: 
place, and calmly intheir place : fo. . 
Vertue in Ambition 1s violent, in Au- 
thority ſetled and calm. All rifing to 
Great, Place, is by a winding Stair , 
and ifthere be Factions , it 1s good: ro 
fGdea Mans ſelf, whileſt he is in the 
Riling 3 and to ballance himſelf when; 
he is placed. Uſe the memory of thy 
Predeceſlour fairly and tenderly ; ve 
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_ If thondoſt not , it is a debt will ſure 
be paid when thou art gone. If thou 
have Colleagues, reſpet them , and 

rather call them when they look not 
for it , than exclude them when they 
have reaſon to look to be called. Be 
not too ſenſible , or too remembring 
of thy Place in Converſation, and'pri- 
vate Anſwers: to Suitours 5 but let it 
rather be ſaid; her: he ſits in Place he 

# another Marr. 


—————. 


Of Boldneſs. 
XII. 


TT is a trivial Grammer-School-Text., 
* but, yet worthy a wiſe Aazs con- 
| fideration” Queſtion. was asked of 
Demoſthenes, What was the chief part 
_ &f az Oratonrs Heanſwered, 4Gior 5 


gain? 4Gion: He ſaid it that knew 


advantage in that he commended. 


what next ? Aion. Wwhat next a- | 


. It beſt, and had by nature himſelfno- - 
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A ſtrange thing, that that Part of an. 
Oratour which. is but ſuperficial, and 
rather the vertue of a Player ſhould 
be placed ſo high above thoſe other 
noble parts of 7zvertion, Elocution; 
andthe reſt : Nay almoſt alone; as 
if itwere All-in. All. But the reaſor 
is plain, There is in humane nature 
generally more of the Fool, then of the 
Wiſe; and therefore thoſe facultics,. 
by which the- fooliſh part of Mens. 
minds is taken,are moſt potent. Won- 
derful like 1s the caſe of Boldreſs in 
Civil buſineſs : What firſt ? Boldneſs5 
What fecond and third ? Boldzes. 
And yet Boldneſs is a Child of Igno- 
rance and Baſeneſs, far inferiour to- 
other parts. But nevertheleſs it doth: 
faſcinate; and bind hand and foot 
thoſe that are either -ſhallow-in judge- 
ment, or weak in eourage, which are: 
the: greateſt part 5 yea, and preva1l-- 


* | eth with wiſe Men at weak times.. 


Fherefore- we ſee-it hath done Won. 
ders in popular States, but with Se- 
aates and Princes lefs3 and. more ever. 

| uUpOR. 
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upon the firſt entrance of Bold Per- 


ſons into Action ,. then ſoon after : 
for Bo/dneſs is an ill Keeper of Pro- 
miſe. Surely, as there are Aonnte» 
banques for the Natural Body, ſo arc 
there Xoxurtebangues for the Politick 
Body : Men that undertake great 
Cures ; and perhaps have been lucky 
In twoor three Experiments, but want 
the grounds of Science 3 and there- 
fore cannot hold out. Nay, you ſhall 
lee a Bold Fellow many times do 11a- 
homets Miracle.* Mahomet made the 
people believe that he would call an 
Hill to him 3 and from the top of it 


ofter up his Prayers for the obſervers . 


of his Law. The people aſſembled 3 
Hahomet called the Hill to come to 
him:again and againz and when'the 
Hill ſtood ſtill, he was never a whit 
abaſhed, but faid 5 Zf the Hill wil 
ot come to Mahomet, Mahomet wil/ 
go to the Hill. So theſe Men, when 
they have promiſed great matters,and 
failed moſt ſhamefully, yet (if they 
have the perfeCtion of Zaldneſs) wy 
$541 | WI 
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Of Boldneſs. 63 
will but flight it over, and make a 
turn, and no mcre ado. Certainly 
to Men of great judgement, Bold per- 
fons-are a ſport to behold 3 nay and 
to the Vulgar alſo Beldneſ; hath ſome-# 
what of the Ridiculous. For it ab- 
ſurdity be the ſubje&t of laughter, 
doubt you not, but great Boldzeſs 1s 
ſeldome without ſome abſurdity. E- 
ſpecially it is a ſport to ſee, when a 
Bold Fellow is out of countenance 3 
for -that puts his face into a moſt 
ſhrunken and wooden poſture; as 
needs it muſt : Forin baſhfulneſs the 
Spirits do a little go and come, but 
with Bold Men upon like occaſion 
they ftand at a ſtay, like a Stale at 
Cheſs, where it is no Mate, bet yet 
the Game cannot ſtir. But this laſt 
were fitter for a Satyr, then for a ſeri= 
ous obſervation. This is well to be 
weighed, That Boldneſs isever blinds 
for it ſeeth not dangers and inconve- 
niencies; therefore it is i in Counſel, 
good in Execution : fo that the right 
uſeof Bold perſons is, that they never _ 
Command + 
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Command in Chief, but be Seconds, 
and under the direQion. of others. 
For in: Counſel it is good to ſee- Dan- 

_gers, and in Execution not to ſee: 

Sthem, except they be very great. 


' Of Goodneſs and Goodneſs of 


ature. 
"hi XIII. 


| I Take Goodneſs inthis ſenſe, the af- 
feftingof the weal-of Men, which: 
1s that the Grecians call Philanthro- 
Fia; and the Word Humanity (as it 
s uſed) is alittle too light to expreſs 
It. Goodneſs I. call the Habit, and: 
Goodneſs of Natxre the: Inclination. 
This of all Vertues and: Dignities of 
the mind 1s the greateſt, being the- 
CharaGer-of the Deity 5 and with- 
out it Man:1s a- buſie; miſchievous, 
wretched thing 3 no betrer then- a 
Kind of Vermine, Goedreſs. anfwers 
| ro: 
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Of Goodneſs &» Goodneſs of Nature. 6 5 
tothe Theological Vertue Charity, and 


| admits no exceſs, but Errour. The 


deſire of power in exceſs cauſed the 
Angels to fall 5 the deſire of knows 
ledge ir exceſs caufed Man to fall,. 

but in Charity there isno exceſs, nei- 
ther can Angel or Man come in dan-- 
ger by it. The inclination to Good- 
eſs is imprinted deeply in the nature 
of Man 3. Infomuch, that if it ifſue 
not towards Men, it will take unto 
other living Creatures; as it is ſeen 
in the Turks, a cruel people, whone- 
vertheleſs are kind to Beaſts, and give 
Alms to Dogs and Birdsz Inſomuch 
as Buabechizs reporteth, a "Chriſtian 
Boy in Co#iZaztinople had like to have 
been ftoned, for gagging, in a wag- 
giſhneſs, a long Billed Fowl. Errours 
mdeed, in this vertue of Goodneſs or 


Charity may be committed. The Zte- 


lians have an ungracious Proverb, 
Tarto buon che val niente 5 So good 
that he is goodfor nothing. And one 
of the Doctors of ttaly, Nicholas 
Macciavel, had the confidenceto put 

| bs - 
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That the Chriſtian Faith had given up 
good men in prey , to-thoſe that are ty- 
raunical and unjuft..: which he ſpake, 
becauſe indeed there was never Law. 
or Sect , or Opinion did ſo much ma- 
gnifie Goodreſs as the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion doth: therefore to avoid the 


good to take knowledge of the er- 
rours of an Habit ſo excellent. Seek 
the Good of other Men, but be not in 
bondage to their Faces or Fancies-3 
for that is but Facility or - Softneſs 
Which taketh an honeſt Mind 'priſo- 
ner. Neither give thon #ſops Cock 
a Gemme, who would be better plea- 
ſed and happierif he had had a barly 
Corn. The Example. of God teach- 
. eth the Leſlon truly : He ſendeth his 
Rain, and maketh his Sua to ſhine up- 
on the Juſt and Vnjuſt ; but he doth 
not rain Wealth , nor {hine Honour 
and Vertues upon Men equally. Com- 
mon Benefits are to'be communicated 
with all 3 but peculiar Benefits with 
choice. 


in writing, almoſt in plain tearms: 


Scandal and the Danger both, itis 
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choice. And beware, how in making 
che Portraiture thou breakeſt the Pat- 
tern 3 for Divinity maketh the love 
of our Selves the Pattern 3 the love 
of our Neighbours but the Portrat- 
ture. Sel/ all thou haſt, and giveit to 
the poor, #:d follow me : but ſclinot 
all thou haſt, except thou come, and 
follow me; that is, except thou have 
a Vocation, wherein thou maiſt do as 
much good with little means as with 
great : for otherwiſe, in feeding the 
Streams thou dryeſt the Fountain. 
Neither is there onely a Habit of 
Goodneſs, directed by right reaſon.: 
but there 1s in ſome Men, even in Na- 
ture, a diſpoſition towards it 3 ason 
the other fide there 1s a natural ma+ 
lignmity. For there be that in their na- 
ture do not affe&t the good of others. 
The lighter fort of malignity turneth 
but to a croſineſs, or frowardneſs.,. or 
aptneſs to oppoſe,or difficilneſs, or the 
like, but the deeper ſort to envy and 
meer miſchief. Such Men.in other 
Mens calamities. are as it were in ſea+ 
ſon, 
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- fon, and areever on the loading part 3 
not ſo good as the Dogs that licked 
Lazars ſores, but like Flies, that 
are {till buzzing upon any thing that 
ts raw 3 Miſanthropi , that make it 
their practice to bring Men to the 
Bough, and yet have*never a Tree 
for the purpoſe in their Gardens, as 
Timon had. Such diſpoſitionsare the 
very errours of humane Nature ; and 
yet they are the fitteſt Timber to 
make great Politicks of: Like to 
knee Timber, that is good for Ships 
that are ordained to be toſſed 3 but 
not for building Houſes, that fhall 
ftand firm. The parts and ſigns of 
Goodneſs are many. If a Manbe gra- 
£lous and courteous to Strangers, 1t 
ſhews he is a Citizen of the World 5. 


- and that his heart is no Island cut off 


from other Lands, but a Continent 
_ that joyns to them. If he be com- 


paſſionate towards the affiiftions of 
' others, it ſhews that his heart 1s like- 


the noble Tree, that is wounded it 


 ealily 


&lf, when, it gives the Balm. If he. 


of Nobility. &0. 


eafily pardons and remits offences, it 


ſhews that his mind is planted above 
Injuries, ſo that he cannot be ſhot. 
If he be thankful for ſmall benefits, 
it ſhews that he weighs Mens minds, 
and not their traſh. But above all, if. 
he have S. Pauls perfeftion, that he 
would wiſh to be an Azathema from 
Chriſt, for the ſalvation of his Bre- 
thren, it ſhews much of a Divine Na- 
ture, and a kind of conformity with 
Chriſt himſelf. 


Of Nobility. 
XIV 
vV E will ſpeak of Nobzl;2y,' firſt 


as a Portion of an EState,then 
as a Condition of Particular Perſons. 


A Monarchy, where there is no No- 


bility at all, is ever a pure and abſo- 
lute Tyranny;as that ofthe Txrks. For 
Nobility attempers Sovereignty, and 


| | drawes the eyes of the People ſome-. . 


git : what. 
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what aſide from the Line Royal, Bur 
for Democracies they need itnot : and 
they are commonly more quiet, and 
leſs ſubject to Sedition, then where 
there are Stirps of Nobles. For Mens 
eyes are upon the buſineſs, and not 
upon the perſons 3 orif upon the per- 
ſons, it is for the buſineſs ſake. as fittelt, 
teſt, and not for flags and pede- 
gree. Weſee the Switzers laſt well, 
notwith{tanding their diverfity of 
Religion, and cf Cantons : for U- 
tility is thetr Bond , and not reſpects. 
The United Provinces of the Low. 
Countries in- their Government cx- 
cell : for where there tan Equality, 
the Conſultations are more indiffe- 
rent, and the payments and tributes 
more cheerfull. A great and potent 
Nobility addeth Majeſty to a Mo- 
narch, but diminiſheth Power, and 
putteth Life and Spirit into the Peo- 
ple, but prelleth their Fortune. It 15 
well when Nobles are not too great 
for Sovereignty, not for Juſticez and 
yet maintained in that height, as the 
Inſolency. 
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Infolency of Inferiours may be bro- 
ken upon them , before 1t come on 
too faſt upon the Majeſty of Kings. 
A numerous Nob:lity caufeth Poverty 
and Inconvenience in a State : for it 
is a Surcharge of Expence; and be- 
ſides, it being of Neceſlity that many 
of the Nobility fall m time - to be 
weak in Fortune, it maketh a kind of 
Diſproportion between Honour and 
Means. 

As for Nob:l;ty in particular Per- 
ſons; Tt is a reverend thing to ſee an 
Ancient Caſtle or Building not in de- 
cayz or to ſee a fair Timber Tree 
ſound and perfte&t : how much more 
to beho!d an Ancient Noble Family 
which hath ſtocd againit the Waves 
and Weathers of Time. For new 
Nobility is but the Act of Power ; but 
Ancient Nobzlityis the Act of Time. 
Thoſe that are firſt raiſed to Nobility 
are commonly more Vertuovs , but 
leſs Irmocent than their Deſcendants ; 
for there is rarely any Riling but by a 
Commixture of good and evil Arts. 
But 
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But it is reaſon the memory of their 
Vertues remain to their Poſterity 3 
and their faults die with themſelves. 
; Nobility of Birth commonly abateth 
Induſtry; and he that is not indu- 
ſtrious , envieth him that is. Beſides, 
Noble Perſons cannot go much high- 
cr; and he that ſtandeth at a ſtay 
when others riſe ,- can hardly avoid 
motions of Envy. On the other {ide , 
Nobility extinguiſheth the Paſlive En- 
vy from others towards them ; be- 
cauſe they are in poſſeſhon of Ho- 
nour. Certainly kings, that have able 
Men of their Nob3l;ty , ſhall find eaſe 
in imploying them , and a better 
Slide into their Buſineſs : for People 
_,naturally bend to them as born in 
ſome ſort to command. 


Of Seaittions and Troubles. 


I'F. 
Hepheards of People had need 
g know the Kalendars of Tempeſt s 


in State ; whichare commonly ho 
| © 
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'eſt when things grow to equalityz as 
natural Tempelts are greateſt about 
the ZqrinoGia. And as there are cer- 
tain hollow blaſts of Winde , and ſe- 
cret ſwellings of Seas, before a Tem- 
pelt, ſoare there in States : 

--== THle etians cecos inftare Tumulins 
Sepe monet, Frandesque & operta tu- 
meſcere Bella. | 

Libels and Licentious Diſcourles 
againſt the State , when they are fre- 
quent and openz and in like ſort, 
falſe News often running up and 
down to the diſadvantage of the 
State, and haſtily embraced 3 are a- 
inongſt the gn of Troubles. Virgit 
giving the Pedegree of Fame, faith , 
She was ſiſter to the Giants. 

Illam Terra Parens ird irritata De- 

orum, 

Extremam(ut perhibent)Ceo Encela 

doque ſororem 

Progennit.---- 

As if Fawes were the Reliques of Se- 
ditions paſt; but they are no leſs in- 
deed,, the preludes of Seditions to 
E come. 
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come. Howſoever he noteth it right , 
that Seditions Tumults and Seditions 
Fames ditter no more but as Brother 
and Siſter , maſculfne and feminine ; 
eſpecially if it come to that, that the 
beſt Actions of a State , and the moſt 
plauſible .-and which ought to give 
greateſt contentment, are taken in ill 
Senſe, and traduced : for that ſhews 
the envy great, as Tacitzs ſaith; Corn- 
flata magna Invidia, ſeu bene, ſeu ma- 
i, geſta premunt.; Neither doth it fol- 
low, that'becauſe theſe Fames are a 
fign of Trowbles , that the ſuppreſſing 
of them with too much Severity 
ſhould -be a Remedy of Troxbles : 
for-the deſpiling of them,many times, 
checks them beſt 3 and the going a- 
bout ro ſtop them , doth but makea 
wonder Long-liv'd. Alſo that. kind 
of Obedience which Tacitzs ſpeaketh 
of, isto be held ſuſpetted 5 Erart in 
officio, ſed tamen qui mallent mandata 
Iiperantinm interpretari, quam exſe- 
947; Diputing, Exculing, Cavilling 
upon Mandates and Directions > is - 
IN 
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kind of ſhaking off the yoke',” and a1- 
ſay of diſobedience; eſpecially, if in - 
thoſe diſputings they which are for 
the direction ſpeak fearfully and ten- 
derly, and thoſe that are againſt it, 
audaciously. | 

Alſo as Machiavel noteth' well 3 
when Princes that ought to be Com- 
mon Parents,” make themſelves as a 
Party, and lean to a fide, it is a Boat 
that is overthrown by uneven weight 
on the.one Side; as was well ſeenin 
tne time of Herry rhe third of France: 
for firſt himſelf entred League for the 
Extirpation of the Proteſtants, and 
preſently after the ſame League was 
turned upon himſelf: for, when the 
Authority of Princes is made but an 
Acceſlary to a Cauſe, and that there 
be other Bands that tie faſter than the 
Band of Sovereignty , Kings begin to 
be almoſt pur out of Poſleſſton. 
+-Alfo; when Diſcords, and Quar- . 
rels; 'and Factions are carried openly 
and audaciously, it is a fign theRe- 
verence of Governmeti is loft, For 
AND | E 2 the 
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the Motions of the greateſt Perſons in 
a Goyernment ought to be as the Mo- 
tions of the Planets under Primmm 
Mebile, ( according to the old Opi- 
nion : ) whichis, that every of them 
15.carried ſwiftly by the Higheſt Moti- 
on, and ſoftly in their own Motion. 
And therefore when great Ones in 
their own particuJar Motion move -vi- 
olently 3 and as Tacitxs expreſleth it 
well, Liberins quam ut Imperantinns 


 mneminiſſent; it is align the Orbs are 


out of Frame : for Reverence is that 
wherewith Princes are girt from God, 
who threatneth. the diſlelving there- 
of ; Solvam cingula Regum. 

So when any of the four Pillars of 
Government are, mainly ſhaken or 
weakned, ( which are Religion, Ju- 

flice, Connſel and Treaſure, ) Men 
had need to pray tor fair Weather. 
But let, us paſs from this Part of; pre- 
dictins,” q concerning which, neyer- 
theleſs, more light may.be taken from 
that which followeth, ).and let us 
ſpeak firſt of the Jateriats of Sedjti- 


ons; 
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815 Then of the M0t7ves of them; 
And thirdly of the Rexedies. 

Concerning the Materials of Sedi- 
tiozs. Tt isa thing well to be conſide- 
red : For the ſureſt way to prevent 
Seditions (if the Times do bear it) is 
to take away the ater of them. For 
if there be fuel prepared, it is hard to 
tel] whence the Spark ſhall come thar 
ſhall ſet it 6n Fire. The Matter of Se- 
ditions 1s of two kinds 3 4uch Pover- 
ty and Much Diſcontentment. It is oer- 
tain ſo many. Cverthrown EStates, fo 
many Votes for Troubles. Lncan no- 
teth well the Safe of Rome before the 
Crvil War. 


Hine Oſura vorax, rapidumque in 
tempare Fenus, 

Hinc concuſia Fides, & muliis utile 
Bellum. 


This ſame 1.4#ltzs utile Bell/urn is an als 
ſured and infallible lign of a State di- 
{poſed to Seditions and Troubles. And 
if this Poverty and Broken Eftate , in 
the better Sort, be- joyned with a 


£2 want 
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want and neceſlity in the mean 'Peov- 
ple, the danger is imminent and great; 
for the Rebellions of the Belly are 
the worlt. As for Diſcontentments . 
they are in the. Politick Body like to 
Humours 1n the Natural , which are 
apt to gather, a pretexnatural Heat , 
and to Enflame. And let no Prince 
meaſure the Danger of them by this 3 
whether they be Juſt or Unjuſt : tor 
that were to 1magine People to be too 
reaſonable , who do. often ſpurn at 
their own Good :. nor. yet by. this, 
whether the Griefs whereupon they 
riſe, be in fac great or ſmall - for 
they are the moſt dangerous Diſcor: 
tentments where the Fear 1s greater 
than the feeling. Dolendi modus , Ti- 
mend: non itew, Beſides, m great op- 
preſſions the ſame things that provoke 
the Patience, do withall mate the 
Courage; but in Fears it 1s not fo. 
Neitherlet any. Prince or State be ſe- 
cure concerning Diſcontentments , be- 


cauſe they haye been often, or-have | 


been long, and yet no Peril hath en- 
fued: 
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ſued; for as it is true, that every Va- 
por or Fume doth not turn into a 
Storm : So it 1s nevertheleſs true. that 
Storms, though they blow over divers 
times, yet may fall at laſt: And as the 
Spaniſh Proverb noteth well ; The 
cord breaketh at the laif by the weakeſt 
pull. 

The Caxſes and Motions of Sediti- 
onsare , Innovation in Religion , Ta- 
xes, Alteration of Laws and Cuſtoms, 
Breaking of Priviledges , General Op- 
preſſuon , Advancement of unworthy 
perſons , Strangers, Dearths, Disban- 
ded Souldiers , FaGions grown deſpe- 
rate. And whatſoever in offending 


People, joyneth and knitteth them in 


a Common Caule. 

For the Kemedres ; there may be 
ſome -general Preſervatives whereof 
we will ſpeak 5 as forthe juſt Cure,tt 


muſt anſwer to the Particular Diſeaſe, 


and io be left to Counſel, rather than 

Rule. 
The firſt Remedy or prevention 1s 
to remove by all means poſlible that 
| E 4 Mas 
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Zaterial Canſe of Sedition, whereof 
we ſpeak 3 which. 1s Want and Pover- 
77 in the Eftate. To which purpoſe 
ferveth the Opening and well Ballan- 
cing of Trade, the Cheriſhing of Ma- 
 _ nufactures, the Baniſhing of Idleneſs , 
the Repreſling of waſte and exceſs 
by Sumptuary Laws, the Improve- 
ment and Husbanding of the 'So1l, 
the Regulating of Prices of things 
vendible, the moderating of Taxes 
and Tributes, & the like.Generally ic 
1s to be foreſcen, that the Population 
ofa Kingdome ( eſpecially if it be 
not mowen down by wars}, do not 
excced the Stock of the Kingdome, 
which ſhould maintain them. Nei- 
ther is the Popwlation to be reckoned 
onely by number : for a ſmaller num- 
ber that ſpend more, and earn leſs, do 
wear out an Eſtate ſooner, than a 
greater number that live lower , and 
gather more. Therefore the multi- 
plying of Nobility, and other Degrees 
. of Quality in an over Proportion to 
. the Common People , doth ſpeedily 


bring 
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bring a State - to Neceſlity : and fo 
doth likewiſe an overgrown Clergy, 
for they bring nothing to the Stock. 
And in like manner when more are 
bred Scholars , than Preferments can 
take oft. 

It is likewiſe to be remem bred, 
that forasmuch as-the increaſe of any 
Eſtate muſt be upon the Foreigner 
( for whatſocver is ſomewhere gotten, 
is ſomewhere loſt ) There be but 
three things which one Nation ſelleth 
unto another; the Commodity as Na- 
. ture yieldeth it 3 the Manufatnre , 
and the YViFure or Carriage: So that 
if theſe three wheels go, Wealth will 
How as in a Spring-tide. And it co- 
meth many times to paſs, that 77ate- 
riam ſuperabit Opus; that the Work 
and Carriage is more worth than the 
Material, and enricheth a Statemorc: 
as ts notably ſeen in the Low-Conn- 
try-men, who have the beſt Mines a- 
bove ground in the World. 

Above all things gooa Policy :s to 
be uſed, that the "Treaſi are and Mo- 
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neys in a$tate be not gathered: into 
few Hands. For otherwiſe a State 
may have a great Stock, and yet 
ftarve. And Money s like muck, not 
good except it be ſpread.” This is 
done chiefly by ſuppreſſing, or at the 
leaſt keeping a ſtraight Hand upon 
the Devouring Trades of Uſ#ry , In- 
* groſſeng , great Paſiurages, and the 

hke. | 


For removing Diſcontentments, or 
at leaſt the danger of them, there is 
In every State (as we know) two por- 
tions of SubjeFs, the Nebleſs, and 
the Commoralty. When ofte of theſe 
15 Diſcontent, the danger is not great 3 
for common people are of ſlow noti- 
on, if they be not excited by. the 
greaterſortz and the greater fort are 
of {mall ſtrength, except *'6 multi- 
tude be apt and ready to move of 
themſelves. Thenis the danger,when 
the greater fort do but wait for the 
troubling of the Waters amongſt the 


# meaner, that then they may declare 


. themſelves, The Poets feign,that the. 


reſt 
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and carrying Men. from Hopes to 
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reſt of the gods would have bound 
Jupiter 5 which he hearing of, by the 
counſel of Pal/as , ſent for Briariae 
with his hundred hands, to comein 
to his aid. An: Embleme no doubt, 
to ſhew how ſafe it 15 for Monarchs to: 
make ſure of the good will of com- 
mon people. 

To give moderate liberty for griets 
and Diſcontentments to evaporate, (lo 
it be without too great infolency or 
bravery) is a ſafe way. For he that 
turneth the Humours back, and ma- 
keth the Wound bleed inwards, ens . 
dangereth malign Ulcers, and perni- 
clous [mpoſtumations. 

The part of Epizzethewr mought 
well become Promethers in the cale 
of Diſcontentmentsz for there is not 
a better proviſion againſt them. Epz- 
metheus, when. griefs. and evils flex 
abroad, at laſt ſhut the Lid,and kept 
Hope in the bottome of the Veltel. 
Certainly the politick and artificial 
nouriſhing, and entertaining of- Hopes, 


Hopes, 
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Hopes, is one of the beſt Antidotes 
againſt the poyſon of Diſconternt- 
_avents. And itis a certain fign of a 
wiſe Government and Proceeding , 
when it can hold. Mens hearts by 
Hopes, when 1t cannot by Satisfaction; 
and when it can handle things in ſuch 
manner, asno evil ſhall appear ſo pe- 
remptory, but that it hath ſome out- 
let of Hope; whichis the leſs hard to 
do, becauſe both particular Perſons 
and Factions are apt enough to flatter 
themſelves, or at leaſt to brave that 
which they believe not. 

Allo the fore-ſight and prevention 
that there be no likely or fit Head, 
whereunto Diſcortented Perſons may 
Teſort , and under whom they may 
joyn, 1s a known, but an excellent 
point of caution. I underſtand a fit 
Head to be one that hath Great- 
neſs and Reputation , that hath Con- 
fidence with, the Diſcontented Party, 
and upon whom they turn their eyes 3 
and that is thought Diſcontented in 
his own particular 3 which kind of 

perſons 
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perſons are either to be wonne, and 
reconciled to the State, and that in a 
faſt and true manner ; or to be front- 
ed with ſome other of the ſame Par- 
ty that may oppoſe them, and ſo di- 
vide the reputation. Generally the 
dividing,and breaking of all Factions, 
| and Combinations that are adverſe to 
| the State, and ſetting them at di- 
ſtance, or at leaſt diſtruſt among 
themſelves, 15 not one of the worlt 
Remedies. For it 1s a deſperate caſe, 
if thoſe that hold with the proceed- 
ing of the State be full of Diſcord 
and Faction, and thoſe that are a- 
gainſt it be Entire and United. 
[ have noted, that ſome witty and 
{ ſharp Speeches, which have fallen 
| from Princes, have given fire to Se- 
ditions, Ceſar did himſelf infinite 
| hurt 1n that Speech , Sy/2 neſtivit 
Literas, non potuit difare : For it did 
utterly cut off that Hope, which Men 
had entertained , that he would at 
one time or other give over his Dicta* 
toriſhip. Galbaundid himſelf by that 
| Speech, 
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Speech, Legs 2 fimilitem, non emi : 
For it put the Souldiers out of Hope 
of the Donative. Probas likewiſe by 
that Speech, $7 vixere nor OP #9 erit 
amplins Romano Imperio militibas : 
A Speech of great deſpair for the 
Souldiers : And many the like. Sure- 
ly Princes had need in tender watter 
and rickliſh times to beware what 
they ſay; eſpecially in theſe ſhort 
Speeches, which fly abroad like Darts, 
and are thought to be ſhot out of their 
ſecret Intentions. For as for large 
Diſcourſes, they are flat things, and 
not ſo much noted. 

Laſtly, Ler Princes againſt all E- 
vents not be without ſome great Per- 
ſon, one,or rather more, of Military 
Valour near unto them, for the re- 
prefling of Seditions in their begin- 
nings. For without that there uſeth 
to be more tripidation in Court, up- 
on the firſt breaking out of Trorbles, 
then were fit. And the State runneth 
the danger of that, which Tacit#s 
faith 5. 4tque is habitne animorues fu- 
8 it, 
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it, ut peſſummnm facinus auderent pauct, 

lures vellent, omnes paterentur. But 
let ſuch Military Perſons; be : fluxed, 
and well reputed of, rather. then Fa- 
Ctions and Popular, holding alſo good 
correſpondence :with the other great 
Men m the State, or elſe the Remedy 
is worſe then the Diſeate. 


LOT 


Of Atheiſme. 
X VI. 


q Had rather believe all the Fables in 
the Legezd,and the Talmnd,and the 
Alcoran , then that this univerſal 
Frame 1s without a mind; And there- 
fore God never wrought Miracle to 
convince Atheiſme, becauſe his ordi- 
nary Works convince it. It is true, 
that a little Philoſophy inclineth 
Mans mind to Atheiſme, but depth in 
Philoſopy bringeth Mens minds about 
to Religion, For while the mind. of 
Man -looketh upon ſecond Cauſes | 
7D {cattered, 
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ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in 
them,” and go no further : but when 


federate and Linked together, it muſt 
needs fly to Providence and Deity. 
Nay even that S-hoo! which 1s moſt 
accuſed of Atheiſme, doth moſt de- 
monſtrate Aeligion; That is, the 
School of Lencipns, and Democritus, 
and Epicurus, For it 1s a thouſand 
times more credible, that four muta- 
ble Elements, and one immutable fifth 
Eſſence, duely and eternally placed, 
need no God, then that an Army of 
infinite ſmall Portions, or Seeds un- 
placed , ſhould have produced this 
order and beauty without a Divine 
Marſhal. The Scripture faith , The 
Fool hath ſaid in his heart, There is 
0 God : It is not ſaid, The Fool hath 
. thought in his heart : So as he rather 
faith it by rote to himſelf, as that he 
would have, then that he can through- 
ly believeit, or be perſwaded of it. 


\. thoſe for whom it maketh that there 
were 


1 
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it beholdeth the Chain of them Con- ' 
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were no God. Irappeareth in nothing 
more, that Atheiſpze is rather in the 
Lip, then in the Heart of Man, then 
by this 3 That AtheiJ7s will ever be 
talking of that their Opinion, as if 
they fainted init within themſelves, 
and would be glad to be ſtrengthen- 
ed by the conſent of others : Nay 
more, you ſhall have 4theiffs itrive 
to get Diſciples, as it fareth with o- 
ther Sets. And, which is moſt of all, 
you ſhall have of them that will ſut- 
fer for A4theiſeve, and not recants 
whereas if they did truely think, that 
there were no ſuch thing as God, why 
{ſhould they trouble themſelves ? Epi- 
carns 1s Charged, that he did but dil- 
ſemble for his credits ſake, when he 
atirmed, There were Bleſſed Natures, 
but ſuch as enjoyed themſelves with- 
out having reſpect to the Government 
of the World : Wherein, they ſay,he 
did temporizez though in ſecret he 
thought there was no God. But cer- 
tainly he is traduced 3 for his Words 
are Noble and Divine; Nox Deos 
onlgs 
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onlgi negare profanum. ſed vulgi Op+ 
niones Diis applicare profanum. Plato 
could have faitd no more. And al- 
though he had the confidence to de- 
ny the Aaminiitration, he had not 
the power to deny the Nature. The 
Indians of the Weſt have names for 
their particular. gods',// though they 
have no name for God; as if the 
Heathens ſhould have had the names 3 
Japiter, Apollo, Mars, &c, but not 
the word Dens 5 which ſhews that 
even thoſe batbarous' people have the 
notion, though they have not the [a- 
titude and extent of-it. So that a- 
gainlt Atheiifs the very Savages take 
part with the very ſubtileſt Philofo- 
phers. The Contemplative Atheiſt is 
rare : A Diagoras, a Bion, a Lucian 
perhaps, and ſome others; and yet 
they ſeem to be more then they are : 
For that all that impugn a received 
Religion or Superitition, are by 
the adverſe part branded with the 
name of Atheiifs. But the great A- 


thez#fs. indeed are Hypocrites, which 
are 
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Of Atheiſme. gi 
are eyer handling Holy things, bur 
without. feeling; ſo as they muft 
needs be cauterized in the end. The 
Cauſes of- Atheiſme are Diviſions 1n 
Religion, 1 they be many: For any 
one main Divilion addeth Zeal to 
both ſides, but many Diviſions 1h- 
troduce Atheiſme., Another 1s, Scan 
dal of Prieſts , when it is come to 
that, which S. Bermard faith, Non eſt 
jam dicere, ut populns, fic ſacerdos : 
quia nec fic populns, ut. ſacerdos.' A 
third is, cuftome of Profare'Scoffing 
in Holy Matters, which doth by lit- 
tleand little deface the Reverence of 
Religion. Andlaſtly; Learned Times, 
{ſpecially with peace and proſperity : 
For troubles and adverfities do more 
bow Mens minds to Religion. Fhey 
that deny a God, deſtroy Mans No- 
bility : For certainly Man ts of kinne 
to.the Beaſts by his Body ;. and 1t-he 
be not of kinne to Ged by his Spirit, 
he is a: baſe. and-1gnoble- Creature. Tt 
deltroys likewiſe magnanimity,. and 
the railing of humane: Nature * For 

t 7 take 
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take an example of a Dog, and mark 
what a generoſity and courage he 


will put on, when he finds himſelf 


maintained by a Man, whoto him ts 
in ſtead of a God, or Melior natura : 
Which courage 1s manifeſtly ſuch, as 
that Creature without that confi- 
dence of a better nature then his own, 
could neyerattain. So Man, when he 
reſteth and aſlureth himſelf upon Di- 
vine protection and favour, gathereth 
a force and faith, which; humane Na- 
ture in it ſelf could not obtain. There- 
fore as Atheiſme is in all reſpeQs hate- 
ful, fo in this, that it depriveth hu- 
mane Nature of the Means to exalt it 
ſelf above humane frailty. As itisin 
particular perſons, ſo it.is in Nations. 
Never was there ſuch a State for Ma- 
onanimity, as Rowe. Of this State 
hear what Czcers faith > @ram volu- 
mus, licet, patres conſcripti, nos ame- 
mus tamen nec numero Hiſpanos, nec 
robore Gallos, nec calliditate Penos, 
nec artibus Grecosz nec denique hoc 
3pſo bujus Gentis & Terre domeStics 

| nativoque 
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aativoque ſenſu Italos ipſos &» Lati- 

0s 5 ſed Pietate ac Religione, atque 

hic una Sapientia, quod Deorunm Im- 

mortalium Numine, ommnia regi guber-> 
narique perſpeximmns, omnes Gentes 

Nationeſque ſuperavimns. 


| — 


Of Superſittion. 
XVII. 


J7 were better to have no opinion of 

God at all, then ſuch an opinion as 
15 unworthy of him : For the one 1s 
Unbelief, the other is Contumely 3 
and. certainly Superi/ition 1s the re- 
proach: of the Deity. Plutarch ſaith 
well to. that purpoſe: Surely (faith 
he) I had rather a great deal Men 
ſhould ſay there was no ſuch Man at al 
a Plutarch, then that they ſhould ſay, 
that there was one Plutarch that mould 
cat. his Children as ſoon as they were 
born, as the Poets ſpeak of Saturn. 
And as the: Contumely is greater to- 
wards 
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wards God, 10 the Danger is greater 
towards Men. Atheiſpze leaves a Man 
to-Senſ(e.to Philoſophy, to natural Pi- 
ety, to Laws, to Reputation 3 all 
which may be guides to an out ward 
moral Vertie, though AReligzor were 


not : But Syper7ition diſmounts all | 


theſe, and erefteth an abſolute Mo- 
narchy 1n the mindsof Men. There- 
fore Atheiſmwme did never perturb 
States; for it makes Men wary of 
themſelves, as looking no further : 
And we ſee the times inclined to 4- 
theiſme (as the time of Angnſins Ce- 
far) were civil times. But SrperStiti- 
82 hath been the confuſion of many 


States, and bringeth ih a new Prim | 
Ar0bile, that raviſheth all the Sphears 


of Government. The Maſter of $#- 
peri/ition is the people; and inall Sz- 
peritition Wiſe Men follow Fools,and 
Arguments are fitted to Pratice mm a 
reverſed order. It - was gravely ſaid 
by fone of the Prefates m the Connce! 
of Trent, where the Dodrine of the 
SchookMen bare great ' ſway , _ 
5 ICI fe 
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Of SuperStition, _ 93 
the School-11en were like Aſtronomers, 
which did feign Eccentricks and Epi- 
cycles,and ſuch engines of Orbs, to ſave 
the Phenemena; though they knew there 
were n0 ſuch things: & 19 like manner, 
thattheSchoolmen had framed a.num- 


| berof ſubtile and intricate 4xcomes 


and Theorems to fave the practice of 
the Church. -The Caaſes of Super $H7- 
tion are, pleaſing and ſenſual Rites 
and Ceremonies: Exceſs of Outward 
and Phartfaical Holineſs {/ Over great 
Reverence of Traditions which can- 
not but load the Church: The Stra- 
tagems of Prelates for their own Am- 
bition and Lucre : the favouring too 
much of Good Intentions which 0- 
peneth the Gate to Conceits and No- 
velties : the taking an Aim at Divine 
Matters by Humane , which canoot 
but breed mixtuxe of Imaginations : 
And laſtly, Barbarous Times, efpect- 
ally joyned with'/Calamities and Dit- 
alters. Superſtition without 'a wail is 
a deformed thing, for, asit addeth 
deformity to an Ape to: be fo like a 
ETY Man : 
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Man : fo the fimilitude of Syperſtitior 
to Religion makes it the more defor- 
med. And as wholeſome meat cor- 
rupteth to. little Worms : ſo good 
Forms and Orders corrupt into a 
Number of petty Obſervances. There 
IS a Swperſtition in avoiding Superſti- 
t:0x, When men think to do beſt, if 
they go furtheſt from the Swperſ?it;0-2 
formerly received. Therefore Care 


-would be had. that ( as it fareth in 1ll | 


Purgings) the good be not taken a- 
way with the bad , which commonly 
is done, when the People is the Refor- 
mer. 


Of Travel. 


XVIIT. 


ER , in the younger Sort, 1s a 
A partof Education 3 in the elder, 
a part 'of Experience. He that Tra- 
veleth into a Gountrey before he hath 
ſome Entrance into the Language , 
 _ goeth 


ts 
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| Of Travel. pr-nt .- Of 
ootth: to School, and inot to Travel, 
That young men Trave/'-undex' ſome 
Tutour or grave Servant, I allow 
well 3 fo that he be ſuch a one that 
hath the Language, 'and hath been 
in the Country before , whereby he 
may. beable to tell them what things 
are worthy to be ſeen in the Country: 
where they go, what Acquaintances 
they are to ſeek , what Exerciſes or 
Diſcipline the. Place; yieldeth. For 
elſe young Men ſhall go hooded , and: 
look abroad little. It is a ftrange 
thing, that in Sea-voyages, where 
there is nothing to be ſcen but Sky 
and Sea , Men ſhould make Diaries; 
but in Land-Travel, wherein ſo much 
is to be obſerved , for the moſt part 
they omit it 3- asif Chance were fit- 
ter to beregiſtred than Obſervation. 
Let. Diaries therefore be brought in 
uſe. The. things to be ſeen and ob- 
ſerved are 3 the Courts of Princes , 
ſpecially when they give Audience to 
Embaſladours : the Courts of Juſtice 
while they fit and hear Cauſes';. and 
| | F {0 
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ſo of Confiſtories Ecclefiaſtick : the 
Churches and Monaſteries , with the 
Monuments which are therein extant: 
the Walls and Fortifications- of Cities 
and Towns; and fa the Havens and 
Harbours :' Antiquities and Ruines : 
Libraries, Colledges, Diſputations 
and Lectures, where any are : Ship- 
ping and Navies : Houfes and Gar- 
dens of State and Pleaſure near great 
Cities :: Armories': Arſenals : Ma- 
gazins : Exchanges: Burſes: Ware- 
houſes : Exerciſesof Horſeman-ſhip: 
Fencing : FTrayning of Souldiers, and 
| the like: Comedies; fuch where- 
unto the better fort of perſons dore- 
ſort, Treaſuries of Jewels and Robes 
Cabinets and Rarities. ' And to con- 
clude , whatſoever-1s memorable in 
the Places where they go. After all 
which the Tutours or' Servants ought 
to make dihigent'Enquiry. Asfor I1t- 
umphs, Maſques, Feaſts, Weddings , 
- Funerals, Capital Executions,” and 
- ſach Shews z Menneed not tobe put 
'- in mind of them; yetare they not to 
be 
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be” negleQed. ' If -you will have 2 
young Man'to- put his Tr.,vel into # 
little room , and in ſhort time to ga- 
ther much, this yow muſt do. Firſt,as 
was ſaid, he muſt have ſome entrance 
into the Language before he goeth. 
Then he muſt have ſuch a Servant or 
Futour as knoweth the Country , as 
was likewiſe ſaid. Let him carry with 
him alſo ſome Card or Book deſcrt- 
bing the Country -where he Travel- 
lzth, which will be a good Key to his 
Enquiry. Let him keep alſo a Diary : 
let him not ſtay long in one City or 
Town, more or leſs, as the Place de- 
ſerveth, but not long : nay , when he 
ſtayeth in one City or Town , let him 
change his Lodging from oneend and 
part of the Town to another, which 1s 
a great Adamant of Acquaintance. 
Let him ſequeſter himſelf from the 
Company of his Country-men', and ' 
diet in ſuch Places where there is 
good Company-of the Nation where 
he travelleth. Let him upon his Re- - 
moves from one Place to another pro- 
F 2 Cure. - 
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his Favour in thoſe things he defireth 
to ſee or know... Thus he may abridge 
his Travels with,much profit. . As for 
the acquaintance which is to be 
ſought in Travel, that which is moſt of 
all profitable, is acquaintance with 
the Secretaries and Employed Men of 
Embaſſadours 5; for. ſo, in Traveling 
an one Country-he ſhall ſuck” the ex>. 
perience. of many.; Let-him alfo fee 
and viſit Eminent Perſons, in all kinds, 
which are of great Name abroad; 
' that he may be able'to tell how the, 
Life agreeth with the Fame, For: 
Quarrels.,. they. are, with Care and 
Diſcretion to be avoided : they are 
commonly for Miltreſſes, Healths , 
Place and Words. And let a Man be- 
'* ware how he keepeth Company with 
Cholerick and .Quarrelſome Perſons; 
-for they will engage; him into their 
- own Quarrels. When a Trave/er re- 
-. turneth home, let hich not leave the 
| . Coun- 


eure Recommendation to ſome. per- 
ſon of Quality reſiding, in the Place: 
Whither he removeth; that he may uſe 
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Countrys where he hath Traveled, 
altogether behind him, but maintain 
a Correſpondence by Letters with 
thofe of his: Acquaintance which are 
of moſt Worth. And let his Toavelap- 
pear rather in his Diſcourſe , than in 
his Apparel or Gefturez and m his 
Diſcourſe lethimbe rather adviſed in 
his 'Anſwets, than forward to tell Sto- 
ries : and let it appear that he doth 
not change his Country Manners for 
thoſe of Foreign Parts 3 but orely | 
. "prick in-fome Flowers of that he hath 
-learned abroad ; into the Cuſtoms of 
-his own Couatry.' SILLE | 
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I $ « miſerable State of Mind te 
have few-:things to.deſire, and ma- 
ny things to fear ; and yet that com- 
monly'1s the Cafe of Kings, Who be- 
ing at the higheſt, want matter of de- 
W— ſire, 
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fire, which makes their minds more 
| Jangwſhing , and have many Repre- 
&ntatiogs - of Perils and - Shadows, 
which makes - their .minds the leſs 
clear. And 'this js one Reaſon alſo of 
that Effet which the Scripture ſpeak- 
eth of; That the Kings heart is in- 


ſeratable, For , multitude of Jealou. 


Hies, and lack of fome predominant 
delire that ſhould marſhal and putin 
. order all the reſt , maketh any Mans 
- Heart hard 0 find or ſound. Hence tt 
, comes likewiſe, that Princes many 
- times makethemſelves Deſires, and 


| ſet their Hearts upon: Toyes:: fome- 


times upon a Building , ſometime up- 
:/ on ErcCting of an Order, ſometimes 
upon the adyancing of a Perſon, ſome- 
times upon obtaining Execllency in 
ſome Art, or Featof the Hand; as 
Nero for playing on the Harp , Domi- 
. tian for Certainty of: the Hand with 
| the Arrow ,.Commodur for playing at 


Fence, Carzed[afor driving Chariots, 


and the like. This ſeemeth- incred1- 
ble unto thoſe that know _ 
rin- 


ftay in great. We ſee allo that Kings 


 hewas. 


Of Empire. 03 
Principle 3 That the mind of Man is 
more cheared and refreſhed by profiting 
in ſmall things, than by ſtanding at a 


that have been fortunate Conque- 
rours in their firſt years, it being not 
poſſible for them to go forward infi- 
nitely, but thatthey muſt have ſome 
Check or Arreſt in their Fortunes, 
turn in their latter years to be Super- 
ſtitiousand Melancholy : As did Ale- 
xarnder the Great, Dzocleffar; and in 
our memory Charles the Fifth, and 0- 
thers: for he that is uſed to go for- 
ward, and findeth a Stop, falleth out 
of his own favour. and is not the thing 


To ſpeak now »f the true Temper 
of Empire : it isa thing rare, and hard 
ro keep 3 for both Temper and Di- 
ſtemper confiſt of Contraries. Bur it 
is one thing to mingle Contraries, an- 
other to enterchange them. The an- 
fwer of Apollonins to Veſpaſian 1s full 
of Excellent Inſtrattion 53 Yeſpaſtare 
aſked him What was Neroes Over- 
F 4 throw? 
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throw; He anſwered; Nero could 
touch and tne the Harp well, but 3 
ies pI he uſed to wind 

- the pims tos high, ſometimes to let them 
down too low. And certain it is, that 
nothing deſtroyeth Authority 1o 
much, as the unequal and. antimely 
Enterchange of Power Preſſed too far, 
and Kelaxed toomuch. 

_ This 1s true, that the Wifdome of 
all theſe latter Times in Princes At- 
fairs is rather fine Deliveries, and 
Shiftings of Dangers and Miſchiefs, 

- when they are near, than ſolid and 

grounded Courſes to keep them aloof. 
But this isbut to try Maſteries with 
Fortune : and let men beware how 
they neglect and ſuffer Matter of 

Trouble to be prepared : for no Man 

can forbid the Spark, nor tell whence 
it may come. The difficulties in Priz- 


ces Buſine(s are many and great 3 but | 


. the greateſt difficulty is often-in their 
own mind. For it 1s common with 
Princes, ( ſaith Tacitus ):towill Con- 
 rradiftories. Sant plerumqne. Regiur: 

| volun- 
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voluatates vehdimenter; > inter {6 
eontrarie. . For its the\Solgcilmeof 
Power to think: to Command the 
End.and'yet not to endure-the Mean. 

Kings: have to deal with theis 
Neighbours ,'their Wives, their Chzl- 
dret , their Pre/ater,or- Clergy, their 
Nobles, their Second Nobles or Gentle- 
men, their Merchants, their Commons, 
and.their Merz of War, And from all 
theſe ariſe Dangers , if Care and Cir- 
cumſpection benot uſed. -* - 

Firſt for their Nezehbours; There 
can no general Rule be given (the 
Occaſions are fo variable, ). ſave one 
which eyer holdeth , which is, That 
Prizices do. keep due Centinel, that 
none. of their.-Neighbowrs: do. over- 
grow ſo, (by cacreaſing of Terri- 
tory, by embracing of Trade, by Ap- 
proaches, or the-like ) as they be- 
come more able.to annoy them than 
they were. And this 1s.generally the 
work of Standing Countels to foreſee 
and to hinder it. During that Trinms- 
virate of Kings, King Henry the 8. of 
. £4 Eg 
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England , Frans the" 1," King'of 
Fraxce, and*Churſtrthe 5. Emperonr, 
there was ſuch « watch kept ; that 
none of the Three could win a Palm 
of Ground, butthe other-Two would 
Grajightwayes'baVanecit:,. ether, by 
confederation; or ifneed were, by'a 
War, and would not in any'wile take 
up peace at intereſt. And the like was. 
done by that League ( which*Gricci- 
ardine ſaith was: the Security of Tta- 
ly ) made betweert Ferdenaido King 
of Naples, LorenSius Medicver, and 
Endovieus Sforze, Potentaies; the one 
of Flerence , the other of 'M4;YHair. 
Neither is'the Opinion of foie of the 
School-Mets to be- received 'That a 
war catmor-julthy:be mide; bat upon 
# precedent Tujury of Provocation, 
For there # no Queſtion but a juſt 
Fear of animminent danger-, though 
there be no Blow given, is a lawfull 
Caufeofa War. 

For their Fives - Thete are cruel 
examples of them. Livis is infamed 
for the poyſoning of her Huſband 5 

| Ag- 
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Roxolana, Solymans Wite was the de- 
ſtrution of that renowned Prince , 
Sultar Muitapha,and otherwiſe trou- 
bled his Houſe and Succeſſion : Ed- 
ward the ſecond of England, his 
Queen had the principal hand in the 
depoſing and murther "of her Huſ- 
band. This kind of dangeris then to 
be feared , chiefly when the 17ves 
have Plots for therailing of their own _ 
Children, or elſe that they be Ad- 
voutreſles. | 1 

For their Children + The Trage- * 
dies likewiſe of dangers from_ them 
have been many. And generally the 
entring of Fathers into ſuſpicion of 
their Chz{4rez, hath been ever unfor-: 
tunate. The deſtruftion of 245 apha 
(that we named before) was o fatal 
to Solymans Line, agithe Succeſſion 
of the Turks from Solyman until this 
day is ſuſpected to be untrue, and of 
{trange bleod ; for that Selyzzs the 
ſecond was thought to. be ſuppo- 
ſitious. The deftruction of Criſpy, : 

a young Prince, of rare _— | 
7} _ 
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by ConStautinns the great, his Father, 
was in like manner fatal to his Houſe; 
for both ConStartinus and ConStance 
His Son died - violent Deaths; and 
Conifantins his other Son did little 
better, whodied indeed of Sicknels, 
but after that Julianus had eaken 
Arms againſt him. The deſtruction of 
Demetrins, Son to Philip the Second 
.. of Macedon, turned upon the Father, 
- -whodied of Repentance. And many 
like examples there are 3 but few or 
none where the Fathers had goed by 
ſuch diſtruſt, except it were where 
the Sons were up 1n open Arms againſt 
them ; as was Selyzms the firlt againſt 
Bajazet, and the three Sons of Hem- 
73 the ſecond King of Erglard. 

For their Prelates - When they 
are proud and great,there isalfo dan- 
ger from them; asit was in the times 
of Anſelmws, and Thomas Becket 
Arch-Biſhops of Canterbury,who with 
| their Croſiers did almoſt try 1t with 
{the Kings Sword and yet they had 
 rodeal _ ſtout: and haughty Kings; 
Willians 
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William 'Rufss, Henry the firſt, and 
Henry the ſecond. The danger 1s not - 
from the State, but where it hath a 
dependence of forreign Authority , 
or where the Church-Men- come 1n, 
and are elected, not by the collation 
of the King, or particular Patrons, 
but by the people. 

For their Nobles : To keep them 
ata diſtance itis not amiſs, but to de- 
preſs them may make a King more 
abſolute, bur leſs ſafe, and leſs able 
to perform any thing that he deſires. 
I have noted it in my Hiſtory.of King 
Henry the ſeyenth: of England, who 
depreſſed his Nobility 5 whereupon 
it came to pals,” that his times were 
full of Difficulties and troubles; for 
the Nobzlity, though they continued 
loyal unto him, yet did they not co- 
operate with him in his buſineſs; ſo 
that in effect he was fain to. do all 
things himſelf. 

For their Second Nobles : Thereis 
not much danger from them, . being a 
Body diſperſed. They may ſometimes 

| diſcourſe | 
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_ diſcourſe high, but that doth little 
hurt. Beſides, they are a counterpoize 
to the higher Nobz/izy,that they grow 
not too potent : And laſtly,being the 
moſt immediate in Authority with the 
common people, they do beſt temper 
popular Comimotions. 

For their Merchants : They are 
Pena porta; and if they flouriſh not, 
a Kingdome may have good Limbs, 
but will have empty Veins, and nou- 
riſh little. Taxes and Impoſts upon 
them do ſeldome good to the Kings 
Revenue; for that that he wins in 
the Hundred, he leeſeth in the Shirez 
the particular Rates being increaſed, 
but the total bulk of Trading rather 
decreaſed. 

For their Comrmons : There is little 
danger from them,except it be where 
they have great and potent Heads, or 
where you meddle with the point of 
Religion, or their Cuſtomes, or means 
of Life. | 

For their Mex of War : It is a dan- 

gerous State, where they live and re- 
| : main 
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main ina'Body, and-are ufed to Do- 


natives, whereof we ſee examples in- 


the Janazaries and Pretorian Bands. 
of Rome : But Trayningsof Men,and 
Arming: them in ſeveral places, and 


under feveral Commanders, and with- 


out Donatives, are things of Defence, 


and no Danger. | 
Princes are like to Heavenly Bodies, 


'which cauſe good orevil times 3 and 


which have much Yexeratzoz, but no 


Reſt. All precepts concerning Kings 


are ih. effe&t comprehended in thoſe 
two Remembrances; AMemernto quod 
es Home, and Memento quod es Deane, 

. . 4 © » o% 
or Vice Dez.; the one bridleth their 


Power, and the other their Will. 


Of Counſel. 
+ I 


"> oreateſt truſt betwen Main and 
Man, is the truſt of Giving Conn- 


ſel; For in other confidences Men 


commit 


3 "x12 S&ir Francis :Bacons E/ayes. ; 
_-commit the partsof Life, their: Lands, 


their: Goods , their Children, their 


Credit, ſome particular Afﬀair : But to 
ſuch as they make their Connſel/dwrs, 
they commit the whole,by how much 
the more they are obliged to all faith 
aud integrity. The wiſeft Prices 
need not think it any diminution to 
their Greatneſs, or derogationto their 
Sufhciency,to rely upon Connfel. God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made 
it one of the great Names of his bleſ- 
ſed Son 3 The Connſelour. Selomorr 
hath pronounced, that 7 Conrnſel zx 
- flability. Things will have their firſt 
_ or ſecond agitation, if they be mot 
> toſſed upon the arguments of Connſel, 

they will be toſſed upon the waves of 
Fortune, and be full of inconſtancy, 

doing and undoing, like the reeling 
of a drunken Man. Solomons Son 
found the force of Coxrſel, as his Fa- 
ther ſaw the necefſlity of it. For the 
beloved Kingdome of God was. firſt 


rent and broken by ilL:Connſet; upon 


which Coxzſet there are ſet for inftru- 
tion 
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tion the two 'marks, whereby Bat 


them, which is the firſt begetting ar 
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Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that 
it was young Counſel for the Perſons, 
and violent Counſel tor the Matter. 

The ancient times do ſet forth in 
figure, both the incorporation, and 
inſeparable conjunction of Conrnſel 


with Kzzgs, and the wile and politick 


uſe of Convſel by Kings 3, the one in 


- that they ſay, Jupiter did marry Ae- 


77, which lignifieth Connſel,, where- . 
by they intend that Sovereignty. 18 


-Mmairied: to Coxnſel,- the other in that 


which followeth , which was thus: - 
Fhey ſay after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, ſhe conceived by him, and was 
with Child, but J»pzter ſuffered. her 
not to ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but 
eat her up 3 whereby. he became him- 
ſelf with Child, and was delivered of 
Pallas Armed out of his Head 5 which 
monſtrous Fable containeth a ſecret of 
Empire, how Kings are. to makeuſe 
of. their Conzſel of, State. . That firſt 
they ought to referre matters unto 


1M- 
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'-commit the partsof Life, their Lands, 


their Goods, their Children, their 
Credit, ſome particular Afair : But to 
ſuch as they make their Coxrſe/onrs, 
they commit the whole,by how much 
the more they are obliged to all faith 
aud integrity. The wiſeſt Prixces 
need not think it any diminution to 
their Greatneſs, or derogationto their 
Sufficiency,to rely upon Counfel. God 
himſelf is not without, but hath made 
it one of the great Names of his bleſ- 
ſed Son ; The Connſelour. Solomory 
hath pronounced, that 7 Cennſel 7s 
- flability. Things will have their firſt 
_ or ſecond agitation, if they be mot 
. toſſed upon the arguments of Counſel, 
they will be toſſed upon the waves of 
Fortune, and be full of inconftancy, 
doing and undoing, like the reeling 
of a drunken Man. Solomons Son 
found the force of Counſel, as his Fa- 
ther ſaw the neceſlity of it. For the 
beloved Kingdome of God was: firſt 
rent and broken by 1LCoxxſet; upon 
which Coxzſet there are ſet for _ 
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tion the two 'marks,, whereby Bad 
Counſel is for ever beſt diſcerned, that 
it was young Conrnſel for the Perlons, 
and vzolent Counſel tor the Matter. 
The ancient times do ſet forth in 
figure, both the incorporation, and 
inſeparable conjunction of Conrnſel 
with Kizgs, and the wiſe and politick 
uſe of Conuſel by Kizgs 3 the one in 
that they fay, Jupiter did marry Ae- 
775, which {ignifieth Conrſel,, where- - 
by they intend that Sovereignty 18 
married: to Coxnſel,- the other in that 
which followeth, which was-rhus-: 
Fhey ſay after Jupiter was married to 
Metis, ſhe conceived by him, and was 
with Child, but J»piter ſuffered her 
not to ſtay till ſhe brought forth, but 
eat her up; whereby. hebecame him- 
ſelf with Child, and was delivered of 
Pallus Armed out of his Head 3 which 
monſtrous Fable containetha ſecret of 
Empire, how. Kizgs are to makeuſe 
of their Connſel of, State. That firſt 
they ought to referre matters unto 
them, which 1s the firſt begetting ar 
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impregnation 5 but when they are 
elaborate,moulded, and ſhapedin the 
womb of their Conr/el,and grow ripe, 
and ready to be brought forth, that 
then they ſuffer not their Counſel to go 


through with the reſolution and di- 


rection, as if it depended on them 
but take the. matter back into their 
own hands, and make it appear to 
the World, that the Decrees and fi- 
nal DireQions (which, becauſe they 
come forth with Pradexce and Power, 
are reſembled to Palos Armed) pro- 


cecded- from theinſelves : And tidt 
onely from their 4»thority, but (the 


more to adde reputation to them- 
ſelves) from their Head and Device. 
Let us now ſpeak of ' the Taconve- 
niencies of Connſcl,” and of the Re- 
medies, The Inconvenienties that 
have been noted in. calling and uſing 
Counſel, are three-: Firſt, the reveal- 
ingof Afﬀairs, whereby they become 
leſs Secrer. Secondly, the weakning 
of the Authoriry of Princes,as if they 
were [els of themſelves. Thirdly, the 
| danger 
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danger of being unfaithfully Connſel- 
led; and more for the good of them 
that Counſel,then of him that is-Cour- 
ſelled. For which Tnrconveniencies the 
Dodrine of 7taly, - and practice of 
Frace in ſome Kings times, hath 1n- 
troduced Cabinet Connſels; a reme- 
dy worſe then the diſeaſe. _ 

As to Secrecy: Princes arenot bound 
to communicate all matters with all 
Conpxſellours, but may extra andſe- 
lea&.Neither isit neceſſary that he that 
conſulteth what he ſhould do, ſhould 
declare what he yyill-do. But let Prim- 
rex beware, that 'the wnſecreting of 
their Affairs comes - not: from them- 
ſelves. Andas for Cabinet Connſels, it 


-may be their 179720 ; Plenmn rhwiiriins 


June - One futile perſon,” that rhakerh 
it his glory totell, will do'thove hurt, 
then many that know it their duty to 
conceal. It 1s true, there be ſome AF- 
fairs which require extreath Secrecy, 
which will -hardly 'go beyond one or 
two perfons belides the Ki»g's Nei- 
ther are thoſe Connſels unproſperous 5 

| r 
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for befides the Seerecy; they common- 


ly go on canſtantly.m one. Spifit of 


Dire&tion without: :diitraGtion. But 
- thenit:muſt be a prudent X7zg, ſuch 
as 18 able to'grinde with a Hard-17/; 
And thoſe Tnward Counſelours had 
need alſo/be wiſe Men, and eſpecially 
true and truſty to'the Kings ends 3: as 


it was with King Herry theſeventh of 


Englazd; who in his greateſt buſineſs 
imparted himſelf to none, except it 
were to Morton and Fox... 
- For weekring of Authority :: The 


Fable ſhewetlithe Remedy; Nay-the 
1 Majeſty. of -Kings is .rather-exalted 
- _ . thendiminiſhed, whenthey are wthe 


Chair of Counſel : Neither was there 
.ever-Prixce; bereaved. of; his,depen- 
.©cs by. his:Conncel,except wherethere 


hath. been <cither an over-greatneſs in 


one EonnſeNogr,or an over-{trict com- 
bination in divers, which are. things 
ſoon found and holpen..: 7 ii" 
For the laft 1zconvertiexce ,\- that 
Men will Counſel with 41 Eye tetberm- 
ſelves ; Certainly, Now inveniet fidew 
ſuper 
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ſuper terram, is meant.of the nature { 


[compoſition -of -a Caxnrſe/our 1-rather* 
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of -times ; and; not:of all-parmeular-,. 
perſons. There bejthat arein nftirres+ 
faithful,and fincere, and plain,and di-- 
ret ; not-crafty, and involved; Let. 
Princes above all draw to:themieivas:: 
ſuch natures. 'Befides., Chynſeloprs 
arenot commonly ſo united; 'burthat”* 
one Connſel/our keepeth Gentinel over - 
another ſo that if any do- Counſel 
out of fattjon-qr private.ends, itcoms . 
monly .comes:to the Kings Ear.' But: 
the beſt Remedy is, if Princes know: 
their Connſtlours, .as well as their 
Counſel/ours know them ; F 
Principis eſp virtus maxima rofſe ar. 

. Ando: the:othet fide,Connſetonrs . 
ſhould: not .be. too. ſpeculative into. 
their: Soyereigns Perſon. - The true 


to be ſkilled. in their. Maſters buſineſs, 
thenin his Nature 3 forthen heis ke: 
to adviſe kim, :'and/notto feed hishu+ 
mour-Tt.isof fi 1ngular uſe to Princes, 
it: they . ta take the: Opinions of their 
Conncel, both ſeparately and | together. 
5; For 
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' - For pfivate opiniowis more free, but 


-, opinion before others 1s: more reve- 
rend*iIn private, Men are more bold 
inthe own humours, and in conſort 
Men are more obnoxious to others hu- 
naeurs; therefore it is good to take* 
both” And: of -the:inferiour fort, ra- 
ther'm private, to preſerve freedome, 
of the preater, rather in conſort, to 
preſerve reſpect. Itis in vain for Prir- 
ces:toitake Connſet coneerning Aſat- 
ters, if they take no Counſel likewiſe 
concerning perſons : For'all Matters 
areas dead Images; and the life of 
the execution of Affairs reſteth in the 
good' choice of Perſons. Neither ts it 
enongh' to conſult concerning-Per- 
ſonr, Secundun genera, as inan Idea, 
or Mathematical Deſcription , what 
tke kind and charaQer of the Perſor 
ſhould þe ;. for the greateſt errours 
are committed, and the-moſt judge- 
ment:is ſhewn in the'choice of Ind;- 
viduals. It was truly ſaid,0ptivri Con- 


 ftliarii mortui;, Books will ſpeak plain, 


when Connſel/ours Blanch. Therefore 
| it 
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it isgood to be cenveriant in them, © ** 


ſpecially the Books of ſuch as them- 


ſelves have been Acours upor'the: * * 


Stage. 
The Conrſels at this Day in -moſt" 
Places are but Familiar meetings, 
where Matters are rather talked on: 
than debated. And they run | too... 
ſwift to the Order or Aﬀof Connſel.- 
It were better, that in Cauſes of 
weight the matter were propounded 
oneday , and not ſpoken ta till the: 
next day, 11 node Confilium. $0 was" 
it done in the Commiſſion of Uo 
between England and Scotland,which 
was a Grave and Orderly Aſſembly. 


|TI commend -ſet Daies for Petitions * 


for both it gives the Suitours more 
certainty for their Attendance; and- 
it frees the meetings for Matters of E-" 
ſtate , that they may Hoc agere. In 
choice of Committees for ripening 
Buſineſs for the Coxrſel; it 13 better to- 
chooſe indifferent perſons, eharr to. 
make an Indifferency, by putting in 
thoſe that are firong on both: ſides. 
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© asfor. Trade, for Treaſure , for War, 
- + fer. Suits, for ſome Provinees : for 
wherethere be divers particular Con 
els ,-and but one Conrfel of Eſtate, 


ry. Letſuch as are tainform Conrſels 
out of their particular Profeſſions ( as 


the like: be firſt heard [before Com- 
&vi#Htees:; and then, as Occaſion ſerves, 
before the Coxnſel. And letthem not 
come in multitudes, or in a Tribuni- 


Courſels, not to inform them, A long 
Table, and a ſquare Table , or Seats 
> aboutthe Walls ſeem things of Form, 
but are things" of Subſtance; for at a 
| long. Fable, a.fewat the'upper endin 
Effe&, ſway all-the Buſineſs 3 but in 
the other: Form:there is more uſe of 
the Connſeours Opinions that fit low- 
ers. A-K7ng, when he preſides in Courn- 
ſel; let him beware how he Opens his 
| Es, OWn 
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I commenid:alſo /terdirg Commiſſions, 


.*CasatÞb in Spain) they are in. effect. 
no.more{ than ſflanding Commiſſions 3. 
4 Javethatithey have greater Authori- - 


Lawyers, Sea-men , Mint-men, and . 


tious manner ;- for thatis toclamour - 
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of | Delayes. , Tat 
own Inclination too muclty in that 
which he propoundeth) for elſe Cour- 


ſellours will but take the Winde of 


him; and in ſtead of giving Free 
Counſel, ſing him a Song of Pla- 


cebo. 


Ca 
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F ORTUNE 1s like the Market, 
where many times if you can ſtay 
a little, the Price will fall. And again, 
it is ſometimes like Syb:/a's Offer , 
which at firſt offereth the Commodi- 
ty at full , then conſumeth part and 
part , and ſtill holdeth up the Price. 
For Occafior ( asit 15 in the Common . 
verſe ) turneth a bald Noddle after 


ſhe hath preſented her locks int Front , 


and ns hold taken ; or at leaſt turneth 
the Handle of the Bottle firſt to be re- 
ceived, and after the Belly which 1s 
hard to claſp. There is ſurely no 
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greater” Wiſdome than well to time 
the Beginnings and Onſets of Things. 
Dangers are no more light , if they 
once ſeem light 3 and more Dangers 
_ havedeceived Menthen forced them. 
. Nay, it were better to meet ſome 
Dangers half way, though they come 
nothing near,than to keep too long a 
watch upon their Approaches 3 for if 
a Man watch too long, it 1s odds he 
will fall asJeep. On the other fide, to 
- be deceived withtwo long Shadows , 
( asfomehave been, when the Moon 
was low, and ſhone on their Enemies 
. back )) and ſo to ſhoot off before the 
\._ ties; or to teach Dangers to come 
. On, 'by over early Buckling towards 
them, 1sanother extreme. The Ripe- 
neſs or Unripeneſs of the Occaſion (as 
*we laid ) muſt-ever be well weighed; 
and generally it is good to commit” 
the beginnings of all grezt Attions to 
Arens with his hundred Eyes; and the 
ends to Briarens With his hundred 
bands; firſt to Watch , and then to 
Speed. For the Helmet of Pluto, 
; - which 
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viſible! is Se 10th Counfel! hd 
Celerity' int the Exteutibir. Por when 
| thingsare once cone rthe EXEC -Utton, 
there isno'SerFecy ce fable” toes 
ledity5, * like theniotivn of a Buller in 
the Afr, whithflyeth ſo ſit, as1t "outs 
runs the oFE | 


amend. — -Y * 
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VV F take Crnttith, 7 for. a Siniſter 
or Crooked ifdome. And 
certatnly there is great ' difference be- 
tween a Cunting Man , and a Wiſe 
Man, not onely in point of Honeſty , 
bur in potht of Ability. There be that 
canpack the Cards , and yet y "Song 
play, well: [fo there are ſome that 
are good in Cahvaſſes and Factions o 
thatare otherwiſe Weak Men. A. gain, 
It is one thing to'underſtand Perſons, 
andanothert ing to underſtand Mat- 
W224 
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ters:3 for many are -perfett i in Mens 
Hum thatarenot greatly. Capa- 
ble ofthe Real-Part of Buſineſs, which 
is the Conſtitution, of: one that hath 
ſtudied Men .moxe.then Books. . Such 
Men are- fitter for Practice, than for 
Countel : and they are' good. but in 
their own Alley, turn them to new 
Men, and they have loſt their Aim : 
ſo as the old Rule to know a Fool 
froma Wiſe Man 3 47itte, ambos nu- 
dos ad ignotos", \& videbis, doth 
ſcarce hold for them. And becauſe 
theſe Canning Men are like Haber- 
daſhers of ſmall Wares, it isnot amiſs 
to ſet forth their Shop. \g 

Ttis a point of Cunning to wait up- 
on him, with whom you ſpeak, with 
your eye, as the Jeſuites giveitin pre- 


Mien that haye ſecret Hearts, and 
Tranſparart=Countenagces.: Yet this 


would be'done with a demure Aha-. 
fing of your Eye ſometimes, as the Je- 


fuites alſo do uſe. 


ny 


cept : for there may be many Wiſe 


Another i is, that when you! baye an. 
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ny thing to obtain of preſent diſpatch, 
you entertain and amuſe the party 
with whom you deal, with ſome other 
Diſcourſe, that he benot too much a- 
wake to make Objeftions. 'T knew a 
Connſellour and Secretary that never 
came to Queer Elizabeth of England 
with Bills to ſign, but he would al- 
ways firſt put her into ſome Diſcourſe | 
of Eſtate , that ſhe mought theleſs 
mind the Bills. 

The like Surprize may be made by 
moving things , when the Party is in 
haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider ad- 
viſedly of that is moved. 

If a Man would croſs a Buſineſs 
that he doubts ſome other would 
handſomely and effeCtually move, let 
him pretend to wiſh it well, and 
move it himſelf in ſach- ſort as may. 
foil it. - 

The 'breaking off in the midft of 
that, one was about toſay, as it he 
cook himſelf up, breedsa greater Ap- 
petite in him with whom you confer 
to know more, 

Q-3 And 
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And becaule it works better;iwhen 
any thing ſeemeth to be gotten from 
you.by Queſtion ; than if -you offer it 
of your {elf 3 ;you, may, lay a)Þait. for 
a Queſtion by thewing another Viſage 
and Countenance than you:are wont 3 
tothe end, togive Occaſion for the 
party.to ask what'the Matter is of the 
Changes As Nebemigs did 31 ,41nd 7 
had not. before that tinge been ſad be: 
fore the King. x | 

In things that are tender and un- 
pleaſing, it is good to break the Ice 
by ſome., whoſe; words, are-: of leſs 
weight , and +9. reſeryg;the. more 
weighty Voice to come. in as 'by 
chance , ſo that he may be aſked the 
Queſtion upon the other Speech 3 As 
Narciſſus did in relatipg to Clandins 
rhe Marriage! of . effalina and  87- 
lins. 


In things that a Man would not be | 


ſcenin himſel; it is a point of Cx-- 
ing to borrow the name of the world, 
asto ſay; The world fas. qr, There is 
a ſpeech abroad. | 

- I 


— 
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I knew one, that when he wrote a 
Letter, he would put that which was 
moſt Material in the Poſtſcript, as it it 
had been a By-matter. 

I knew another. that when he came 
to have Speech , he would pals over 
that that he intended moſt , and go. 
forth, and come back again and ſpeak 
of it, as of a thing that he had almoſt 
forgot. 

Some procure themſelves to be 
ſurprized at ſuch times, as it 1s like 
the party that they work upon will 
\uddenly come uponthem , andto be 
found with a Letter in their hand , or 
doing ſomewhat which they are not . 
accuſtomed; tothe end they may be 
oppoſed of thoſe things, which of 
themſelves they are defirous to ut- 
ter. | 
It is a point of Cunnirg to: let fall 
thoſe Words ina Mans own Name , 
which he would have another Man 
learn and uſe, and thereupon take ad- 
vantage. I knew two that were Com- 
petitours for the Secretaries Place in 
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Dneen Elizabeths time, and yet kept 
good Quarter between themſelves , 
and would confer one with another 
upon the Buſineſs; and the one of 
them ſaid , that to bea Secretary in 
the Declination of a Monarchy, was a 
tickliſh thing, and that he did not af- 
fect it : the other ſtraight caught up 
thoſe Words, and diſcourſed with di- 
yers of his Friends, that he had no 
reaſon to delire to be Secretary in the 
Declining of a Monarchy. The firſt 
Man took hold of it , and found 
means 3 it was told the &zeex,, Who 
hearing of a Declination of a Monar- 
| chy, took it ſfo1ll, as ſhe would never 
after hear of the others Suit. 

There isa Cxzning, which wein 
England call, The turning of the Cat ir 
the Pan ; which is, when that which 
a Man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another had ſaid it to him; and to 
ſay truth, it is not eaſe, when ſuch a 
Matter pafſed between two, to make 
it appear from which of them it firſt 


moved and began. 
Tt 


—— 
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[tis a way that ſome Men have to 
glance and dart at others, by jultify- . 
ing themſelves by Negatives3 as to 
ſay , This I donot « as Tigel/inns did 
towards Burrhus 5 Se non diverſas 
ſpes, ſed incolumitatem Tmperatoris 
fempliciter ſpeFare. | 

Some have in readineſs ſo many 
Tales and Stories, as there1s nothing 
they would inſinuate, but they can 
wrap It into a Tale, which ſerveth 
both to keep themſelves more in 
Guard , and to make others carry it 
with more Pleaſure. 

It is a good point of Caring for a 
Man to thape the Anſwer he would 
have in his own Words and Propoſi- * 
tions; for it makes the other Party 
{tick the leſs. 

It is ſtrange , how long ſome Men 
will lie in wait to fpeak ſomewhat 
they defire to ſay, and how far about 
they will fetch, and how:gmany other 
Matters they will beat oveFto come 
near it; it isa thing of great Patience, 
but yet of much Ute. 

G 5 A. 
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A ſudden bold and. unexpected 
 Queſtzon doth, many times ſurpriſe a 
| Man, and lay him open: Like to him, 
that having changed his name , and 
walking in Paxls , another ſuddenly 
came behind him, and called him by 
his true Name, whereat ftraightways 
he looked back. 

But theſe Small Wares , and Petty 
Points of Cx-#72e are infinite 3 and it 
were a'good decd to make a. lit of 
them : for that nothing doth. more 
hurt in a State, than that Canning Mer 
paſs for Wiſe. 

But certainly ſome there are that 
know the Reſorts and Falls of. Buft- 
mneſfs,that cannot ſink into the Main of 
- It : like a Houfe that hath convenient 
*Staiis and Entries, but never a fair 
Room. Therefore you ſhall ſee them 
find out pretty Looſes in the Conclu-, 
ſion, but are no ways able to examine 
or debate Matters : and yet common- 
ly they take advantage of the Ina- 
bility, and would be thought Wits of 
direction. Some build rather upon the 
abu- 
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: bufing ef others, and: ( as we now 
ſay ) Putting tricks upon them:;than 
upon ſoundneſs of their own proceed- | 
ings. But Solomon ſaith, Pradens adv. 
vertit ad greſſus ſuos , Stultns divertit 
ad dolos. 


Of Wiſdom for a Mans 
Self. 


XXIIN. 


A" Ant is a wiſe creatnre for it ſelf, 
bur it is a ſhrewd thing in an Or- 
chard or Garden. And certainly Men 
that are great Lovers of Themſelves , 
waſte the Publick. Divide with rea- 
ſon between Self-Love and Society : 
and be ſo true to thy Self, as thou be 
not falſe to Others, ſpecially to thy 
King and Country. It isa poor Cen- 
ter of a Mans Actions, himſelf. It is 
right Earth 3 for that onety ſtands faſt 
upon his own Center, whereas all 
things 


- 
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things that have Afﬀinity with the Hea- 
2ens, move upon the Center of ano- 
| ther which they benefit. The refer- 
ring of all toa Afars Self is more to- 
lerable in a Sovereign Prince; becauſe 
Themſelocs are not onely Themſelves ; 
but their Good and Evil isat the pe- 
Til of the Pablick Fortune. But it 15a 
deſperate Evil ina Servantto a Prince, 
ora Citizen ina Republick. For what- 
foever Afairs paſs ſuch a Mans hands, 
he crooketh them to his own ends, 


which muſt needs be often Eccentrick 


to the ends of hisMaſter orState:there- 
fore let Princes or States chooſe ſuch 
Servants as have not this mark;except 
they mean their Service ſhould be 
made but the accellary. .That which 
maketh the effect more pernicious 1s, 
| that all proportion is loſt ; 1t were dif- 
proportion. enough for the Servants 
ood to be preferred before the Ma- 
 _ but yet 1t 15 a greater extreme , 
when a little good of the Servant ſhall 
carry things againſt a greatgood of the 
Maſters. And yet that is the caſe of bad 
Officers, 
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Of Wiſdome for a Mans ſelf. 133 
Officers, Treaſurers, Ambaſladours, 
Generals, and other falſe and corrupt 
Servants, which ſet a Byafs upon their 
Bowl of their own petty Ends and En- 
vies, to the overthrow of their Ma- 
{ters great and Important Affairs. And 
for the moſt part, the Good ſuch Ser- 
vants recelve Is after the model of 
their own fortune, but the hurt they 
{ell for that good, is after the model of 
their Maſters fortune. And certainly it 
is thenature of extream Self-Lovers 5 
as they will ſet an Houſe on Fire, and 
It were but to roaſt their Eggs: And 
yet theſe Men many times hold credit 
with their Maſters, becauſe their ſtudy 
is but to pleaſe them, and profit Them- 


ſclves 3 and for cither reſpect they will 


abandon the good of their Afairs. 
Wiſdome for a Mans ſelf is in many 
branches thereof a depraved thing. 
Ttis the Yiſdome of Rats that will be 
ſure to leave a Houſe ſomewhat be- 
fore 1t fall. Iris the Wiſdome of the 
Fox that thruſts out the Badger, who 
digged and made room for him, - is 
rene 
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the Wiſdome of Crocodiles, that ſhed 
tears when they would devour. But 
that which 1s ſpecially to be noted, 1s, 
that thoſe which (as Cicero ſayes of 
Pompey) are, Sui amantes ſine rivali, 
are many times unfortunate. And 
whereas they have all their time ſa- 
crificed to Themſelogs, they become 
in the end Themſelves ſacrifices to the 
inconſtancy of Fortune, whoſe wings 
they thought by their Self-Wi/Aoxze to 
have pinnioned. ; 


| 
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Of Innovations. 
21 KAIV. 


AS® the births of living Creatures at 

firſt are iJ] ſhapen, ſo are all 1-- 
zovations, Which are the births of 
time. Yet notwithſtanding, as thoſe | 
that firſt bring Honour into their Fa- 
mily , are commonly more worthy 
then. moſt that ſucceed : So the firſt 
Prefident (if it be good) 1s ſeldome 
attained 
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attained by imitation. For ill to Mans 
nacure, as it ſtands peryerfed, hath a 
natural motion, ſtrongeſt in continu- 
ance: But good, as a forced motion, 
ſtrongeſt at firſt. Surely every Medz- 
cine 1s an Innovation; and he that 
will not apply new Remedies, muſt 
expect new Evils: For time 1s the 
greateſt Imnovatour. And if time of 
courſe alter things to the worſe, and 
Wiſdome and Counſel ſhall not alter 
them to the better, what ſhall be the 
end? TItis true, that what isſetled by 
cuſtome, though it be not good, yet 
at leaſt it is fir. And thoſe things 
which , have long gone together, are 
as it were confederate within them- 
ſelves, whereas new things piece not 
ſo well: But though they help by 
their utility, yet they trouble by their 
1nconformity. Beſides, they are like 
Strangers, more admired', and leſs 
favoured. All this 1s true, if time 
ſtood ſtill ; which contrariwiſe mo- 
veth ſo round, that a froward reten- 
tion of cuſtome is as turbulent a thing, 

as 
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as an T-ovation : and they that re- 
verence too much old times, are but 
a ſcorn to the new. It were good there- 
fore, that Men in their I-movatiors 
would follow the example of time it 
ſelf; which indeed [zmovateth preat- 
Iy,but quietly, and by Ges Caxce 
to be perceived : For otherwiſe, what- 
ſoeyer is new is unlooked for 3 and 
ever it mends ſome, and pairs other : 
And he that 1s holpen takes it for a 
Fortune, and thanks the time, and 
he that is hart for a wrong, and impu- 
teth it to the Authour. It is good alſo 
not to try experiments in States, ex- 
cept the neceſlity be urgent, or the 
utility evident 3 and well to beware, 
that it be the Reformation that draw- 
eth on the Change, and not the de- 
fire of Change that pretendeth the 
Reformation. And laſtly, that the 
Novelty, though it be not-rejected, 
yet be held for a ſuſpet : Andas the 
Scripture faith, That we make a ſtand 
upon the ancient way, and then look 
about #5, and diſcover what is the 
| frereight 
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ftreight and right way, and ſs towalk 


22 it. 
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Of Diſpatch. 
XXV. 


A ffted Diſpatch 1s one of the moſt 
dangerous things to buſineſs that 
can be. It is like that which the Phy- 
{icians call Predigestion, or Haity Di- 
gefHion, which is ſure to fill the Body 
full of crudities, and ſecret ſeeds of 
Diſeaſes. Therefore meaſure not Dz- 
ſpatch by the times of ſitting, but by 
the advancement of the bulineſs. 
And as in Races, it isnot the large 
Stride, or high Lift that makes the 
ſpeed :- So in buſineſs the keeping 
cloſe tothe matter, and not taking of 
It too much at once, procureth Dz- 
ſpatch. It is the care of ſome,onely to 
come off ſpeedily for the time, or to 
contrive ſome falſe periods of buli- 
neſs, becauſe they may ſeem Mer of 
Diſpatch» 
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Difpatch. But it is one thing to abbre- 
viate by contracting, another by cut- 
ting off; and buſineſs ſo handled at 
ſeveral ſittings or meetings, goeth 
commonly backward and forward in 
an unſteady manner. T knew a Wiſe 
an that had it for a by-word, when 
he ſaw Men haſten to a concluſion 3 
Stay a little, that we may make an 
end the ſooner, | 
On the other ſide, Trxe Diſpatch is 
a rich thing. For time1s the meaſure 
of buſineſs, as money is of wares 
and buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, 
where 'there is ſmall Diſpatch. The 
Spartans and Spaniards have been 
noted to be of ſmall Diſpatch; 173 
venga la Muerte de Spagna, Let my 
Death come from Spain, For then it 
will be ſure tobe long in coming; 
Give good hearing to thoſe that give 
the firſt information in bulineſs 3 and 
rather dire&t them in the: beginning , 
then interrupt them in the continu- 
ance of their Speeches : For he that 


3s put out of his own order will go 
forward 
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forward and backward, and be'more 
tedious while he waits upon his me- 
mory, then he. could have been, tf 
he had gone on in hisown courſe. But 
ſometimes it is ſeen, that the Mode- 
ratour 1s more troubleſome then the 
Actour, 

Tterations are commonly loſs of. 
time 3. but there is no ſuch grain of 
time, -asto iterate often the State of 
the QueZion; For it chaſeth away 
many a frivolous Speech as it is co- 
ming forth. Long and curiousSpeech- 
es'are as fit for Diſpatch, asa'Robe or 
Mantte with'a long: trains for Race. 

Prefaces;: and Paſlages, and Excu- 
ſations, and other Speeches of refe- 
rence to the perſon;':are great waſts 
of timez 'and- though they ſeem to 
proceed of modeſty, they are bravery. 
Yet beware of being too material, 
when there is anyimpediment or ob- 
{truction in Mens Wills 3 for pre-occu- 
pation of mind ever requireth pre- 
face of Speech, like a fomentation to 
make the unguent enter, 

Above 
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Above all things Order,and Diitr;- 
bution, and Singling out: of Parts 1s 
the life of Diſpatch, fo as the Diitri- 
bxtion be not 'too ſubti] :- For he that 
doth not divide, will neverenter-well 
into buſineſs, and he that divideth 
too much, will never come out of it 
clearly. To chooſe time, 1s to fave 
time 3: and an unſeaſonable motion is 
but beating the Air. There be three 
parts of buſineſs; the Preparation, 
the Debate or Examination, and the 
PerfeFion: Whereof it you look for 
Diſpatch , let. the middle -onely be 
the work of many, and the firſt and 
laſt the work of few. The proceed- 
ing upon ſomewhat conceived in wri- 
ting, doth for the moſt part facilitate 
Diſpatch ; For though it. ſhould be 
wholly rejected, yet that Negative 1s 
more pregnant of direction then an 
Trdefinite 5 as aſhes are more genera- 

tive then duſt. 
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Of Seeming Wiſe. *- © 
___ Se. 

I bath been an opinion $ thatwhe. 


French are wiſer then "they ſeem,.” ©. 


and the Spaniards ſeem wiſer then' 
they are. but howſoeyer it be between 
Nations, - certainly it is ſo between. 
Man and Man,..For. as. the'. Apostle, 
faith of Godlineſs, Having 'a:fhew of 
Godlineſs,but denying the power there- 
of; ſo.certainly there are in points of 
wiſdome and ſufficiency, that de no- 
thing or little very ſolemnly 3. Jfagzo. 
conatu pugas. Tt18s a ridiculous thing, 
and fit for a Satyr,to Perſons of judge- 
ment, to ſee what ſhifts theſe Forma-. 
liſts have, and what proſpectives to. 
make Superficies to ſeem Body, that: 
hath depth ;and .bulk. Some are 10; 
cloſe and reſerved, as they. will not: 
ſhew their Wares, but by a dark light; 
and ſeem always to keep back ſome- 
what: And when they know within 
them- 


” 
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themſelves,they ſpeak of that they do 
not 'well know,” . would: nevertheleſs 
ſeem to others to know of that 
which they may not well ſpeak. Some 
hel  themſclyes with countenance and 
end are wife by Stons5 ' as C7- 


wa cert faith: of Piſo, that when he an- 


ſwered him, he 'fetehed one” of his 


Brows up to-his F6tehead, and bent' 


the other down to hisChin!Reſpondes, | 


alters .ad Frontem ſublato, altero ad: 


Aferiinum eeprefſs ſupercttio, erudeliti: 
tem tibinon placere. Some think" to' 
bear it by ſpeaking a great word, and' 
_ peremptory 3 and go on, and 
y admittance that, which they” 
cannot make good. Some, '\whatſge- 
ver 1s beyond their reach; 'will ſeem 
to:defpiſe or make light of i it, as im- 
pertinent -or curious, and ſo would 
have their Tenorance * fee Judge: 


Ment. - SomEare never without 2d 


ferenee;” and: commonly by :amuſing 
Men with a ſubtilty, blanch the mat- 
ter; of whom 4. Ge//zwe ſaith, Ho- 
MINE: haters qui verborem tminutiis 
reruns 
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rerum frangit pondera, Of which 
kind alſo Plato in his Protageras bring- 
eth in Prodic#s in ſcorn, and maketh 


bim make a Speech, that confiſteth 


of diitinctions ftom the beginning to 


the end. Generally ſuch Men in all 


deliberattons find eaſe [to'be of thes' 
Negative fide, and affect a credit to 
object and foretel! difticulties : For 
when propoſitions are demied, theres 
an end of them, 'bht if they be al-. 
lowed, it requireth a new work 3 
which falſe point 'of wiſdome 1s the 
bane of bufineſs.. To conclude, there 
- no decaying Merchant, or inward 

DeBgaT, hath fo many tricks to up- 
hol 


rhe credit of their wealth, | as 


theſe empty perſoris have to maintain, 
the credit of their ſufficiency. Seexr- 
ing Wiſe Mex = make ſhift to get 
opinjon,. but tet no'Matr RUN 
for employmett3” for certainly you! 
were better rake for bulineſs'a Khaie 
ſomewhat abfind, then over-forinal. 
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Of Friendſhip. 
PY +  & & > 
T- had been hard for him that ſpake 


that Speech, Whoſeever 3s delighted 
in ſolitude, is either a wild Beaſt, or a 
god. For it 1s moſt true, that a natu- 
ral and ſecret hatred, and averfation 
towards Society in any Man, hath 
ſomewhat of the ſavage Beaſt; but 
itis moſt untrue, that it ſhould have 
any character at all of the Divine 
Nature, except it proceed not-out of 
a pleaſure in Solitude, but out of a 
love and deſire to ſequeſter a Mans 
ſelf for a higher converſation 3 ſuch 
as is found to have been falſly and 
andFignedly jn ſome of the Heathen, 


as Epimenides the Candian, Numa the 


Roman, Empedocles the Seicilian, and 
Apollonixs of Tyana 3 and truly and 
really in divers of the ancient Her- 
mits 


| it, to have put more truth and un-. 
© truth together in few words, then in 


| 
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mits and Holy Fathers of the Church. 
Bur little do Men perceive what Sol7- 
tude is, and how farit extendeth : for 
a Crowd isnot Company, and Faces 


are but a Gallery of Pictures, and talk 


but a Tinckling Czmbal where there 
is no Love, The Latine Adage meet- 
eth with it a little, Magna Civitas , 


- 2agna ſolitudoz becauſe in a great 


Town Friexds are ſcattered , ſo that 
there 1s not that Fellowſhip for the 
moſt part which 1s in leſs Nezghbour- 
hoeds. But we may go further , ant 
affirm molt truly, that it 15 a meet and 
miſerable Solitude to want Friends, 
without which the World is but a 
Wilderneſs : and evenin this Senſe al- 
ſo of Solitude,whoſoever in the frame 
of tis Nature and AfﬀeCtions is unktt 
for Friendſhip , he taketh it of the 
Beaſt, and not from Humanity. 

A Principal Fruit of Friendſhip is 
the Eaſe and Diſcharge of the Fulneſs 
and Swellings of the Heart, which 
Paſſions of all kinds do cauſe and in- 
duce, We know Diſeaſes of Stop- 

: H pings, 
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pings and Sutfoeations are the moſt 
dangerous in the body, and it isnot 
much otherwiſe in the Mind ; You 
may take Sarza to open the Liver, 


'* Feel to open the Spleen, Flowr of 


Sulphur tor the Lungs, Caſtoreum tor 
the Brainz but no Receipt openeth 
the Heart but a true Friend, to whom 
you may impart Griefs, Joyes, Fears, 
Hopes , Suſpicions , Counſels, and 
whatſoever leth upon the Heart to 
oppreſs it in a kind of Civil Shrift or 
Confeſſion. 

It is a ſtrange thing to obſerve how 
high a Rate great Kings and Mo- 
narchs do ſet upon this Fruit of 
Friendſhip whereof we ſpeak 5 ſo 
great , as they purchaſe it many times 
at the hazard of their own Safety and 


| Greatneſs. For Princes, inregard of 


the diſtance of their Fortune from that 
of their Subjects and Servants, cannot 
gather this Frait 5 except ( to make 
Themſelves capable thereof ) they 
raiſe ſome Perſons to be as 1t were 
Companions , and almoſt Equals to 
them- 
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themſelyes, which many times ſorteth 
to Inconvenience. The modern Lan- 
guages give unto-'fuch: Perſons the 
name of Favourites or Privadoes, as if 
it were Matter of Grace or Converſa- 
tion. But the Kowar name attainerh 
the true Uſe and Cauſe thereof,” na 
ming them Participes . Cararnums tor 
it is that which tieththe knot. And 
we ſee plainly that this hath. been 
done, not by Weak and Paſſionate 
Prixces onely, but by: the 'Wiſeſt, and 
moſt Politique that. ever” reigned 3 
Who have oftentimes.joyned to them- * 
ſelves ſome of their Servants, whom 
both Themſelves have called Friexds, 
and allowed Others likewile to call 
them in' the ſame manner ,- uling the 


Word which 1s received between pri- 


vate Men. 
L. Sylla, when he commanded 
Rome, raiſed Pompey { after ſurnamed 


the Great ) to' that Height, that 


Pompey vaunted himſelf 'for 8//a's 
Overmatch :. for when he had carried 


the Corſulſbip tor a Friend of his a- 


H 2 gant 
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gainſt the purſuit of 8&z//a,. and that 
. $zUadida little reſent thereat , and 
-began to ſpeak great, Pompey turned 
upon him again, .and in effe& bade 
him be quiet 3 For that more Men e- 
dored the Sun riſing, then the Sux ſet- 
ting, With Julius Decimus Brutus 
had obtained that Intereſt , as he ſet 
him down inhis Teſtament for Heir 
in Remainder after his Nephew. And 
this was the Man that had power with 
him to drawhim. forth to his: death. 
For:when Ceſar would have diſchar- 
' ged the Senate, in regard of ſome ill 
prelages, and ſpecially a Dream of 
Calpurzia;, This Man . lifted him 
gently by the Arm out of his Chair, 
telling him he hoped he would not 
difmits the Senate till his Wife had 
dreamt a better Dream. Andit ſeem- 
eth his favour was fo great, as Awto- 
X#ias ina Letter which is recited: Yer- 
'batimin'one of Cicers's Philizppiques , 
calleth him Yenefica; Witch as if he 
had enchanted Ceſar. 4ngniFus raifed 
Agrippe (though of mean Birth pon 
Bp tRar 
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that Heighth, as when he conſulted 
with 1ecenas about the Marriage of 
his Daughter Julia, Meceras took 
the Liberty to tell him, That he mnt 
either marry his Daughter to Agrippa, 
or take away his life, there was no third 
way. he had made him ſo great. With 
Tiberius Ceſar Sejanus had aſcended 
to that Heighth, as they two were 
tearmed wa reckoned as a pair of 
Friends. Tiberius in a Letter to him 
faith, Hec pro Amicitia neſt non oc- 
cultavi : and the whole Senate dedi- 
cated an Altar ro Friewdſhip.,, as toa 
Goddeſs, in reſpect of the great Dear- 
neſs of Friendſhip between them two. 
The like or more was between Sept- 
mins Severus and Plantianus : forhe 
forced his Eldeſt Soni to marry the 
Daughter of Plantiamms, and would 
maintain Plantiauus in doing af- 
fronts to his Son, and did write alſo in 
a Letter to the Senate by theſe Words; 
T love the Man ſo well, as T wiſh he may 
over-love me. Now if theſe Princes 
had been as a Trajan , or a Marcys 
| H 3 Aus 
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Aurelius , a Man might have thought 
. that this had proceeded: of -an abun- 
dant Goodneſs of naturez but being 
Men fo Wiſe, of ſuch ſtrength and ſe- 
yerity of Mind , and fo extreme Lo- 
vers of themſelves as all theſe were 3 
it proveth moſt. plainly that they 
found their own Felicity ( though as 
great as ever happened' to mortal 
Men _ but as an half Piece, except 
they mought have'a Friezd to make 
it Entire 3 and yet, which is.more , 
they were Princes that had Wives, 
Sons, Nephews, and yet all theſe 
could not ſupply the Comfort of 
Friendſhip. 

[t is not to be forgotten what Com- 
#1inens obſerveth of his firſt Maſter 
Duke Charles. the Hardy ; namely , 
that he would communicate his Se- 
crets with none; and Ieatt of all thoſe 
Secrets which troubled him moſt. 
Whereupon he goeth- on, and faith , 
That towards his Latter time; That 
cloſeneſs did impair and a little periſh 
bis underflanding. Surely Comminens 
might 


_ : 
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might have made the ſame Judge- 
ment alſo, if it had pleaſed him , of 
his ſecond Maſter Lewzs the Eleventh, 
whoſe cloſeneſs was indeed his Tor- 
mentour. The Parable of Pythagoras 
is dark, but true, Cor me edzto, Eat not 
the Heart.. Certainly if a Man would 
give it a hard Phraſe, thoſe that want 
Friends to open themſelves unto, are 
Cannibals of their own Hearts. But 
one thing is moſt admirable, (where- 
with I will conclude this firſt Fruit of. 
Friendſhip ) which 1s, that this Com- 
municating of a Mans Self to his 
Friend, works two contrary Etiects 5 
for it redoubleth Jozes , and cutteth 
Griefs in Halfs : for there is no Man 
that imparteth his Jozes to his Friend, 
but. he jozeth the more 3. and no Man 
that imparteth his Griefs to his 
Friend , but he grieveth the leſs. So 
that 1t is Intruth of Operation upon a 
Mans mind of like vertue:; as the Al. 
chymiſts ule to attribute to their Stone. 
for Mans Body , that it worketh all 
contrary Efie&ts, but ſtill to the Good 
Y H. 4 and 
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- and Benefit of Nature ; but yet with- 
out praying in Aid of Alchymifts, 
there 15a manifeſt Image of thisin the 
ordinary courſe of Nature: for in 
Bodies Un7er ſtrengthneth and. che- 
riſheth any natural Action 3 And on 
the other fide, weakneth and dulleth 
any violent impreſſion : and even fo it 
is of Minds. 

The ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip 1s 
Healthfull and Sovereign for the Vz- 
deritanding , as the firlt is for the 4f- 
 fedions: for Friendſhip maketh in- 
decd a fair Day in the Aﬀe&ions from 
Storm and Tempeſts 3 but 1t maketh 
Daylight in the Underſtanding out of. 
Darkneſs and Confuſion of thoughts. 
Neither 1s this to be underſtood onely 
of Faithfull Counſel which a Man re- 
ceiveth from his Friend : but before 
you come tothat , certain it 1s, that 
whoſoever hath his Mind fraught with 
- many Thoughts, his Wits and Un- 

derſtanding do clarifie and break up 
in the Communicating and Diſcour- 


fag with another 3 He toſſeth his 
Thoughts 
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Thoughts more eaſily, He marſhalleth 
them more orderly , He ſfeeth how 
they look when they are turned into 
Words. Finally , He waxeth Wiſer 
then Himſelf; . and that more by an 
Hours Diſcourſe, then by a Days Me- 
ditation. It was well faid by Themi- 


ftocles to the King of Perſia , That 


ſpeech was like Cloth of Arras opened. 
and put abread ; whereby the Imagery 
doth appear in Figure , whereas in 
Thoughts they lie but as iz Packs, Net- 
ther is this ſecond Fruit of Friendſhip 
in openipg. the. Underſtanding re- 


- ſtrained onely to ſuch Frierds as are 


able to give a Man Counſel; {( they 
indeed are beſt ) but even without 
that a Man learneth- of himſelf, and 
bringeth his own Thoughts to: Light, 
and whetteth his Wits as againſt a 
Stone, which it ſelf cuts. not. In a 
word, a Man were better relate him- 
felf to a Statua or Picture, then to. 


ſuffer his Thoughts to paſs in ſmooth- 


cr, 


Add now to make this ſecond: 
a 5 Frrat 
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Fruit of Frientſhip.compleat:, that” 


other Point which'lieth more open , 
and falleth within Vulgar. Obſervati- 
on, which is Fazthful Counſel from a 
Fricnd. Heraclitus faith well:in one of 
tis /Enigmaes; Dry light is everthe beſ2. 
And certainit is,that the Light that a 
Man receiveth by Coxnſel from ano- 
ther,is drierand purerthen:that which 
cometh. from his own Underſtanding 
and: Judgement , which is ever infu- 
— fed and drenched - in his Afﬀections 
and Cuſtomes, ſo as there is as much 
difference betweenthe Coxrſel that a 
Friend giveth, and that a Man giveth 
himſelf, as there is:between the Cour- 


felof a"Friend, and of a Flatterer < - 


for there is no ſuch Flatterer. as.in a 
Mans Self; and there 1s no ſuch Re- 
medy.-againſt F/attery of a Mans 'Selt, 
as the Liberty. of. a- Friend. Counſel 
1s' of two Sorts; the'one concerning 
Mannmrs, the other concerning Buſi- 
zeſ5, For the firſt 5 The beſt Preſer- 
yative to keep the Mind in Health , 1s 


the faithful Admonition of a Fried. 
fa | The 


of Friendſhip. - 


in Others, is ſometimes unproper for 


our Cafe. But the beſt Receipt (beſt 
Iſay) to work, and belt to take ) 1s. 
the Admonition of a Fricrd, It. is a; 
{range thing to behold what groſs, 
Errours and extreme Abſurdities ma-. 
ny ( eſpecial of the greater Sort ) do. 


commit, for want of a Friend to tell 


them of 'them,, to: the great damage 
both. of their Kame and + Fortune 2: 


for, asS.' Fares faith, they areas;Men 


that look ſometinies intoa glaſs , and. 


preſently forget their own Shape and. 
Favour. As for Buſineſs, a Man may 
think, if he will, that-two Eyes ſee no. 
more. then-one- 3 or that a Gameſter 


ſeeth always more then a Looker onz. 


or that a ManinAnger ts as wile as he, 
that hath ſaid over the four and twens 
ty Letters ; or thar a Muſket may be: 


ſhot ofi as well upon the Arm , as .ups-. 


ON 
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The Calling of a Mans Self to a ſtrict, 
Account, 1s a medicine ſometime too 
Piercing and Corralive. Reading 
good Books of Morality , 1s a little. 
Flat and Dead. ' Obſerving our Faults: 
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' enaReſt, and ſych other fond and 
| thigh Imaginations, to think himſelf 
| All mAl}-Butwhen all is done, the 
| help of good Coxrſel is that which 
| fetteth Buſizeſs ſtraights and if any 
| Man think that he will take Counſel , 
| butit ſhallbe by pieces, aſking Conr- 
| ſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and in 
| Another Buſineſs of another Man. Tt is 
well, ( that is to fay , better perhaps 
then if he aſked none at all) but he 
runneth two dangers; One, that he 
ſhall not be faithfully counſelled; for 
itis a rare thing, except it be from a 
perfect and entire Friend, to have 
Counſel given, but ſuch as ſhall be 
| bowed and crooked to ſome ends 
. which he hath that giveth it. The 0- 
ther , that he ſhall have Connſe/ 
given, hurtful, and unſafe , (though 
with good meaning ) and mixt, part- 
ly of miſchief, and partly of remedy : 
even as if you would call a Phyſitian, 
that is thought good, for the Cure of 
the Diſcaſe you complain of, but 1s 
unacquainted with your Body 3 and 
os there- 
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therefore may put you in way for a 
preſent Cure, but oyerthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and ſo 
cure the Diſeaſe, and k1ll the Patienr. 
But a Frzend,that is wholly acquaint- 
ed with a Mans Eſtate, will beware: 
by furthering any preſent Buſereſs, 
how he daſheth upon other inconve- 
nience 3 and therefore reſt upon Scat 
tered Connſels , they will rather dt- 
ſtract and and miflead,then ſettle and 
direct. 

After theſe two noble Fruits | of 
Friendſhip; (Peace in the affedtions, 
and ſupport of the judgem ent) tollow- 
eth the laſt Fruit, which 1s like the 
Pomegranate, full of many kernells; 
I mean Aid, and Bearing a Part in 
all 4F/ons and Occaſions. Here the 
beſt way to repreſent to life the mani- 
fold uſe of Fraexdſh7p,. 18 to caſt and 
ſee how many things there are, which 
a Man cannot do himſelt; and then 
it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That 

a Friend i another himſelf; tor that 
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| onaReſt, and ſych other fond and 
High Imaginations, to think himſelf 
| All mAl.-Butwhen all is done, the 
Help of good Connſel is that which 
_ Buſineſs ſtraight 5 and if any 
| Man think that he will take Counſel , 
but it ſhall be by pieces, aſking Conn 
| ſel in one Buſineſs of one Man, and in 
| another Bulineſs of another Man. It is 
well, ( that is to fay , better perhaps 
then if he aſked none at all) but he 
- Tunneth two dangers; One, that he 
ſhall not be faithfully counſelled; for 
Itis a rarething, except it be from a 
| perfect and entire Friend, to have 
Counſel given, but ſuch as ſhall be 
bowed and crooked to ſome ends 
. which he hath that giveth it. The 0- 
ther , that he ſhall have Connſe/ 
given, hurtful, and unſafe , (though 
with good meaning )and mixt, part- 
ly of nuſchiet, and partly of remedy : 
even as it you would call a Phyſitian, 
that is thought good, for the Cure of 
the Diſcaſe you complain of, but 1s 
unacquainted with your Body : 3 and 
there- 
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a Friend is another himſelf; tor that 
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therefore may put you 1n way for a 
preſent Cure, but oyerthroweth your 
Health in ſome other kind, and ſo 
cure the Diſeaſe, and kill the Patient. 
But a Friend,that is wholly acquaint- 
ed with a Mans Eſtate, will beware 
by furthering any preſent. Buſrzreſ5, 
how he daſheth upon other inconve- 
nience 3 and therefore reſt upon Scat- 
tered Connſels, they will Tather dt- 
{tract and and miflead,then ſettle and 
direct. 

After theſe two noble -Fruits of 
Friendſhip 3 (Peace in the affedtions, 
and ſupport of the judgement) follow- 
eth the laſt Fruit, which is like the 
Pomegranate, full of many kernells; 
I mean 4id, and Bearing a Part in 
all 47iors and Occaſions. Here the 
beſt way to repreſent to life the mani- 
fold uſe of Frzerdſhip, 18 to caſt and 
ſee how many things there are, which 
a Man cannot do himſelt; and then 
it will appear, that it was a ſparing 
Speech of the Ancients, to ſay, That 
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a Friend 1s far more then himſelf. 
Men have their time, and die many 
times in deſire of ſome things, which 
they principally take to heart; The 
beſtowing of a Child, the finiſhing of 
a Work, or the like. If a. Man have 
a true Friend, hemay reſt almoſt ſe- 
cure, that the care of thoſe things 
will continue after him : So that a 
Man hath as it were: two Lives in his 
deſires. A Man hath a Body,and that 
Body 1s confined to a placez but 
where Friendſhip 1s, all offices of Life 
are aS1t were-granted to him and his 
Deputy : For-he may exerciſe them 
by his Friend, How many things are 
there; which a. Man cannot with any 
face or comelineſs,ſay or do himſelf 
A Man can ſcarce alledge his own 
merits: with modeſty, much leſs ex- 
toll them : A man cannot:ſometimes 
brook to ſupplicate.or begz and a 
mimber of- the iike. But all theſe 
things are graceful in a Friends 
mouth, which are bluſhing in a Mans 
own. So again; a Mans Perſon hath 
| | many- - 
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many. proper Relations, which he 
cannot putoff. A Man cannot- ſpeak 
to his Son, but as.a Father, to his Wite, 
but as a Husband, to his Enemy, but 
upon tearms : Whereas a Friend may 
ſpeak,as the caſe requires, and not as 
it ſortet with the perſon. But to: enu- 
merate thele things were endleſs : I 
have given the rule, where a Man can- 
not fitly play his own part: It he: 
havenot a Friend he may quit the 
Stage. 


| Of Expence. 
XX VIII. 


Tches are for ſpending, and ſpend- 
ing tor, Honour and good Actt- 
ons ; Therefore Extraordinary Ex- 
pence muſt. be limited by the worth 
of the occaſion. For Yeluntary Un- 
doing may be. as well for a Mans 
Cenntry, as tor the Kingdome of Heas 
ver 5 but 0rdiaary Expence ought to 
F be 
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be limited by a Mans Eſtate, and go- 
verned with ſuch regard,as it be with- 
in his compals, and not ſubje& to de- 
ceit and abuſe of Servants, and 'or- 
dered to the beſt ſhew, that the Bills 
may be leſs then the eſtimation 'a- 
broad. Certainly if a Man will keep 
but of even hand, his Ordinary Ex- 
pences ought to be but tothe half of 
his Receipts. And if he think to wax 
Rich, bur to the third part. Tt is no 
baſeneſs for the greatelt to deſcend 
and look into their own Ef#ate. Some 
forbear it, not upon negligence alone, 
but doubting to bring. themſelves in- 
to melancholy, in reſpect they ſhall 
find it- broken. But Wounds cannot 
be cured without ſearching. He that 
cannot Took into his own Eſtate at all, 
had need both chooſe well thoſe 
whom he employeth, and change 
them often 3 for new are more timo- 
rous,and leſs ſubtile. He that can look 
into his Eſtate but ſeldome, it beho- 
veth hinzto turn allto certainties, A 


Man had need, if he beplentiful, in 
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ſome kind of Experce, to be as ſaving 
again in ſome other: As if he be 
plentiful in Diet, to be ſaving in Ap- 
parel : If hebe plentiful-in the Hall, 
to be ſaving in the Stable 3 and the 
like. Forhe that is plentiful in Ex- 
pences of all kinds, will hardly be pre- 
ſerved from decay. In clearing of a 
Mans Eſtate, he may as well hurt 
himſelf in being in too ſudden, as in 
letting it run on too long. For haſty 
ſelling is commonly as diſadyantage- 
able as intereſt. Beſides, he that clears 
at once will relapſesfor finding himſelf 
out of ſtreights he will revert to his. 


. cuſtomes : But he that cleareth by 


degrees, induceth a habit of frugali- 


' ty,and gaineth as well upon his mind, 


as upon his Eſtate. Certainlywho hath 
a State to repair, may not deſpiſe {mall 
things : And commonly it 1s leſs dit - 
honourable to abridge petty Char- 
ges, thento ſtoop to petty Gettings.. 
A Man ought warily to begin Char-. 
ges, which once begun will continue 3 
bur in mattess that return not he may 


' be more magnificent. of 
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Of the true Greatneſs of 
Kingdoms and Eſtates. 


XXIX. 


= Speech of Themiifocles the 
Athenian, which was haughty 
and arrogant, in taking ſo much to 
himſelf, had been a grave and wite 
obſervation and cenſure, applyed at 
large to-others. Delired at a Feaſt to 
touch a Lute, he faid, He could not 
frddle, but yet he could make a ſmall 
Town a great City. Theſe words 
(holpen a little with a metaphor) 
may expreſs two differing abilities, 
in thoſe that deal in buſineſs of Eſtate. 
For if a true'Survey be taken of 
Counſellours and Stateſmen , there 
'may befo.ind (though rarely) thoſe 
which can make a Small State Great, 
and yet cannot Fiddle: As on the 
other fide there will be found a great 
many that can Fiddle very cunningly, 
bur-yet are ſo far from being able to 


make * 
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make a Small State Great, as their 
Gift lieth the other way, to bring a 
Great and Flouriſhing Eſtate to ru- 
ine and decay. And certainly thoſe 
degenerate Arts and Shifts, whereby 
maay Counſellours and Governours 
gain both Favour with their! Maſters, 
and eſtimation with the vulgar, de- 
ſerve no better name then Fidling, 
being things rather pleaſing for the 
time, and graceful to themſelves one- 
ly, then tending to the 'weal and ad- 
vancement of the 'State which'they 
ſerve.  There'are'allo ( no doubt } 
Counſellours and Governours which 
may be held ſufficient (Negotiis pa- 
res) able to manage Afﬀairs, and to 
keep them from Precipzces, and mani- 
feſt inconveniencies, which neverthe- 
leſs are far from the ability to raiſe 
and amplifie an Eſtate 'in power, 
means.,and fortune. But be the Work- 
Men what they may be, let ns ſpeaKk 
ofthe Work 3 That 1s,the true Greats 
neſs of Kingdomes and EStates, and 
the 2ears thereof. An Argument fir 
for 
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for Great and Mighty Princes to have 
in their hand, to the end, that net- 
therby over-meaſuring their Forces, 
they leeſe themſelves in vain Enter- 
priſes 3 noron the other fide, by un- 
dervaluing them ' they deſcend to 
fearful and pulillarximous Counſels. 


The Greatneſs of an Eſtate in bulk 


and territory, doth fall under mea-. 


ſure, and the Greatzeſs of finances 
and revenue doth fall under compu- 
tation. The population may appear 
by Muſters, and the number and 
greatneſs of Cities and Towns by 
Cards and Maps. But yet there jsnot 
any thing amongſt Civil Atfirs, more 
ſubject to errour, then theright valu- 
ation and true judgement concerning 
the Power and Forces of an Eſtate. 

The Kingdowe of Heaven is com- 
pared not toany great Kernel or Nut, 
but-to.a Grain of MuFtard-ſeed , 
which is one of the leaſt Grains, but 
hath in it a Property and Spirit ha- 
ſtily to get up and ſpread. So are 
there Scates great in Territory, and 


yet 
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Of Kingdomes and EStates. 165 
yet not apt to Enlarge or Command; 
and ſome that have but a fmall di- 
menſion of Stem, and yet apt to be 
the Foundations of great Monar- 
chies. 

Walled Towns.Stored Arcenals and 
Armouries, goodly Races of Hove, 


Chariots of War, Elephants, Ord- .. 


nance, Artillery, and the like : All 
this is but a Sheepin a Lions ſkin, ex- 
cept the breed and diſpoſition of the 
People 'be ſtout and warlike. Nay, 
Number (itſelf) in Armies 1mporteth 
not much, where the People is of 
weak courage : For (as Virgil faith) 
Tt never troubles a Wolf how many the 
Sheep be. The Army of the Perſians 
in the Plains of. Arbela was fucha 
vaſt Sea of People, as it did ſome- 
what aſtomſh the Commanders in 
Alexanders Army ; who came to him 
therefore, and wiſht him to ſerupon 


. them'by. night 3 but he anſwered, 


He would not pilfer the ViFory : And 


the defeat was ealie.. When Tigranes | 
the Armenian, being encamped upon 


a 
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a Hill-with 400000 Men , difcoyer- 
ed the Army of the Romans, being 


him, he made himſelf merry with it, 
and ſaid, Yorder Men are too many 
for an Ambaſjage, and too few fer' a 
Fight 5 But, before the Sun fet, he 
-, found them enough+to give him the 
Chaſe with infinite laughter. Many 
are the examples of the great oddes 
between Number and Courage ; ſo 
that.a Man may truly-make a Judge- 
ment , that: the principal point of 
Greatneſs in any State, is to have a 
Race of Military Men. 'Neither 1s 
Money. the. Sinews of War, (as it is 
trivially ſaid ) - where the Sinews of 
Mens: Arms-1n Baſe: and Effeminate 
People are failing. For Sole ſaid 

. . well ta Crz/# (when in oftentation 
— heſhewed him his Gold) $zr, if any 
other-come that hath better Tron then 
you, he will be Maiter of all this Gold. 
Fherefore -.let any ' Prince or State 
think ſoberly of his Forces, except 
his 24litia' of Natives be of you 

| and ' 


not above 14000 Marching towards | 
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Of Kingdoms and EStates. 167 
and valiant Souldiers. And let Prin- 
ces on the other fide, that have Sub- 


_ jedts of Martial diſpoſition, know their 


own ſtrength , unlefs they be other- 
wiſe wanting unto themſelves. As for 
Mercenary Forces, ( which isthe Help 
in this Caſe ) all Examples ſhew, that 
whatſoever Eſtate or Prince doth reſt 
upon them, He may ſpread his feathers 


for a time, but he will mew them ſoon 


after. 

The Bleſſrng of Judas and Tſachar will 
never meet , 'That the ſame People or 
Nation ſhould be both the Lions whelp, 
and the Aſs between Burthens ; Net- 
ther will it be, that a People overlaid 
with Taxes, 'ſhould ever become Va- 
ltant and Martial. Itis true, ' that Ta- 
xes levied by Conſent of the Eſtate , 
do abate Mens Couragelels;as1 it hath 
been ſeen notably in the Exerciſes of 


the Low-Cornntrys, and in ſome de- 


oree, m the S#bſrdies of England: tor 
you muſt note, that we ſpeak'now of 


the Heart, and not of the Purſe. ' So * 


that although the ſame Tribxte and 
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Tax, laid byConſent,or by Impoſing, 
beall one to the Purſe, yet it works di- 
versly upon the Courage : ſo that 
you may conclude, That zo People, 0- 
-vercharged with Tribute, is fit for Em- 
prre. 

Let States that aim at Greatzeſ7 
-. take heed how their Nob/ity and 
= Gentlemex do multiply too faſt. For 
that maketh the Common Subject 
grow to be a Peaſant,and baſe Swain, 
'driven out of Heart, and tn effect 
but a Gertlemans Labourer. Even as 


you may ſee in Coppice Woods; If 


you leave your ſtaddles too thick, you 
ſhall never have clear Underwood, but 
Shrubs and Buſhes. So in Countreys, 
it the "Gentlemen be too many, the 
Commons will be baſe : and you will 
bringir to that, that not the hundred 
poll will be fit for an Helmet, eſpeci- 
_ ally asto the Trfartery, which 1s the 
Nerve of an Army, and ſo there will 
' be great Population , and little 


= Strength. This whichT ſpeak of hath 


been no where better ſeen then by 
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comparing of England and France , 
whereof Ezeland, though far leſs in 
Territory and Population, hath been 
( neyertheleſs) an Overmatch 3 in 
regard the 2/iddle People of England 
make good Souldiers, which the Pea» 
ſants of France do not. And herein 


the device of King Hezry the ſeventh, 


( whereof I have ſpoken largely in 
rhe Hiſtory of his Life ) was Profound 
and Admirable, in making Farms and 
Houſes of Husbandry, of a Standard; 
that1s, maintained with ſueh a Pro- 
portion of Land unto them , as may 
breed a SubjeR to live in Conyenient 
Plenty, and no Servile Condition,and 
to keep the Plough in the hands of 
the Owners , and not mere Hirelings. 
And thus indeed you ſhall attainto 
Virgils Character which he gives to 
Ancient Ttaly - | 
--=-Terra potens Armisque atque ubere 
Glebe. | 

Neither 1s that State(which for any 

thing { know , is almoſt peculiar to 


|Ezgland, and hardly to be found any © 
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where elſe, except it be perhaps in 
Poland ) tobe paſled over ; I mean 
the State of Free Servants and Atten- 
#a7ts upon Noblemen and Gentlemen, 
Which are no ways inferiour to the 
Teomanry tor Arms : And therefore 
out of all Queſtion the Splendour,and 
Magnificence , and great Retinues, 
and Hoſpitality of Noblemer and Ger- 
tlemen: received into Cuſtome , doth 
much conduce unto Martial Great- 
weſ7; Whereas contrariwiſe the Cloſe 
and Reſerved living of Noblezzen and 
Gentlemen, cauſeth a Penury of 217- 
. Litary Forces. 

By all meansit isto be procured , 
that the Tranck of Nebxchadnezzars 
Tree of Monarchy be great enough to 
bear the Branches and the Boughs ; 
That is, that the Natural SubjeFrs of 
the Crown or State bear a ſufficient 
Proportion. to the Strarger Subjeds 
that they govern. Therefore all States 
that are liberal of Naturalization to- 
wards Strangers, are fit for Empire. 


ple 


For tothin&that an Haudfull of Peo-| 
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ple can with the greateſt Courage and. 
Policy in the World , embrace too 
large extent of Dominion, it may hold 
for a time , but it will fail ſuddenly. 
The Spartars were a nice People 1n 
Point of Naturalization 5 whereby , 
while they kept ther Compals , they 
{tood firm; but when they did ſpread, - 
and their Boughs were becoine too 
great fortheir Stem, they became 8 
Windfall upon the ſudden. Never a- 
ny State was in this Point ſo open to 
receive Straxgers into their Body as 
were the Komans, therefore it ſorted 
with them accordingly : for they 
grew to the greateſt 1orarchy. Their 
manner wasto grant Naturalization, 
(which they called Jus Civitatis) 
and to grant it in the higheſt Degree , 
that 1s, not onely Jus Commercis, Jus 
Connubii, Jus Hereditatis , but alſo 
Jus Suffragii, and Jus Honorum. And 
this, not to {ingular perſons alone, but 
likewiſe to whole Families; yea_to ... 
Cities, and ſometimes to Nations. Add- 

to this their Cuſtome of Plantation of 
I 2 Co-' 
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Colonies, whereby the Roman Plant 
was removed into the Soil of other 
ations 3 and putting both Conſtitu- 
tions together, you will ſay, that it 
was not the Xomars that ſpread upon 
the World, but it was the World that 
ſpread upon the FOMANs , and that 
wasthe ſure Way of Greatneſs. I have 
marvelled ſometimes at $paiz , how 
they claſp and contain ſo large Do- 
minions with fo few natural Spari- 
erds: but ſure the whole Compals 
of Spair is a very great Body of a 
Tree, far above Rowe and Sparta at 
the firſt: and befides, though they 
have not had that uſage to Naturalize 
liberally, yet they have that which is 
nextto it 3 thats, To izptoy, almost 
zndiffercntly, all Nations in their Aſi- 
litia of ordinary. Souldiers : yea, and 
ſometimes in their Higheſt Commands. 
Nay, it ſeemeth at this inſtant , they 
are ſenfible of this want of Natives, 
as by the Pragmatical Sandien, now 

Fubliſhed, appeareth. 
It iscertain , that Sedextary and 
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With-in-deor Arts, and delicate ma» 
nufactures ( that require rather the 
Finger, then the Arm ) have 1n their 
Naturea Contrariety to a Military di- 
ſpofition. And generally all Warlike 
People are a little 1dle,and love Dan- 
ger better then Travel : neither muſt 
they be too much broken of it,if they 
thall be preſerved in vigour. Theres 
fore it was great- Advantage in the 
Ancient States of Sparta, Athens, 
Rome, and others , that they bad the 
uſe of Slaves, which commonly did 
rid thoſe manufactures: but that is 
abolithed in greateſt part by the Chrz- 
$77an Law, That which cometh near- 
eſt to it, 1s, to leave thoſe Arts chiefly 
to Strangers, ( which tor that pur- 
poſe are the more caltly to be recet- 
ved) and to contain the principal 
Bulk of the vulgar Natives within 
thoſe three kinds ; Tz/Hers of the 
Ground, Free Servants, and Handy- 
crafts-Men of ſtrong and manly Arts; 
as Smiths, Maſons, Carpenters, cc. 
aot reckoning profeſled Souldiers. 

| 8 3 But - 
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But aboye all, for Fmpire and 
Greatneſs it importeth moſt , that a 
Nation do profeſs Arms as theirprinci- 
pal Honour, Study, and Occupation : 
tor the things which we formerly haye 
{ſpoken of, are but Habilitations to- 
wards Arms; and what is Habiliti- 
t70z without Intention and AF. Ro- 
mlus atter his death ( as they repoft, 
or feign ) ſent a Preſent to the Ro- 
mans, that above all they ſhould in- 
tend Arms, and then they ſhould 
prove the greateſt Empire of the 
World. The Fabrick of the State of 
Sparta was wholly ( though not wiſe- 
ly) framed and compoſed to that 
Scope and End. The Perſiars and 
Macedonians had it fer a flaſh. ,The 
Galls, Germans, Geths, Saxons, Nor- 
21ans, and others, had it for a time. 
The T»rks have itat this day, though 
in great Declination. Of Chriſtian 
Eurepe, they that have it, are in cttect 
onely the Spaniards. But it 1s ſo 
plain, That every Man profiteth in that 
he moſt intendeth, that it needeth nor 
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to be ſtood upon. It is enough to point 
ati:, that no Nation which doth not 
directly profeſs Arms , may look to 
have Greatneſs fall into their mouths. 
And on the other fide, it isa moſt cer- 
tain Oracle of Time,that thoſe States 
that continue long 1n that Profeſſion 
( as the Rowans and Turks principale 
ly have done ) do wonders 3 and 
thoſe that have profeſled Arms but 
for an Age, have notwithſtanding 
commonly attained that Gr eatneſs 1 
that Age , which maintained them 
long after, when their Profeſſion and 
Exerciſe of Arms hath grown to de- 
Cay. * 
Incident to this Point is, for a State 
to have thoſe Laws or Cuſtomes 
which may reach forth unto them juſt 
Occal: 10ns ( as may be pretended ) of 
War : for there 1s that Juſtice 1m- 
printed in the Nature of Men, that 
they enter not upon Wars ( whereof 
ſo many Calamities do enſue ) but 
upon fome , at the leaſt ſpecious 
Grounds and Quarrels. The Txrk 
I 4 ham 
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bath at hand, for cauſe of War , the 
Propagation of his Law or Set, a 
Quarrel that he nay always com- 
mand. The Romans, though thev e- 
ſteemed the extending the Limits of 
their Empire to be great Honour to 
their Generals, when 1t was done : 
yet they never reſted upon that alone 
to begin a War. Firlt therefore let 
Nations that pretend to Greatreſs , 

have this 3 that they be ſenſible of 
Wrongs, either upon Borderers, Mer- 
chants, or Politick Miniſters,and that 
they fit not toolong upon a Proyoca- 
tion. Secondly, let them be preſt,and 
ready to give Aids and Succours to 
their Confederates 3 : as It ever was 
with tne Romars : inſomuch as if the 
Confederate had Leagues defenfive 
with divers other States, and upon In- 


valion offered, did implore their Aids 


ſeverally z yet the Rowars would e- 
yer be the formoſt, and leave it to 
none other to have the Honour. As for 
the Wars which were anciently made 
on the behalfof a kind of Party , or 


ta- 
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tacit Conformity of Eftate, I do not 
well ſec how they may be well juſtifi- 
ed : As when the Romans made a 
War for the Liberty of Grecia; or 
when the Lacedemonians and Atheni- 
ans made Wars to ſet up, or pull 
down Democracies and Oligarchies ; 
or when Wars were made by Foreign- 
ers, under the pretence of Juſtice or 
Protection, to deliver the Subjects of 
others from Tyranny and Oppreſlion, 
and the like. Let it ſuffice, That no 
Ettate expett to be Great, that is not 
awake, npon any juſt Occaſion of 
Arining. 

' No body can be healthfull with- 
out Exerciſe, neither Natural Body , 
nor Politick 3 and certainly toa King- 
dome or Eſtate, a juſt and honcurable 
Waris the true Exerciſe, A civil War 
indeed 1s hike the heat of a Feayer : 
but a Foreign War 1s like the Heat of 
Exerciſe, and ſervethto keep the Bo- 
dy in Health : for ina flothful Peace 
both Courages will efteminate, and 
manuers corrupt- But howſoever it 
I 5 bs -; 
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be for happineſs without all Queſtion 
for Greatzeſs, it maketh to be (till, 
for the molt part , in Arms; and the 
{ſtrength of a Veteran Army (though 
it be a chargeable Bulineſs ) always 
on Foot, 1s that which commonly gi- 
veth the Law, or at leaſt the Reputa- 
tion amongſt all Neighbour Statcs 3 
as may well be ſeen in Spaiz?, which 
hath had in one part or other a Vete- 
ran Army , almoſt continually, now 
by the ſpace of ſix ſcore years. 

To be Maſter of the Sea is an A- 
bridgement of a Monarchy. Cicero 
writing to Atticus of Pompey his Pre- 
paratisn again(t Ceſar , ſaith 5 Conft- 
lium Pompeii plane Themiſtoclenm jt 3 
Putat enim qui Mari potttur, enm HKe- 
rum potiri, And without doubt Pom 

 pephadtired out Ceſar, if upon vain 
Confidence he had nor left that Way. 
V/e lee the great Effects of Battels by 
Sea, The Battel of A4Fizm decided 
the Empire of the World. The Bat- 
tel of Lepazto arreſted the Greatneſs 

of the Turk, There be many Exam- 
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ples, where Sea-Fights have been Fi- 
nal to the War 3 but this 1s when 
Princes or States have ſet up their Reſt 
upon the Battels. But thus much 1s 
certain , that he that commands the 
Sea, isat great liberty,. and may take 
as much and as little of the War as he 
will ; whereas thoſe that be ſtrongeſt 
by land, are many times neyertheleſs 
in great ſtreights. Surely at this Day, 
with us of Exrope, the Vantage of 
{trength at Sea ( which 1s one of the 
principal Dowries of this Kingdom of 
Great Britain) 1s great : both be- 
cauſe moſt of the Kingdoms of Exrope 
are not meerly Inland-, but girt with 
the Sea, moſt part of their Compaſs 5 
and becauſe the Wealth of both 7z- 
dies ſeems in great part but an 
Acceſlary to the Command of the 
Seas. 

The Wars of Latter Ages ſeem to 
be made in the Dark,jin reſpect of the 
Glory and Honour which refle&ed 
upon. Men from the Wars in Ancient 
Titze, There benow for Martial En- 
cous 
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couragement ſome Degrees and Or- 
ders of Chivalry, which nevertheleſs 
are conferred promiſcuously upon 
Souldiers, and no Souldjers; and 
ſome Remembrance perhaps upon 
the Scutchion 3 and ſome Hoſpitals 
for maimed Souldiers , and ſuch like 
things. But in Ancient Times the 
Trophies erected upon the place ofthe 
Victory ; the Funeral Laudatives and 
Monuments for thoſe that died in the 
Wars ; the Crowns and Garlands 
perſonal 3 the Stile of Emperour , 
which the great King of the World 
after borrowed 3 the Triumphs of the 
Generals upon their Ketura 3 the 
great Donatives and Largefles upon 
the Disbanding of the Armies, were 
things able to enflame all Mens Cou- 
rages. Butabove all that of the Tri- 
umphamoengſt the Romans, wasnot 
Pagcants or Gaudery, but one of the 
Wiſeſt and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that 
ever Was : for it contained three 
Things; Honour to the General; Ri- 
.ches tothe Treaſury out of the "_—_ 
an 
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and Donatives tothe Army. But that 
Honour perhaps were not fit for 20- 
rarchies, except it be in the Perſon 
of the onarch himfſelt, or his Sons 3 
as it camero paſs in the times of the 
Roman Emperours, who did impro- 
priate the Actual Triumphs to them- 
ſelves and their Sons, for ſuch Wars 
as they did atchieve in Perſon 5 and 
left onely for Wars atchieved by Sub- 
jects ſome Triumphal Garments and 
Enſigns to the General. 

To conclude: No Man can, by 
Care taking (as the Scripture faith) 
adde a Cubite to his Stature, in this 
little model of a Mars Body ; but in 
the great Frame of Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths , it 1s the. power of 
Princes or Eſrates to adde Amplitude 
and Greatneſs to their Kingdoms. For 
by introducing ſuch Ordinances, 
Conſtitutions, and Cuſtomes, as we 
have now touched, they may ſowe 
Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Suc- 
ceſiion. But theſe things are com- 
monly not obſerved, but left to take 
their chance, of 
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couragement ſome Degrees and Or- 
ders of Chivalry, which nevertheleſs 
are conferred promiſcuously upon 
Souldiers, and no Souldiers; and 
ſome Remembrance perhaps upon 
the Scutchion 3 and ſome Hoſpitals 
for maimed Souldiers , and ſuch like 
things. But in Ancient Times the 
Trophies erected upon the place of the 
Victory 3 the Funeral Laudatives and 
Monuments for thoſe that died in the 
Wars 3 the Crowns and Garlands 
perſonal; the Stile of Emperour, 
which the great King of the World 
after borrowed 3 the Triumphs of the 
Generals upon their Ketura 5 the 
great Donatives and Largefles upon 
the Disbanding of the Armies, were 
things able to enflame all Mens Cou- 
rages. But above all that of the Tri- 
umphamoenglt the Romans, wasnot 
Pageants or Gaudery, but one of the 
Wiſeſt and Nobleſt Inſtitutions that 
ever was : for it contained three 
Things; Honour to the General; Ri- 
.ches tothe Treaſury out of the Spoils; 
and 
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and Donatives to the Army. But that 
Honour perhaps were not fit for 0- 
rarchies, except it be in the Perſon 
of the ſorarch himiclt, or his Sons 3 
as it cameto paſs in the times of the 
Roman Emperonrs, who did impro- 
priate the Actual Triumphs to them- 
ſelves and their Sons, for. ſuch Wars 
as they did atchieve in Perſon 5 and 
leftonely for Wars atchieved by Sub- 
jects ſome Triumphal Garments and 
Enſigns to the General. 

To conclude: No Man can, by 
Care taking (as the Scripture ſaith) 
adde a Cubite to his Stature, in this 
little model of a Jars Body ; but in 
the great Frame of Kingdoms and 
Commonwealths , it 1s the. power of 
Princes or Eſtates to adde Amplitude 
and Greatneſs to their Kingdoms. For 
by introducing ſuch Ordinances, 
Conſtitutions, and Cuſtomes, as we 
have now touched, they may ſowe 
Greatneſs to their Poſterity and Suc- 
celiion. But theſe things are com- 
monly not obſerved, but left to take 
their chance, Of 
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Of Regiment of Health. 
RX X. 


Here 18a Wiſdome in this beyond 
-* the Rules of Phyſeck: A Mans 
own oblervation what he finds good 
of, and what he finds hurt of, is the 
beſt Phyſick to preſerve Health. But 
It1s a ſafer concluſion to fay, This a- 
greeth not well with me, therefore I 
will not continue it, then this, 7 find 
70 offence of this,therefore T may uſe it. 
For ſtrength of Nature in Youth paſ- 
ſeth over many Exceſſes which are 
owing a Man till his Age. Diſcern of 
the coming on of years, and think 
not to do the ſame things ſtil] 3 for 
Age will not be defied. Beware of 
ſudden change in any great point of 
Diet; and if neceſfity inforce it, fit 
thereft to it: For it is a ſecret both in 
Nature and State, that it is fafter to 
change many things, then one. Exa- 
mine thy Cuſtomes of Diet, Sleep, 
Exerciſe, 
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Exerciſe, Apparel,and the like : And 
try in any thing thou ſhalt judge 
hurtful, to diſcontinue it by little and 
littlez but ſo, asif thon doſt find any 
inconvenience by the change, thou 
come back to it again : For it is hard 
to diſtinguith that which 1s generally 
held good and wholeſome, from that 
which is goed particularly, and fit for 
their own Body. To be tree minded, 
and chearfully diſpoſed at hours of 
Meat, and of Sleep, and of Exercife, 
1s one of the beſt precepts of long laſt- 
ing. As for the paſſions and {tudies of 
the mind 3 avoid Envy, Anxious 
Fears, Anger fretting inwards, ſubtle 
and knotty Inquifitions, Joyes and ” 
Exhilarations in Exceſs, Sadneſs not 
communicated : Entertain Hopes , 
Mirth rather then Joy, variety of De- 
lights rather then Surfet of them , 
Wonder and Admiration, and there- 
fore Novelties, Studies that fill the 
mind with ſplendid and illuſtrious 
Objects,as Hiſtories, Fables,and Con- 
templations of Nature. If you flie 
Phylick 
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Phyſick in Health altogether, it will 
be too ſtrange for your Body when 
you ſhall need it. If you make it too 
familiar, it will work no extraordina- 
ry effect when Sickneſs cometh. I 
commend rather ſome Diet for cer- 
tain ſeaſons, then frequent uſe of Phy- 
ſeek, except it be grown into a cu. 
ſtome: For thoſe Diets . alter the 
Body more, and trouble it leſs. De- 
ſpiſe no new accident in your Body, 
but aſk opinion of it. In Sickreſs re- 
ſpe& Health principally,and in Health, 
AdGion : For thoſe that put their Bo- 
diesto endure in Health, may in moſt 
Sickreſſes, which are not very ſharp, 
be curd onely with Diet and tender- 
ding. Celſzs could never have ſpoken 


it asa Phyſician, had he not been a 


wiſe Man withall, when he giveth 1t 
for one of the great precepts of Health 
and Laſting , That a Man do va- 
ry, and interchange contraries, but 
with an inclination to the more be- 
nign extream. Uſe Faſting and full 
Eating, but rather full Eating; Watch- 
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ingand Sleep, but rather Sleep 5 Sit- 
ting and Exerciſe, but rather Exerciſe, 
and the like : So ſhall Nature be che- 
riſhed,and yet taught Maſteries. Phy- 


ficiars are ſome of them ſo pleafing, 


and conformable to the humour of the 
Patient,as they preſs not the true cure 
of the Diſeaſe and ſome other 
are ſo regular, in proceeding ac- 
cording to Art for the Diſeaſe, as 
they reſpe& not ſufficiently the Con- 
dition of the Patient. Take one of a 
middle temper 3 or if it may not be ' 
found in one Man, combine two of 
either fort 3 and forget not to call as 
well the beſt acquainted with your 
Body, as the beſt reputed of for hygny 
Faculty. 


Of Suſpicion, 
XXKXI. 
Q Ofticions among(t thoughts are 
like Bats amongſt Birds,they ever 


flie by twy-light. Certainly they are 
to 
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to be repreſied, or at the leaſt well 
guarded 3 for they cloud the Mind, 
they lecſe Friends, and they check 
with Buſineſs, whereby Butineſs can- 
not go on currantly and conſtantly. 
They diſpoſe Kings to Tyranny, Hul- 
Eands to Jealouſie, Wiſe Men to Irre- 
ſolution and Melancholy. They are 
defedts, not in the Heatt, but'in the 
Brainz for they take place in the 
ſtouteſt Natures: As in the example 
of Henry the Seventh of Ezglavd , 
there was not a more S»ſþicioz Man, 
nor a more Stout : And in ſucha com+ 
poſition they do ſmall hurt. For com- 
monly they are not admitted , but 
Sith examination whether they be 
likely or no 3 but in fearful Natures 
they gain ground too faſt. There 1s 
nothing *makes a Man SufpeF much, 
more then to know little 3 and there- 
fore Men ſhould remedy S#ſþicio, by 
procuring to know more, and not to 
keep their Szſpicions in ſmother. 
What would Men have? Do they 


think thoſe they employ and deal 
with 
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with are Saints > Do they not think 
they will have their own ends, and be 
truer to themſelves then to them ? 
Therefore there 1s no better way to 
moderate Syſpicions, then to account 
upon ſuch Syſpicions as true, and yet 
to bridle them as falſe. For fo fara 
Man ought to make uſe of Sſpi- 
cions, as to provide, as if that ſhould 
be true that he SxſpeFs, yet it may 
do him no hurt. Sxſþicions thar the 
mind of 1t ſelf gathers are but Buz- 
zes, but Syſpicrors that are artificizI- 
ly nouriſhed, and put into Mens Heads 
by the Tales and whiſperings of 
others, have Stings. Certainly the 
beſt mean to clear the way in this 
ſame Wood of Suſpicions, is franckly 
to communicate them with the Party 
that he SſþeFs 3 for thereby he ſhall 
be ſure to know more of the truth of 
them then he did before; and with- 
all, ſhall make that Patty more cir- 
cumſpect, not to give further cauſe 
of Suſpicion. But this would not be - 
done to Men of baſe Natures : For 
they, 


' 
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they, if they find themſelyes once ſu- 
- fpected, will never be true. The 7ta- 
lians layes, Sofpetto licentia fede 5 as 
if Saſpicion did give a Paſport to 
Faith : But it ought rather to kindle 
Ir, to diſcharge 1t felt. 
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Of Diſcourſe. 
XXX IqI. 
=_ In their Diſtoarſe deſire ra- 


ther commendation of Wit, in 


being able to hold all Arguments, 


 thenof Judgement in diſcerning what 


Is true: As if it were a praiſe to 
know what might be ſaid, and not 
what ſhould be thought. Some have 
certain Common Places,and Themes, 
wherein they are good, and want va- 
riety 5 which kind of Poverty is for 
the moſt part tedious, and when it 15 
once perceived, ridiculous. The ho- 
nourableſt part of Talk,is to give the 
Occaſion,and again, tomodcrate and 

paſs 
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paſs to ſomewhat elſe; for then a 
Man leads the Dance. It is good in 
Diſcourſe and -Speech of Converſati- 
on, to vary and intermingle Speech 
of the preſent occaſion with'Argu- 
ments, Tales with Reaſons, atking of 
Queſtions with telling of Opinions, 
and Jeſt with Earneſt : For it is a dull 
thing to Tire, and as we ſay now, to 
Jade any thing too far. As for Jeſt, 
there be certain things which ought 
to be priviledged from it; namely, 
Religion, Matters of State, Great Per- 
ſons, any Mans preſent Buſineſs of im= 
portance,and any Caſe that deſerveth 
pity. Yet there be ſome that think 
their Wits have been atleep, except 
they dart out ſomewhat that 1s p1- 
quant, and to the quick : That is a 
Vain which would be bridled. 

Parce Puer ſtimmlis, &* fortius 

atere Lorys. 

And generally Men ought to find 
the difference between Saltneſs and 
Bitterneſs. Certainly he that hath a 
Satyrical Vain, as he maketh others 


afraid 
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afraid of his Wit, ſo he had need be 
afraid of others Memory. He that 
queſtioneth much, ſhall learn much, 

and content much 3 but eſpecially if 
he apply his Queſtions to the skill of 
the Perſons whom he asketh : For he 
ſhall give them occaſion to pleaſe 
themſelves in ſpeaking, and himſelf 
ſhall continually gather knowledye. 

But let his Queſtions not be trou- 
bleſome ; for that is fit for a Poſer : 

And let him be ſure to leave other 
Men their turns to ſpeak. Nay, if 
there be any that would reign, and 
take up all the time , let him find 
means to take them off, and to bring 
others on, as Muſicians uſe to do with 
thoſe that dance too long Galliards. 

If you dilſemble ſometimes your 
knowledge of that you are thought 
to know, you ſhall be thought ano- 
ther time to know that you know 
not. Speech of a Mans ſelf ought to 
be ſeldome, and well choſen. I knew 
one was wont to ſay in ſcorn, He 
ft needs be a wiſe Man, he ſpeaks ſo 
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much of himſelf And there is but 
one caie, wherein a Man may com- 
mend himſelf with good Grace, and 
that is, in commending Vertue in 
another; eſpecially if it beuch a 
Vertue whereunto himſelf pretend- 
eth. Speech of touch towards others 
ſhould be {ſparingly uſed : For Dif 
courſe ought to be asa Field, with- 
out coming home to any Man. I knew 
two Noblemen of the Weſt Part of 
England, whereof the one was given 
to Scotie, but kept ever Royal Cheer 
in his Houſe : The other would aſk 
oft thoſe that had been at the others 
Table, Te/ truly, was there never a 
Flout or dry Blow given; To which 
the Gueſt would anſwer, Such and 


ſuch a thing paſſed « The Lord would 


ſay, 1 thought he wonld marre a good 
Dznner. Diſcretion of Speech 15 MOre 
then Flaquence; and to ſpeak agree- 
able to him with whom we deal, is 
more then to ſpeak in good words, or 
In good order. A good continued 
Speech, without a good Speech of 1n- 

terlocution, 
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terlocution ſhews slowneſs; and a 
good Reply, or ſecond Speech, with- 
out a good ſettled Speech, ſheweth 
Shallowneſs and Weakneſs; as we 
ſee in Beaſts. that thoſe that are weak- 
eſt in the Courſe, are yet nimbleſt in 
the Turn 3 as it is betwixt the Grey- 
hound and the Hare. To uſe too ma- 
ny Circumſtances ere one. come to 
the Matter, is weariſome; to uſe none 
at all, 1s blunt. 


A 


Of Plantations. 
=" KENUHe 


Lantations are among(t Ancient , 

- Primitive , and Herozcal Works. 
When the World was young , it be- 
gat more Children; but now it is 
eld, it begets fewer: for I may jultly 
account new Plantations to be the 
Children of former Kingdomes. I like 
a Plantation 1n a pure Soll, that is, 
where People are not Diſplarted, to 
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the end, to Pla#t in others 3 forelſe it 
is rather anExtirpation, then a'Plars 
tation. Planting of Countreys is like 
Planting of Woods; for you mult | 
make account to leeſe almoſt twenty 
years Profit, and expect your Recoms , 
pence in the end. For the principal 
thing that hath been the deſtruction 
of * moſt Plantations., hath been the 
baſe and haſty drawing of profit in_ | 
the 'firft years. It is true, Speedie' 
Profit is not to be neglected,” as far - 
2s may ſtand with the Good of the 
Plantation , but no further. It 1s a 
Shameful and Unbleſſed Thing to 
take the Seumme of People, and 
wicked Condemned Men, to be 
he People with whom you Plant: 
And not onely ſo , but it ſpoileth the 
Plantation: for they will ever live like: 
Rogues, and not fall to work, but be. 
lazy, and domiſchief, 'and ſpend Vi-- 
ctuals ,” aud be quickly weary; and” 
then certifieover to their Countrey to- . 
the Diſcredit of the Plantation. The 
People wkerewith you Plat, ought 
K to 
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to:be Gardiners , Ploygh-Men, La- 
bourers, Smiths, Carpenters, Joyners, 
 Fiſher-Men, Fowlers , with ſome few 
Apothecaries, Surgeons, Cooks , and 
Bakers. In a Countrey of Plantation, 
firſt look about what kind of ViRual 
theCountrey yieldsof it felf to Hand; 
as Cheſnuts, Wallnuts, Pine-apples, 
-Olives, Dates, Plums, Cherries, Wild 
- Hony, and the like, and make uſe of 
' them, Then conſider what Vittual 
. -or Eſculent things there are which 
grow ſpeedily , and within the year 
as Parſnips, Carrets, Turnips, Onions, 
 Radiſh,, Artichokes of Hzeruſalem , 
:Mazz, and the like. For Wheat, Bar- 
ly, and Oats, they aſk too much La- 
bour : but with Peaſe and Beans you 
may begin, both becauſe they aſk 
leſs Labour,, and becauſe they ſerve 
for meat as well as for bread. And of 
Rice likewiſe cometh a great increaſe, 
and its a kind of meat. Above all 
there ought to be brought ſtore of 
Biſket, Oat-meal, Flower, Meal, and 
The like, in the beginning , till Bread 
may 
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may be had. For Beaſtsor Birds;take 
chiefly ſuch as are. leaſt ſubject to Dif 
eaſes, and multiply faſteſt : as Swine, 
Goats, Cocks, Hens, Turkies, Geeſe, 
Houlſe-doves, and the like. The Vi- 
Qual.in Plaztations ought to. be:ex> 
pended, almoſt as.in a beſieged 
Town ; that is , with certain Allow- 
ance; and let the main part of the 
Ground, employed to, Gardens or 
Corn, be to a Common Stock, and to 
be laid in,and ſtored up, and thenade- 
livered out in Proportion 3 befides 
ſome Spots of Ground that any partt- 
cular Perſon will manure for. his own 


private. Conſider likewiſe what Gom- 


modities, the Soil, where the Planta- 
tion 1s, doth naturally yield, that they 
may ſome way help to defray .the 
Charge of the Plantation : fo it: be 
not, as was'faid, to theuntimely Pre- 
judice of the main buſineſs; as It hath 
fared with Tobacco inVirginia. Wood 
commonly aboundeth but toomuch 3 
and thereforeTimber is fit to be one. If 
there be Iran Ure,and Streams where - 
K 2 upon 
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upon toſet the: Mills ror isa brave 

Commodity where wood aboundeth. 

Making of Bay Salt, if the Climate 

be-proper for it, would be put in ex- 

perience. - Growing: Silk likewiſe , if 
any be, is a likely Commodity. Pitch 
and Tar, where {tore of Firres and 

Pines are, will not fail. So Drugs and 

Sweet Woods, where they are, cannot 
Hur yield great Profit. Soap Aſhes 
Ikewiſe,and-other things that may be 
thought of: But moi] not too much 
under-Ground 3 for the hope of Mines 
is very uncertain,$& uſeth tomake the 
Planters lazy in ether things: For Go- 
verament , -let it'be 1n' the hands of 
-one, aſſiſted with ſome Counſel; and 
Aetthem have-Commiſſion'to exerciſe 
Martial Laws with ſome limitation. 
And aboveall, let Men make that 
Profit of.being in the: wilderneſs ,' as 
they have God always and:his Service 


beforettheireeies. Letnotithe Govenn- | 


ment of the Plantation depend upon 
too'many Countellours and-Underta- 
'Kexs in the Country that #/apteth,but 
©0462 PE Eh upon 
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upon a temperate number ; and let 
thoſe be rather Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen.,. then Merchants: for they 
look ever to the preſent Gain. Let 
there be Freedomes for Cuſtome , till 
the Plantation be of Strength; and 
not onely Freedome from Cuſtome, 
but Freedome to carry their Commo- 
dities where they may make their beſt 
of them, except there be ſome ſpecial _ 
cauſe of Caution. Cram not in Peo- 
ple by ſending too faſt Company after 
Company ; :but rather hearken how 
they waſte, :and ſend ſupplies propor- 
tionably ; but fo, as the Number may 
live well in the Plaztation,and not by 
Surcharge be in Penury. It hath been 
a great endangering to.the health of 
oime.; Plentations, thit they have 
built along the.Sea.and Rivers'in ma- 
rith;- and unwholefome' Grounds, 
Therefore though youbegin there to 


| avoid Carriage ,;and other like Dif- 


commodities; 'yet build ſtill rathes 
upwards from the .Stream$:, then as 
long. It concerneth likewiſe the health 
K 3 of 
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.of the Plantation , that they. have 
good Store of Salt with them, that 
they may uſe:it in their Victuals when 
it ſhall be necefſary. If you Plart 
where Savages are , 'do.not-onely en- 
tertain them with Trifles and Gingles, 
but uſe them juſtly and'graciously 
with ſufficient Guard -nevertheleſs : 
and do not win theirfavour by helping 
them to invade theirEnemies, but for 
their Defence it is not amiſs. And ſend 
ott of them over to the Country that 
Plant, that they may ſee a better con- 
dition then their own , and commend 
it when they return. When the Plays 
tation grows to ſtrength, then it 1s 
time to Plart with Women as well as 
with Men , that the Plartation may 
ſpread into Generations, 'and not be 
cyer pieced from without. Tt is the 
finfulleſt thing in the world to forſake 
or deſtitute a Plantation once ih For- 
wardneſs : for beſides the diſhonour, 
it 1s the guiltineſs of Bloud of many 
commilerable Perſons. 
| of 
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Of Richer, 
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[ Cannot call Riches better then the: 
baggage of Vertue. The Romun 
Word is better, Tmpedimenta : for as 
the baggage 1s to an. Army ,,. ſo 1s Rz« 
hes to Vertue. It cannot be ſpared , 
nor left behind , but it hindreth the 
March; Yea, and the care of it ſome- 
times loſeth or diſturbeth the Victo- 
ry. Of great Aiches there is no real 
uſe, except it be in the Diſtribution, 
the reſt is but conceit : ſo faith Solo- 
201, Where much is, there are many to- 
conſume it; and what hath the Owner 
but the ſight of it with his eyes > The 
perfonal Fruttion-in any-Man cannot 
reach to feel great Rzches: there 15a 
Cuſtody of them, or a power of Dole 
and Donative of them , or a fame of 
them , butno folid uſe to the Owner, 
Do you not ſee what feigned Princes 
are ſet upon little Stones and Rarities? 
K4 And 
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And what works of Oſtentation are 
undertaken, becauſe there might 
ſeem to be ſome Uſe of great Aches? 
But then you will ſay, they may be of 
Uſe to buy Men out of Dangers or 
Troubles : as Solomon faith , Riches 
are asa  flrong Hold in the Imagination 
of the Rich Man. But this is excel. 
lently expreſled, that it is in [magina- 
1702, and notalwaysin Fad - for cer- 
tainly great Riches have fold more 
Men then they have bought out. Seek 
net proud AKiches , but ſuch as thou 
maitlt get juſtly, ufe ſoberly, diſtribute 
* cheerfully, and leave contentedly : 
Yet have no Abſtract nor Friarly con- 
- tempt of them, butdiſtinguiſh, as C:- 
\ cero ſaith well of Rabirizs Pot hnmus; 
In ſtudia res amplificande apparebat, 
non Avaritia predam, ſed Inflrumen- 
tam Bonitati, queri. Hearken alſo 
to Solomer , and beware of haſty ga- 
thering of Aziches: Qui feſtinat ad Dj- 
witias , non erit inſous. The Poets 
feign , that when Plautas, (which is 
Riches ) is ſent from Jupiter , he 
limps, 
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limps, and goes flowly 3. but when he 
3s ſent. from Pts ,.. he runs;, .and is 
ſwift of foot : meaning , that Riches 
gotten by good means, and. juſt 1a- 
bour , pace slowly : but when they 
come by the death of others ( as by 
the Courſe of Inheritance ,  Tefta- 
ments, and the like ) they come tum- 
bling upon a Man. But it might be - 
applied likewiſe to Pats, taking him 
for the Devil: for when Rzches come 
from the Devil .( as by-Fraud,,” and; 
Oppreſlion, and unjuſt Means ) they 
come upon Speed. The ayes to en- 
rich are many,and molt of them foul. . 
Parſizrony is one of the beſt, and yet. 
!s not innocent 3,.for it. withholdeth: . 
Men from: Works of Liberality and + 


Charity. The ' Improvement. of the 


Ground 1s the moſt natural Obtaining | 
of Riches : for it is our Great Mothers 
Bleſſing ,* the Earths, but-it is slow 3. 
and yet, where Men of great wealth 
do ſtoop to Husbandry, it multiplyeth 
Riches exceedingly. I knew a Noble -* 
Manin Erzglazd,that had the greateſt 
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Audits of any+Man in my time: A 
orcat Grafier, -a great Sheep-Maſter, 
a great Timber-Man, a great Colliar, 
a great Corn-Maſter , a great Lead- 
Man, and fo of Iron, and a Number of 
the like points of Husbandry : ſo as 
the Earth feemed-'a Sea to hinrin te-' 
ſpe@& of the perpetual Importation. Tt 
was truly obſerved by One, that him- 
ſelf came very hardly to a little Kz- 
ches, and very cafily to great Aiches -' 
for when a Mans* Stock is come to/ 
that, that he can expe& the Priine of 
Markets, and overcome thoſe bar- 
2ains, which for their greatneſs are 
few Mens Money', and bePartner in 
the Induſtries of ' Younger Men, he 
cannot but encreaſe mainly. TheG airs 
- of Ordizary Trades and Pocations are 
honeſt, and furthered by two things, 
chiefly, by Diligence; and by a good 
- Name, for good and*/fair dealing. But 
the Gains of Bargai#s are of a more 
doubtfull Nature , when Men ſhall 
wait upon others Neceflity, broak by 
Servants and Inſtruments to draw 

| them 
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them on , put off Others cunningly 
that would be better Chapmen:, and 
the like praQtiſes which are crafty and 
naught. As for the Chopping of Bars 
£4in5,when a Man buyes, not to hold, 
but to ſell over again, that common- 
ly grindeth double , both upon the . 
Seller, and upon the Buyer. Sharings 
do greatly exrich,if the Hands be well 
choſen that are truſted. Uſary-is the 
ce1taineſt Means of Gain, though one 
of the worſt 3 as that whereby a Man: 
doth eat his Bread, 1# ſudore vultus a5 
lier :' and beſides, doth plow upon: 
Sundays. Butyet, certain though it 
be, it hath Flaws'; for that the Scri-. 
veners and Broakers do value un» 
ſound Men to ſerve their own turn. 
Fhe Fortuze, inbeing the firſt in an: 
Tnvention , or ina Priviledge , doth: 
cauſe'ſometimes a wonderfull Qver-. 
growth in Riches; as it was with the- 
rſt Sugar Man in the Cazaries-there- 
fore if a Man canplay the true Logrci- 
a», tohaveas well fudgement as:In- 
vention, he may do great Matters, e- 
ſpe-- 
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ſpecially if the Times be fit. Re.that 
relteth wpon Geirs. Certaiz , ſhall 
hardly grow to' great AKzches; and he 
that putsall upon Advertures, doth 
oftentimes break, and come to Poyer- 
ty : It 18 gocd therefore to guard 4d- 
ventures with Certainties that may 
uphold loſſes. Aonopolies and Cocm- 
ption of Wares for Reſale, where they 
are not reſtrained, are great Means to 
enrich, eſpecially if the Party have in- 
telligence what things are like to 
come into requeſt, and to ſtore him- 
ſelf before hand. Azches gotten by 
Service, though it beof the beſt Riſe, 
yet when they are gotten by Flattery, 
Feeding Humours , and other Servile 
Conditions, they may be placed a- 
mongſt the Worſt. As for fiſhing for 
Teſtaments and Executorſhips , ( as 
| Tacitus ſaith of Sexeca, Teſtamenta &v 
Orbos tanquarm: Indagine capi ) it is 
yet worſe. By how much Men ſubmit 
themſelyes to meaner perſons, then in 
Service. Believe not much them that 
ſeem to deſpiſe Kiches ; for they de- 
ſpiſe 
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| ſpiſe them that deſpair of them, and 
| none worſe when they come to them. 
| Be not Penny-wiſe; Aches have 
Wings, and ſometimes they Fly a- 
way of themſelves; ſometimes they 
mult be ſet Flying to bring in more. 
Men leave their Azches either to their 
Kindred ,, or to the Publick 3 and 
moderate Portions proſper beft in 
both. A great State left to an Helr, 
'Sasa Lureto all the Birds of prey, 
round about to ſeize on him, if he be 
not the better ſtabliſhed in Years and 
Judgement. Likewiſe glorious Gifts 
and Foundations are like Sacrifices 
without Salt, and but the Painted 
Sepulchers of Almes, which ſoon will 
putrifie and corrupt inwardly : There- 
fore meaſure not thine advancements 
by quantity, but frame them by mea- 
fare 3 and deferre-not Charities till 
death : For certainly.if a Man weigh 
It rightly, he that doth fo is rather 
liberal of another Mans, then of his 
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Of Prophecies. 
X XXV. 


T Mearr not to ſpeak of Divine Pro- 
-phecies, nor of Heathen Oracles, 
nor of Natural Predi&ions, but one- 
ly of Prophecies that have been of 
certain Memory, and from hidden 
Cauſes. Saith the Pythowiſſa to Sanl, 
To morrow' thou and thy Son (ſhall be 
with me. Homer hath theſe Verſes, 
tt Domns nee cnniZis dominabi- 
ok 
Et Nati Natorye, & 24 niſcentur 
ab illis © 
A Prophecy as it ſeems of the Ro- 
wan Empire. Seneca the Tragedian 
hath theſe Verſes, 
— Penient Annis 
Secula ſeris, quibus Oceanus 
 Vincula verum laxet, & ingens 
Pateat Tellme, Typhiſque ngvos 
Detegat Orbes z, nec fit Terris. 
Ultima Thule : £ 
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A Propheey of the Diſcovery of 
America. The Daughter of Polycra- 
tes dreamed that Jupiter Bathed' her 
Father, and 4po//o 'Anointed him : 
And it-came to paſs that he was Cru- 
cified in an-open' Place, where the 
Sun made his Body run with' Sweat, 
and the Rain wathed it. Philip of 
Macedon dreamed he fealed up his 
Wives Belly; whereby he did ex-. 
pound it that his Wife ſhould be bar- 
ren : But Ari$Fander the Soothfayer 
told him his Wife was with Child, 
becauſe Men do not uſe to Seal Vel- 
ſels that are empty. A Phantaſme 
that appeared to 7. Brutrs in: his 
Tent, faid to him, Philippis iterum: 
me videbis, Tiberius ſaid to Galba, 
Tx quoque, Galba deenitabis Imperi- 
#44. In Veſpaſians time there went a 
Prophecy in the Eaſt, that thoſe that 
thould come- forth of Jxdea ſhould: 
| Reign over the World : Which 
though it may be was meant of our-. 
Saviour, yet Tacitzs expounds it of 
Veſpaſian. Domitian dreamed the 

a3, | | night 
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night before he was 9lain, that a Gol- 
. den Head was. growing jout of the 
Nape of his Neck : And: indeed the 
Succeſlion that followed him for ma- 
ny years made Golden Times. Hem- 
77 the fixth of Ergland (aid of Henry 
the ſeventh, when he was a Lad and 


gaychim Water, This i the Lad that. 


ſhall enjoy the Crown, for which we 
ſtrive, When I was in France, Theard 


from one DoCtour Pea, that the 
Deen Mother, who was givento cus. 


rious Arts, cauſed the K7zg her Hul- 
bands Nativity to be Calculated un- 
dera falſe Name : And the. Aſtrolo- 


ger gave a Judgement, that he ſhold 


be killed in a Duel 3: at, which the 
Queen laughed, thinking her Huſband 


to be above Challenges and Duels. :- 


But he was flain upon a Courſe at 
{ Tilt, the Splinters of. the-Staffe of 
Hongomery...going In -at_. his Beyer. 
ThetrivialPropheſee that T heard when: 
- I was a. Child, and Queen Elizabeth 


when Hemp is ſown, 


was in the Flower of her years, was, 


. ' England's dope. Where-. 


| 
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Whereby it was generally concei- 
red, that after the Princes had Reign- 
! ed, which had the principal Letters 

of that Word Hemp, ( which were 
Henry, Edward, Marg, Philip, and 
Elizabeth). England ſhould come to 
utter Confuſton 3 which thanks be to 
God. is verified in the Change of the 
Name; for that the Kings Stile, is 
now. no more of Exglq#zd, but of Brit- 
tai, There was alſo another Prophe- 
cy, before the year of 88. which I 
do not well underſtand. _. -.. 

There fhall be ſeen upon a dag, ; 
Betweem the Baugh and the May, 
The Black, Fleet of Norway. | 
When that is come and gone, 
_ England build Houſes of Lime 
and Stone. | ll 
For after Wars ſhall yow have 
none. 

It was generally conceived to be 
meant of the Spaniſh Fleet that came 
in 88, For that the King of Spairns 
Surname, as they ſay, is Norway. The 
Prediction of Regiomontanue | 
Otve 
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was thought likewiſe accompliſhed, 


in the ſending of that great' Fleet, |} 


being the greateſt in Strength, though 
notin Number of that ever ſwam up- 
on the Sea. As for Cleous Dream, I 
think it was a Jeſt: It was, that he 
was devoured of a long Dragon 3 and 
It was expounded of a Maker of Sau- 
ſages that troubled him exceedingly. 
There are numbers of the like kind, 
eſpecially if you include Drearmrand 
PrediGions of Affrelogy. But I have 


', fet down (theſe few. onety-of certain 


credit for example, 'My judgement 
15, that they ought all to be _— , 
and ought to coi but for Winter 
talk by the Fire fide: Though when 
I ſay Deſpiſed,.I mean it as for Belief; 
for otherwiſe the ſpreadirig or pub- 
liſhing of them is in no ſort to be De- 
ſpiſed;, for they have done much mil- 


chief. And I ſee many ſevere Laws 


madeto ſupprefs them;That,that hath 
given 'them grace, and ſome credit, 
conliſteth in three things : Firſt, = 
8 en 
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| Men mark when they hit, and never 


mark when they miſs 3 asthey doge» | 


| nerally alſo of Dreams. The ſecond 
_ is, that probable Conjeetures, or ob- 


ſcure Traditions many times turn 
themſelves into Propheczes, while the 
nature of Man,which coveteth D7iv7- 
ation,thinks it no peril to foretel that, 
which -indeed- they do burt-colledt : 
As that of Sereca's Verſe. 'For fo 
much was then ſubject to demonſtra- 
tion, that the Globe of the Earth 
had great Parts beyond the Atlan- 
tick 3 which mightbe probably con- 
ceiyed-fot to be all Sea ; And ad- 
ding thereto, the 'Eradition in Pla- 
to's Timers, and his Atlanticurs,, it 
might encourage one to turn it to a 
PrediGion,' The third and aſt (which 
is the Great one) is, That almoſt all 
of them , being infinite in number, 
have been Impeſtures, ' and by idle 
and crafty Brains meerly, contrived 


and feigned after the Event paſt, .. 
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Of eAmbition, 
XXXV-I." 
A AMbition 18s like Chelar, which 1s 
| an humour that maketh .Men 
Adive, Earneſt, full of Alacrity, and 
Stirring, if it be not ſtopped: But if 
it be. ſtopped, and cannot have his 
way, it becometh aduſt,and thereby 
. malign and venomous. So Ambitions 
. #en, if they find the. way open for 
their Riſing, and fiill, get forward ; 


* 


they are rather Buſie then Dangerous, 
bur if they be checkt in theirdefires, 
they become ſecretly diſeontent, and 
and look upon Men and Matters with 
an Evil. Eye, :and are beſt pleaſed 
when things go backward, which is 
the worſt property in a. Servant of. a 
Prince.or State. Therefore it is good 
 for-Princes, if they uſe Ambitions 
en, to handle it fo as they,be (fill 
Progreffive, and not Retrograde : 
which becauſc it cannot be without 
in- 
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inconvenience, it is 'good not 'touſe 


ſuch Natures at all Forif they miſe 
not with thetr Service, :they will take 
order to make their Service fall with 
them. Butſince:we thave faid it were 
good not to uſe. Men of 4##b;iHowsi 
Natures, except it be upon neceſiizy;- 
i is 'fit we Tpeak in what caſes 
they -are of neceſſity. Good Com- 
manders in the- Wars muft'be taken, 
be they never ſo Ambitions: For'the 
nſe of. their. Service difpenveth? with 
the'reſt 5'-and to take a Souldier 
without Ambition, is to: pull off his 
Spurs: There is alſo preat uſe of A4e- 
bitious Men; in being Skreensto Prin- 
ces/itmatters. of Danger and- Envy : 
For no Man will take that part, ex- 
cept he be like-a Seeld Dove, - that 
mounts and mounts, becauſe he ean- 
not fee: about him; There is uſe alfo 
of Ambitsons' Men, in pulling down 
the. Greatneſs of any Swbjet- that 
over-tops3 'as Tiberins uſed Macros in 
pulling down of Sejazrs. Since there- 
fore they muſt be uſed in ſuch' caſes, 
* | there 
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there xeftethi;to ſpeak how ;they are: 
, tohe bridled, that they may be leſs 

Dengerons. There is leſs Darger of 
them, ' if they be of mean Birth, then 
if they, be Noble; and if they be ra- 
thefharfh of, Nature, then Gracious 
and, Popular : And if they be rather 
new raiſed, then grown cunning, and 
fortified in their Greatneſs. It is count- 
ed by ſome. a weakneſs in Princes to 
have Favoxrites; but it is of all 0- 
thers the beſt Remedy againſt Amb7- 
tions Great Ones, For when the way 
of pleaſuring and difpleaſuring lieth 
by the Favourite, it is impoſitble a- 
- ny other ſhould be Over-great. Ano- 
ther means to curb them, is to bal- 
lance them by others as proud as 
-_ they. But then there. muſt. be ſome 
middle Counſellours to. keep things 
ſteady : For without that Ballaſt the 
Ship will roul too much. Attheleaſt 
- a Prince may animate and inure ſome 
meaner Perſons, to be as it were 
Scourges to Ambitions Men. As for 
the having of them. obnoxious to ru- 
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ine, if they. be of fearful Natures.1t 
may do well ; but if they be Stout 
and Daring, it may precipitate their 
Deſigns, and prove dangerous. As for- 
the pulling of them down,if the:Afe 
fairs require it,, and that it; may not 
be done. with ſafety ſuddenly, the 
onely. way is, the interchange conti- 
nually of Favours and Diſgraces3 


whereby they may not. know what to 


expect, and beas it were ina, wood. 
Of Ambztions,; it is leſs harmful the 


| Ambition to prevail in great things, 


then that other to appear in every 
thing : For that breedsconfufion,and 
marres buſineſs. But yet it is leſs dan- 
ger to have an Ambitions Man ftir- 
ring in buſineſs, then great in depen- 
dances. He that ſeeketh to be emi- 
nent amongſt able Men hath a great 
talk; but that is ever good- for the 
Publick 3 but he that plots to be the 
onely Figure among(t Ciphars, 1s the 
decay of. an whole Age. Honour hath 
three things in it; The Vantage 
Ground: to do good, the approach 

| to 
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to Sing and principal Perſons, and | 


the railing of a Mans own Fortunes. 
He that hath the beſt of theſe inten- 
- tions when he afpireth, is an honeſt 
Man; and that Prince that can dif- 
cera of theſe Intentions in another 
that aſpireth, is a wiſe Prinee. Gene- 
rally let Princes and States chooſe 
ſuch Miniſters as are more ſenſible of 
Duty , then of Riſing 3 and fuch as 
 Jove bufineſsrather upon Conſcience, 
then upon bravery, and let them diſ- 
cern a buſie Nature from a willing 
Mind. 


—— 


| Of Maſques ind Tri- 
| umphs. 


XXXVIL 


vo fic things are but Toys to come 
4 amongſt ſuch ſerious Obſervati- 
ons. But yet, fince Princes will have 


ſuch things, itis better they ſhould be 


*1 ©. 


graced . 
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Of Maſques and Triumphs. 27 
graced with Elegancy , then daubed 
with Coſt. Darcing to Song is a thing 
of great State and Pleaſure. I under- 
itand1t, that the Song be in Quite, 
placed aloft , and accompanied with 
ſome broken Muſick , and the Ditty 
fitted to the Device. AGing in Song, 
cſpecially in Dzalogxes , hath an ex- 
treme good Grace : I ſay 4Gizg, not 
Dancing, ( for that isa mean and vul- 
gar thing ) and the Yozces of the Dia- 
logxe would be ſtrong and manly, (a 
Baſe and a Tenour, no Treble ) And 
the Ditty High and Tragieal, not 
nice or dainty. Several Quires placed 
one over againſt another , and taking 
the Voice by Catches, 47them wile, 
give great Pleaſure. Tyrning Dances 
iato Figure isa childiſh Curioſity;and 
generally let it be noted , that thoſe 
things which I here ſet down, are ſuch 
as do naturally take the Senſe , and 
not reſpect petty Wonderments. It 1s 
true, the A/terations of Scenes , ſoit 
be quietly, and without noiſe, are 
things of great Beauty and-Pleaſure : 
= | 0 for 
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 forthey feed and relieve the Eye, be- 
fore it be full of the ſame Object. Let 
the Scexes abound with Light, ſpeci- 
ally Coloured and Yaried ; and let the 
Maſquers,orany other that are tocome 
_ down from the Sceze., have ſome mo- 
tions upon the Sceze it ſelf, before 
thair coming down 3 for it draws the 
Eye ftrangely,and makesit with great 
pleaſure todeſire to ſee that it cannot 
perfectly diſcern. Let the Sergs be 
Loudand Cheerfull, and not Chirpings 
or Palings, Let the X9uſickh likewiſe 
be Sharp and Lowd, and Well placed. 
The Coloxrs that ſhew beſt by Can- 
dle-light, are White, Catnation, and 
a kind of Sea-water-Green, and 0e-s'or 
Spargs as they are of no great Colt, ſo 
they are of moſt Glory. As for Rich 
Embreydery, it is loſt, and not diſcern- 
ed. Let the Szzits of the Maſqners be 
graceful, and ſnch as become the per- 
10: when the Vizars are off, not after 
Examples of known Attires; Turks, 
Souldiers, Mariners, and the like. Let 
A1ti-maſques not be long 3 they have 

| | been 
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been commonly of Fools, Satyrs, Ba- 
boons, W1ld-Men, Anticks , Beaſts , 
Spirits, Witches, Ethiopes , Pigmies 3 
Turquets, Nymphs, Ruſticks,Cupids, 
Statua's, moving, and the like. As for 
Angels , 1t is not. Comical enough to 
put them in Arti-maſques; And any 
thing that 1s hideous, as Devils, Gy- 
ants, is on the other ſide as unfit. But 
chiefly, let the J2«ſick of them be Re- 
creative,and with ſome {trange Chan= 
ges. Some ſweet Odours ſuddenly 
coming forth without any drops fal- 
ling, areinſucha Company, as there 
is Steam and Heat , things of gzeat 
pleaſure and ' refreſhment. Doxble 
Maſques, one of Men, another of La+ 
dies, addeth State and Variety. But 
all 1s nothing , except the Kooxe- be 
kept clear and neat. 


For jaſts, and Turneys, and Barris.” 


ers, the glories of them are chiefly in 
the Chariots wherein the Challenges 

make their Entry, eſpecially if hay i 
drawn with ſtrange beaſts 3 as Lions; 
Bears, Cainels, and the_ljkez or ip 
- | i. the . 
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the Deviees of their Entrance , or in 
bravery of their Liveries, or in the 
goodly furniture of their Horſes and 
Armour. But enough of thele toyes. 


[IT 


Of Naturein een. 
XXXVIII. 


\ TAture is often Hidden, ſometimes 

'X-Ovyercoine, feldome Extinguith- 
ed. Force maketh Nature more vio- 
lent inthe Return, DoQrine and Dil- 
courſemaketh Natwreleſs importune : 
bat" Cuſtome onely doth alter and 

- fabdae Name. He that feeketh Vi- 
Goryvver his Nature, let him not ſer 

. hinfelf too great nor too {mall Taſks , 
- for. the firſt will make him dejected 
by often failings, and'theſecond will 
 anake bim aifinall Proceeder., though 
- byofttiPrevallings. And zt'the firſt 
Jethim pra@tiſe with 'Helps as Swim- 
mers do with'bladders, or ruſhes 3 but 
after atime let him pradtiſe with a 
Ws 3 a4q- 
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advantages, as Dancers do with thick 
ſhoes. For it breeds great Perfettion , 
it the Practice be harder then the uſe. 
Where Nature 1s mighty , and there- 
fore the Victory hard , the Degrees 
had need be , Firſt, toſtay and arreſt 
Nature 1n time, like to hita that would 
ſay over the four and twenty Letters 
when he was Angry, then to goe 
leſs in quantity; As if zone ſhould 
;n forbearing Wine, come from drink- 
ing Healths to a Draught at a Meal , 
and laſtly to diſcontinue altogether :- 
but if a. Man have the Fortitude and. 
\Reſolutiorto-enfranchiſe himſelf at * 
once, that 1s the beſt ; 

Optimms ille animi vindex, ledentia 

pectns : 

Vincula qui rupit,dedoluitque ſemzel. * 

Neither 1s the Ancient Rule amiſs 
to bend Natareas a wand to a contra- 
ry Extream , whereby to ſet it right , 
underſtanding it where the contrary 
Extreme 1s no Vice. Let not a Man 
- force a Habit upon himſelf with a per- 
petual Continuance , but with ſeme 
EA EL 3 In 
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Intermiſlton 3 for both the Pauſe re- 
inforceth the New Onſet : and if a 
Man that 18 not perfect beever in pra- 
ctice , he ſhali as well practiſe his Er- 
- rours, as his Abilities, and induce on 

Habit of both ; and there 1s no means 
to help this, but by feaſonable Inter- 
milſton. But let not a Man truſt his 
Victory over his Natretoo far, for 
Nature will lye buried a great time , 
and yet revive upon the Occaſion or 
Temptation. Likeas it was with Z- 
ſop's Damſel , turned from a Cat to a 
Woman, who fate very demurely at 
the Boards end , till aMouleran be- , 
foze her. Therefore let a Man either 
avoid the Occaſion altogether, or put 
himſelf often to it, that he may belit- 
tle moved with it. AMansNatzre isbeſt 
perceived in privateneſs', for there is 
no AﬀeGation in Paſſion, for that put- 
teth a Man out of his precepts 3 and 
4n a new Caſe or Experiment,for there 
Cuſtome leaveth him. They are hap- 
py Men whoſe Natures ſort with their 
Vocations, otherwiſe they may ay, 
HUb- 
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Multum Tncola fuit Anima mea,when 
they converſe in thoſe things they do: 
not atiect. In Studies whatſoever a 
Man commandeth upon himſelf, let 
him ſet hours for 1t 3 but - whatſoever 
is agreeable to his Nature , let him 
take no care for any ſet Times, for his 
Thoughts will fly to 1t of themſelves, 
ſo as the ſpaces of other buſineſs or 
Studies will ſufhce. A Mans Natrre 
runs either to Herbs or Weeds; there- 
fore let him ſeaſonably water the one, 
and deſtroy the other. 


Dp — — 
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cation. 


—— 


XXXIX. 


Ens Thoughts are much accord-- 

ing to their Inclination , their 
Diſcourſe and Speeches according to 
their Learning and-infuſed Opinions 5 
but their Deeds are after asthey have 
L4 been 
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been Accuſtomed, And therefore, as 
Aackiavel well noteth (though in an 
ill-tavoured Inſtance ) There is no 
truſting to the Force of Nature, nor 
to the bravery of Words, except it be 
Corroborate by Cyſomre. His Inſtance 
1s, that for the atchieving of a deſpe- 
rate Conſpiracy, a Man ſhould not 
xelt upon the fierceneſs of any Mans 
Nature,or his Reſolute Undertakings; 
but take ſuch an one as hath had his 
Hands formerly in bloud. But 27a- 
chiavel knew not of a Frzar Clement, 
not a Ravillac, nora Jaxregny , nor a 
Baltazer Gerard; yet his Rule holdeth 
{till that nature, nor the Engagement 
of Words are not ſo forcible as C#- 


owes. Onely: Superitition 1s now ſo 


well advanced, that Men of the firſt 
bloud are as firm as Butchers by Oc- 
cupation , and Votary Reſolution 1s 
made Equipollent to Cufteme, even in 
 matterof bloud. In other things the 
; predominancy of Cuſiowe 1s every 
where 'vifible, infomuch as a Man 
would. wonder to hear Men _ 

| ro- 
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* Proteſt, Engage , Give great Words, 
and then Do juſt as they have Done 
before, as if they were dead Images, 
and Engines moved onely by the 
Wheels of C:iFozze. We ſee allo the 
Reign or Tyranny of Cyſtome,what it 
is. The 1:djians (TI mean the Set of 
their Wiſe Men-) lay themſelves qui- 
etly upon a ſtack of Wood , and fo 
ſacrifice themſelves by fire. Nay the 
Wives ſtrive to be burned. with the 
Corpſes of their Husbands. The Lads 
of Sparta of ancient time, were wont 
to be ſcourged upon. the Altar of Dz- 
ana without ſo much as Queching. I 
remember in the beginning of ©rec 
Elizabeths Time of England, an 1riſh 
Rebel condemned , putupa Pctition 
to the Deputy that he might be hang- 
ed ina With, and notin an Halter,be- 
cauſe it had been ſo uſed -with-forme: 
. Rebels, There be Monks in Rujſra.tor: 
Penance, that will {it a whole night 
ina Veſſel of Water, till they be in- 
gaged with hard Ice. Many Exzm- 
ples may be put of the Force ot C7:- 
L 3 frots 'z 
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ftome , both upon mind and bedy. 
Therefore fince CxSZome is the princi- 

al Magiſtrate of Mans life, let Men 
= all means endeavour to obtain 
good Cyſtomes. Certainly CuStore is 
moſt perfe& when it beginneth in 
young years: This we call Education, 
which is in Effect but an early Cxſtome. 
So we ſee in Languages , the Tongue 
Is more pliant to all Expreſſions and 
Sounds, the Joynts are more Supple to 
all Feats of Adivity and motions in 
Youth then afterwards. For it is true. 
the late Learners cannot ſo well take 
the plie, except 1t be in ſome minds 
that have not ſuffered themſelves to 
fix, but have kept themſelves open 
and prepared to receive continual 
amendment, which is exceeding rare. 
But if the Force of Cxſtome , Simple 
and Separate, be great , the Force of 
CxifFome Copulate , and Conjoyned, 
and Collegiate is far greater. For 
there Example teacheth, Company 
comforteth, Emulation quickneth , 
Glory raifeth : So as in fuch Places 
the 
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the Force of Cx#fome is in his Exal- 
tation. Certainly the great multipli- 
cation of Vertues upon. humane Na- 
ture reſteth upon Societies well Or- 
dained and Diſciplined : for Com- 
monwealths and good Governments 
do nouriſh Vertue Grown, but do not 
much- mend the Seeds. But the miſe- 
ry is, that the molt effectua] Means 
are now applied to the Ends leaſt to: 
be deſired. 


a — 


Of Fortune. 
xX 


J* cannot be denied, but outward' 
accidents conduce much to For-- 
tune : Favour, Opportunity, Death 
of others, Occafion fitting Vertue. 
But chiefly the mould of a Mans For- 
tare 151n. his own hands. Faber quiſ* 
qe Fortune ſue 3 faith the Poet. And 
the-molt frequent of External Cauſes 
rs, that the Folly of one Man's the: 

| ; Fortune. 
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Fortune of another. For no Man pro- 
ſpers ſo ſuddenly,as by others Errours. 

Serpens niſi Serpentent comedevit nor 
fit Draco, Overt and Apparent Ver- 
cues bring forth Praiſe 3 but there be 
Secret and Hidden Vertues that bring 


forth Fortune. Certain Deliveries of 


a Mans ſelf, which have no Name. 
The S$pari/hName, Deſemboltura,part- 
ty expreſleth them, when there be not 
"Stonds nor Reſtiveneſs in. a Mans Na- 
ture, but that the Wheels of his Mind 
keep way with the Wheels of his For- 
zune, For ſo Livie (after he had de- 
ſcribed Cats Major, in theſe words, 
In illo viro, tantum Robur Corporis 
& Animi fuit, ut quocunque loco na- 
#s effet, Fortunan fibi facturns vide- 
 retur ) falleth upon that that he 
had, Verſatile Ingenium. Therefore 
if a Man look ſharply and attentive- 
ly, he ſhall fee Fortare - For though 
ſhe be blind, yet ſhe 1s not inviſible. 
The Way of Fortune 1s/like the 12l- 
ken Way in the Skie, which is a Meet- 
ing or Knor of .a number of ſmall 
Stars 5 


—— 


—— 
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Stars 3 not ſeen. aſunder,, but giving 
Light together : So are- there a num- 
ber of little:, and ſcarce diſcerned 
Vertues, or rather Faculties and Cu- 
ftomes that make Men Forturate. 
The Ttalians note ſome of them, ſuch 
as a Man would little think. When 
they ſpeak of one that. cannot do a» 
miſs, they will throw in into his other 
Conditrons-that he hath, Poco di Mat- 
to. And certainly there be not two - 
more: Fortunate Properties, then to 
havea Little of the Fool, and not Too 
#1ch- of the Honeſt. Therefore ex- 
treme Lovers of their Cquntry , or 
Maſters, were never Fortunrate, nel- 
ther can they be. For when a Man 
placeth his' Thoughts without him- 
ſelf, he goeth not his own. way. An 
haſty Fortune maketh an, Enterpriſer, 
and Remover; the Frexch hath it bet- 
ter, Exterprenant, or Remnant) but 
the exerciſed Fortuve. maketh the 
able Man. Fortzxe is to Honoured and 
Reſpected, and it be bat for her 
Daughters, . Coxfidence; and Repnta- 


tion © 
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'#ion : For thoſe two Felicity breed- 
ethz the firſt within a Mans Self, the 
Tater im others towards him. All wiſe 

 Mentodecline the Envy of their own 

Vertues, uſe to aſcribe them to Pro- 
vidence and Fortune; for fo they may 
the better aſſume them : And be- - 
ſides, it is Greatneſs in a Man to be 
the Care of the Higher Power. So 
Ceſzr ſaid to the Pilot in the Tempeſt, 
Cefarem portas, > Fortunam ejus. 
So &zx//z choſe the Name of Fel:x, 
and not of Magns. And it hath 
been noted, that thoſe that afcribe- 
openly too much to their own Wil- 
dome and Policy end Irforturate. 
It is written, That Timothexs the 4- 
theniaz, after he had, inthe Account 
he gave to the State of his Govern- 
ment, often interlaced his Speech 5 
And in this Fortune bad no-part, ne- 
ver proſpered in.any _ he under- 
took afterwards. Certainly there be, 
whoſe Fortunes are like Homers Ver- 

fes, that have a Slide and Eaſineſs. 
more thenthe V erſes of other Poets 3 
as 


A 
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.as. Plutarch' faith of Timoleons: For- 
tune, in refpe& of that of Ageſilans, 
or Epaminondas + And "that this 
ſhould be, no doubt it is much ina 
Mans ſelf. 


Of Vſary. 
XLI. 


Any have made witty InveCtives 
'2 againſt Uſary. They fay that it 1s 
pity the devil ſhould have Gods part, 
which 1s the Tythe. That the Uſarer- 
is the greateſt Sabbath- breaker, be- 
cauſe his Plough goeth every Sunday. 
That the Uſarer is. the Drone that 
Virgil ſpeaketh of : 
Ignavum fucos pecus a preſepibus 
arcent, 
- That the V/arer breaketh the firſt 
Law that was made for Mankind after 
the Fall 3: which was, 7z ſudore vul- 
ths tui comedes panem tum, not In 
fſutlore viltus alieni. That Uſurers 
at! fon ſhould 


\ 
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ſhould have. Orenge-tawny Bonnets, 
becauſe: they do. Fadaize. Thar it is 
againſt Nature for Aoxey to beget 
Money, and the like. I fay this onely, 
that Vſury 1s a Conceſſune propter du- 
ritiems cordizs ; For lince there muſt 


be Borrowing and Lending, and Men: 


are ſohard of Heart, asthey will not 
lend freely, Uſary muſt be permit- 
ted. Some others. have-made Suſpi- 


cious and Cunning Propolitions of 


Banks ,. diſcovery of Mens Eſtates, 
and other Inventions, but few have 
ſpoken of Uſary ulefully.. It is good 
to ſet before us the Imcommodities and 
Commodities of Uſury, that the good 
may be either Weighed out, or Cul- 
led out; and warily to provide, that 
while we make forth co that which is 
better, we meet not with that which. 
15 worle. 

The Diſcommodities of Vſury are. 
Firſt, That it makes fewer Merchants: 
For were it not for this Lazy Trade 
of Uſury, Money would not lie ſtill, 
but would in great part be employed 


1 
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upon Merchandizing, which is the 
Vena porta of Wealthin a State. The 
Second , That it makes poor Mer- 
chants. For as a Farmer cannot hul- 
band his Ground ſo well, if he fit at 
a great Rent, ſothe Merchant can- 
not drive his Trade ſo well, if hefit at 
great Vſury. The Third 1s incident 
to the other two; and that is, The 
decay of Cuſtomes of Kings or States, 
which Ebbe or Flow with Merchan- 
dizing. The Fourth, That it bring- 
eth the Treaſure of a Realm or State 
ato a few hands. For the Ufurer be- 
ing at Certainties, and others at Un- 
certainties, at the end of the Game 
moſt of the Money will be in. the 
Box 5 and ever a State flouriſheth, 


. when, Wealth js more equally ſpread. 


The Fifth, That it beats down. the 
priceof Land: For the employment 
of Money is chiefly either Merchan- 
dizing or: Purchafing 3 and Uſur 
way-layes both. The Sixth, That it 
doth dull and: damp all Induſtries, 
Improvements, .and new Inventions, 

whereta 
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wherein Money would be ftirring, 1f 
it were not for this Slug. The lalt, 
Fhar it is the Canker and Ruine of 
many Mens Eſtates, which in proceſs 
of time breeds a publick Poverty. 
On the otherſide, the Commodities 
of Uſury are: Firſt, Fhat howſoever 
Uſury in ſome reſpe&t hindreth Mer- 
char:dizing, yet in ſome other it ad- 
vancethit. For it 1s certain, that the 
greateſt part of Trade is driven by 
young Merchants, upon borrowing 
at Intereſt: So as if the Uſarer ei- 


thercall in, or keep back his Money, | 


there wilt enſte preſently a great 
ftand of Trade. The Second is, That 
were It not for this eaſte- borrowing 
upon Zztereft, Mens neceſfities would 
draw upon. them a moſt ſudden un- 
doing, in that they would be forced 
to ſell their Means (be it Lands'or 
Goods) far under foot; and fo, where- 
as Uſiry doth but gnaw upon them, 
bad Markets - would ſwallow them 
-quite up. Asfor Morgaging or Pawn- 
Ing, it wlll little mend the wo_ 5 
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for either Men will not take Pawns 
without Uſe, or if they do, they will 
look preciſely for the Forfeiture. I 
remember a cruel Moneyed Man in 
the Countrey that would ſay, The 
devil take this Vſary, it keeps us from 
Forfeitares of Morgages and Bonds. 
The Third and laſt is, That it is a 
vanity to conceive, that there would 
be ordinary borrowing without pro- 
fit; and it is impoſlible to conceive 
the number of Inconvenmiencies that 
will enſue, if borrowing be cramp- 
ed: Therefore to ſpeak of the abo- 
liſhing of Ufary is idle. AU States 
haveever had itin one kinde, or rate 
or other 3 ſo as that opinion muſt be 
{ſent to UVtop7e. | 

To ſpeak now of the Reformation 
and Reiglement of Uſury , how the 
Diſcommodities of it may be beſt a- 
voided, and the Commodities retain« 
ed. It appearsby the balance of Com- 
modities and Diſtommodities of Uſy- 
ry, two things are to be reconciled : 
The one, That the Tooth of Uſury 
© be 
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be grinded,that it bite not too much *| 
The other, that there be left open a | 


means to invite Moneyed Men to lend 
to the Merchants, for the Continuing 
and Quickning of Trade. This can- 
not be done, except you imtreduce 
two ſeveral Sorts of Uſary, a Leſs, 
and a Greater, For If you reduce U- 
ſury to one Low Rate, it will eaſe the 
common Borrower, but the Merchant 
w1ll be to ſeek for money. And it is 
to be noted, That the Trade of Mer- 
chandize, being the moſt Lucratiye, 


. may bear, V/ary.at a good. Rate; | 


other Contracts not 1ſo., 

To ſerve both Intentions, the way 
would be briefly thus: That there be 
Two Rates of Uſury, the one Free 
and General for all, the other under 
Licence onely to Certain Perſors, and 
in Certain Places of Merchandizing. 
Firſt therefore, let VUſury in general 
be reduced to Five in the Hundred , 
and let that Rate be: Proclaimed- to 
| be Free and; Current ' and let the 
'State ſhut it ſelf out to take any pe- 

| nalty 
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nalty for the ſame. This will preſerye 


Borrowing from any general Stop or 
Dryneſs. This will eaſe infinite Bor- 
rowers in the Countrey. This will in. 
good part raiſe the price of Land, 
becauſe Land Purchaſed at Sixteen 
years Purchaſe, will yield Six in the** 
Hundred.and ſomewhat more, where- 
as this Rate of Intereſt yields but 
Five. This by like reaſon will Eacon- 
rage and Edge Induſtrious and Profi- 
table Improvements, becauſe many 


> | will rather venture in that kind, then 
> | take Fivein the Hundred, eſpecially 


h#ing been uſed to greater Profit. 
Secondly, Let there be Certain Per- 
ſons Licenced to Lend to known Mer» 
chants, upon Uſary at a High Rate ; 
and let it- be with the Cautions fol- 
towing. Let the Rate be; eyen with 
the Merchant himſelf, - ſomewhat 
more ealie, then that he uſed fortiers 


ly to pay* ' For by that means all Bor- 
rowers ſhal):have ſome eaſe by this 
Reformation, be he Merchant, ' or 
whoſoever. 3Let-it--be.' no: Bank or - 
Common - 
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Common iStock , but every Man 
be Maſter of his own Money. 
Not thatl altogether mislike banks, 
but they will hardly be brooked , in 
regard of certain ſuſpicions. Let the 
State be anſwered ſome ſmall matter 
far the Licence, and the reſt left to 
the Lender; for if the Abatement he 
but ſmall, it will no whit diſcourage 
the Lender. For he, for Example, 


that took before Ten or Nine in the. 
Hundred , will ſooner deſcend to- 


Eight in the Hundred, then give over 
his trade of Uſury , and go from cer- 
tain Gains to Gains of Hazard. Het 
theſe licenſed Lenders be in Number 
Indefinite, bur reſtrained to certain 
principal Cities and Towns of Mer- 
chand1zing , for then they will be 
hardly able to colour other Mens mo- 
neys in the Country, ſoas the Licence 


of Nize will not ſuck away the cur- | 


rent Rate of Five'z.-for no Man will 

Lend his moneys far off,nor put them 
into unknown hands. 

If it be objected, that this doth iv 
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a ſort Authorize Vſ#ry, which before 
was in. ſome places but Permiſhve : 
The Anſwer is, that it is better to m1- 
tigate Vſary by Declaration , then to 
ſuffer it to Rage by Comniverce. 


Of Youth and Ape. 


ALLE 


A Man that is Young iz years , may 
& be Old in Hours, if he have loſt 
no time, but that hapneth rarely. 
Generally Yoxth 1s like the firſt Cogi- 


-tations-, not ſo.Wiſe as the ſecond 3 


for there 1s a Tonth in thoughts as well 
asin Ages : And yet the Invention of 
Young Men 1s more lively then that of 
Old, and Imaginations ſtream into 
their minds better, and, as it were , 
more Divinely. Natures that have 
much heat, and great and violent de- 
ſires and perturbations , are not ripe 
for Action till they have palled the 
Meridian of their years 3 As it my 
wit 
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with Julizs Ceſar, and Septimiirs Se- 
verns, of the latter of whomit is ſaid; 
Juventutem egit Erroribas, imo Furo- 
rsbus plenam 5 and yet he was the a- 
bleſt Emperour almoſt of all the Lift. 
But repoſed Natures may do well in 
Youth , as it is ſeen in Anguſius Ceſar, 
Coſarus Duke of Florexce , Gaſton de 
Forts, and others. On the other ſide , 
Heat and Vivacity in 4ge 1s an excel- 
lent Compoſition for buſineſs. Young 
Mer arefitter to invent then to judge, 
fitter for Execution then for Counſel, 
and fitter for new projects then forſet- 
tled bufineſs. For the Experience of 
Age inthings that fall within the com- 
paſs of it, direfteth them , butin new 
things abuſeth them. The Errours of 
Tonng Mem are the ruine of bufineſs ; 
but the Errours of Aged ez amount 
but to this, that more might have 
been done or ſooner. Tourg Men in 
the conduct and mannage of Actions 
embrace more then they can hold , 
ſtir more then they can quiet, fly to 
the end without conſideration of the 
means 
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means and degrees , purſue ſome few 
Principſts which they have chanced 
upon abſurdly, care not to innovate, 
which draws unknown Inconventen- 
cies. Uſe extream Remedies at firſt , 


And that which doubleth all Errours, 
will not acknowledge or retract them,” | 


like an unready Horſe , that will nei- 
ther Stop nor Turn. Ae of Age ob- 


jet too much, conſult too long , ad-. 


venture too little, repent to ſoon, and 
ſeldome drive buſineſs home to the 
full period ; but content themſelves 
with a mediocrity of Succeſs. Cer- 
tainly it 18 good to compound Em- 
ployments of both ; for that will be 
good for the Preſent, becauſe the ver- 
rues of either Age may corre( the de- 
tects of both, and good for Succeſlion, 


that Tong Mer may be Learners, 


while ex in Age are Aftours. And 
laſtly, good for Exterz Accidents, be- 
cauſe Authority followeth 01d Aer , 
and Favour and Popularity Toth. 


But for the moral part perhaps Touth - ; 
w1ll have the preheminence., as Age 
| | hath? 
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hath for the politick. A certain” Rab- 
bine upon the Text 5 Tour Tonng Men 
hall ſee vifiens, and your Old Men fhall 
dream dreams, inferreth , that Toxre 
Fferare admitted nearer to God then 
 Otd, becauſe Yiffon is a clearer Reve- 
lation then a Dream. And certainly 
the more a Man drinketh of the 
World. the more it intoxicatethz and 
Age doth profit rather in the powers 
of Underſtanding, then in the Vertues 
of the Will and Aﬀections. There be 
{ome have an Over-carly Ripeneſs in 
their years which fadeth betimes : 
Theſe are firſt ſuch as have brittle 
Wits, the Edge whereof is ſoon turn- 
ed; ſuch as was Hermogeres the Khe- 
toriciar , whoſe Books are exceeding 
Subti, who afterwards waxed Stupid. 
A ſecond ſort is of thoſe that have 
{ome natural Difpoſitions which have 
better grace in Forth then in Age: ſuch 
as isa fluent & Inxurient ſpeech; which 
ecomes Yorth well, but not Age- SO 
Ti Zy ſaith of Horteuff ins, Idem mane- 
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of ſuch as take too high a {train at the 
firſt, and are magnanimous more then 
Tract of years can uphold 3 As was 
Scipis Africanus, of whom Livy faith 
in ctfe&t, Ultima primis cedebant. 


Of Beauty. 
XLIIT. 

\ fre is like a rich Stone , beſt 
plain fetz and ſurely Vertue 1s 
beit ina Body thatis comely, though 
not of delicate Features, and that 
hath rather Dignity of Preſence, then 
Beauty of Aſpect. Neither 1s it almoſt 
ſeen that very Beantifall Perſons are 
otherwiſe of great Vertue,as if Nature 
were rather bufte not toerre, then 1n' 
labour to produce Excellency ; and 
therefore they prove accomplithed , 
but not of great Spirit , and ſtudy ra-' 


| ther Behaviour then Vertue. But this 
| holds notalways; for Angn/ins Ceſar, 


Titus Veſpaſtanus , Philip le Belle of 
France , Edward the Fourth of Eng- 
land, Alcibiades of Athens, Iſmael the 

NM 2 So* 
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Sophy of Perfia , were all High and 
_ Great Spirits, and yet the moſt Beax- 
tiſul/ Men of their Times. In Beanty 
that of Faveur is more then that of 
Colourzand that of decent and graci- 
"ous motion more then that of Fayour. 
That is the beſt part of Beazty which 
a Picture cannot expreſs, no nor the 
firſt ſight of the Life. There 1s no ex- 
cellent Beauty that hath not ſome 
Strangeneſs in the Proportion. A Man 
cannot tell whether Ape/es or Albert 
Durer were the more Trifler : where- 
of the one would make a Perlonage 
by Geometrical Proportions , the 0- 
ther by taking the beſt Parts out of 
divers Faces to make one excellent. 
Such Perſonages I think would pleaſe 
no body but the Painter that made 
them. Not butT think a Painter may 
make a better Face then ever was, 
but he mult do it by a kind of Felict- 
ty, (as a mulitian that maketh 'an 
excellent Ayre in mulick ) and not 
by Rule. A Man ſhall fee Faccs, that 
If you examine them part by part, 
YOu 


onvy P 
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you fhall ind neveragood , and yet 
all together do well. It it be true that 
the principal part of Beaxty 1s in de+ 
cent motion, certainly it is no-marvel, 
though Perſons in Tears {ſeem many 
times more amiable, Pulchrorum An- 
turmus Pulcher 5 for no Youth can be 
comely but by pardon, and confider- 
ing the Toxth as to make up the come- 
lineſs. Bea#ty is as Summer-Fruits , 
whichare eaſe to corrupt, and can- 
not laſt, and for the moſt part it 
wakesa diflolute Toxth, and an Age a 
little out of countenance : but yet 
certainly again, if it light well, it” ? 
maketh-Vertues: ſhine, 'and  Vieeg®"X 
bluſh. | 


”— — 
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Of Deformity. 
X LEV. 


formed Perſons are commonly 
even with Nature 3 for as Nature 
hath done ill by them, fo do they by _ 
M3 Na-iÞ 
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Nature , being for the moſt part (as 
the Scripture faith ) Yoid of natural 
AfﬀeGion , and ſo they have their Re- 
venge of Natures. Certainly there is 
a conſent between the body and the 
mind, and where Natureerreth in the 
one, ſhe ventureth in the other 5 Ubz 
peccat in uno, periciitatur in alters. 
But becauſe there is in Man an Ele- 
ction touching the Frame of his mind, 
and a Neceſlity in the Frame of his 
body, the Stars of natural Inclination 
are ſometimes obſcured by the Sun of 
Diſciplineand Vertue : i heretore 1t 
is good.to conlider of Deformity , not 
asa Sign which 1s more deceiveable, 
but as a Cauſe which feldome fuleth 
of the Effet. Whoſoever hath any 
thing fixed in his Perſon that doth 
induce Contempt , hathalſo a perpe- 
tual Spar.in himſelf to reſcye and de- 
liver himſelf from Scorn. Therefore 
all Deformed Perſons are extream 
bold. Firſt, as in their own Defence, 
. as being expoſed to Scorn, but 1n pro- 
ceſs of Time, by a general Habit. _ 
© 
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Alſo it ſtirreth in them induſtry, and 
eſpecially of this kind, to watch and 
obſervetthe Weakneſs of others , that 
they may have ſomewhat to repay. 
Again, intheir'Superiours it quench- 
eth Jealouſie towards them , as Per- 
{ons that they think they may at plea- 
ſure deſpiſe, and it layeth'theirCom- 
petitours and Emulatours asleep , as 
never believing they ſhould be in poſ- 
fibility of advancement, till they fee 
them in Poſleſſion., 'fothat upon the 
Watter in a great Wit Deformity is an 
advantage to Riling. Rings inancient 


Times (and at: this:pireſent'in.; {ome 
ÞJCountreys Y' wete wont to put great 
Truſt in Exmmchss, becauſe they that 


are envious towardsall,;are more. 0b - 


-noxious: and offictord;,rowards:one. 


Batyet-their Traub. towards them hath 


rather been as to good 'Sprals, and 


good Whilperers, then 'good Magi- 
{trates; and. Officers. And mich. like 


'1s theReaſon: 6f :Deformed Perſons. 
-Stil{' the ground 35'3.:they,will Hf they 


be of Spirit',, ſeek to free themfelves. 
M 4 from 
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from Scorn, which muſt be either by 
Vertue or malice: and therefore let 
rt not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons 3 as was Age- 
felans, Zanger the Son of Solymar, 
Aſop , Gaſca Preſident of Peru, and 
Socrates may go likewiſe amongſt 
them, with others. 


Of Building. 
ALY. 


| [Aw are built to live in, and not 

to look on : Therefore let uſe be 
preferred before Uniformity , except 
where both may be had. Leave the 
good[y;/Fabricks'of Honſes,: for Beau- 
ty onely, to the Exchanted Palaces of 
the Poets, who build them with ſmall 
Coſt. He that builds a fair Houſe up- 
-on an #4 Seat, committeth himſelf to 
Priſon. Neither doTIreckon'it an z/ 
"Seat onely where the Air is unwhole- 
ſome ,] but: likewiſe where the Air 1s 
un- 
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unequal; As you ſhall ſee many fine 
Seats (et upon a knap of Ground, en- 
vironed with higher Hills round about 
it, whereby the Heat of the Sun 1s 
pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughs ; fo as you ſhall have, and 
that ſuddenly , as great Diverſity of 
Heat and Cold, as if you dwelt in ſe- 
veral Places. Neither is it z/ Air one- _ 
ly that maketh an z/ Seat, but ill 
Ways, ill Markets: And if you wilt 
conſult with Mommy, 11] Neighbours. 
I ſpeak not of any more : Want of 
Water, Want of Wood, Shade and' 
Shelter, Want of Fruitfulneſs, and 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Na- - 

tures, Want of Proſpect, Want of le-_ * 
vel Grounds, Want of Places at ſome  : 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, . } 
Hawking, and Races ; Too near the- 
Sea, too remote, having the Commo- 
dity of Navigable Rivers, or the Diſs. 

commodity of their Qverflowing; Too. 
far off from great Cities, which may 
hinder Buſineſs, or too near them 
which Lurcheth all Proviſions , and. 
M5 maketh; 
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from Scorn, which muſt be either by 
Vertue or malice: and therefore let 
it not be marvelled if ſometimes they 
prove excellent Perſons 3 -as was Age- 
flaus, Zanger the Son of Solymar, 
Aſop, GaſcaPreſident of Peru, and 
Socrates may go likewiſe amongſt 
them, with others. 


Of Building. 
| - XLV, 
| [1 Oxſe4 are built to live in, and not 
to look on : Thereforelet uſe be 
preferred before Uniformity , except 
where both may be had. Leave the 
good[y;Fabricks of Hoſes, for Beau- 
ty onely, to the Exchanted Palaces of 
the Poets, who build them with ſmall 
Coſt. He that builds a fair Houſe up- 
-on an 24 Seat, committeth himſelf to 
Priſon. Neither doT reckon it an 7/ 
"Seat onely where the Air is unwhole- 


ſome ,; but likewiſe where the Air ts 
un- 
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unequal ; As you ſhall ſee many fine 
Seats ſet upon a knap of Ground, en- 
vironed with higher Hills round about 
it, whereby the Heat of the Sun 1s 
pent in, and the Wind gathereth as in 
Troughs ; fo as you ſhall have, and 
that ſuddenly , as great Diverſity of 
Heat and Cold, as'if you dwelt in ſe- 
veral Places. Neither isit z/ Air one- . 
ly that maketh an z/ Seat, but ill 
Ways, ill Markets: And if you wilt 
conſult with Moms, 11] Neighbours. 
I ſpeak not of any more : Want of 
Water, Want of Wood, Shade and 
Shelter, Want of Fruitfulneſs., and: 
mixture of Grounds of ſeveral Na- 
tures, Want of Proſpect, Want of le- 
vel Grounds, Want of Places at ſome _ 
near Diſtance for Sports of Hunting, . } 
Hawking, and Races ; Too near the- 
Sea, too remote, having the Commo- 
dity of Navigable Rivers, or the Dil. 
commodity of their Qverflowing; Too: 
far off from great Cities, which may 
hinder Buſineſs, or too near them 
which Lurcheth all Provitions , and. 
M5 maketh; 
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maketh every thing dear: Where a 
Man hath a great living laid together , 
and where he is ſcanted; All which, 
as it 1s. impothble perhaps to find to- 
ether, '1o it is good to know them, 
and think of them , that a Man may 
take.as many as he can; And if he 
have ſeveral Dwellings that he fort 
them ſo, that what he wanteth in the 
One, he may find in the Other. Ln- 
cullas an{wered Pompey well, Who 
when he ſaw his Stately Galleriesand 
Rooms fo large and lightiome in one 
of is Hoxſes, ſaid, Surely an excellent 
Place for Summer , but how do you in 
IWinter * Lucul/as anſwered , Fhy 
do you not think me as wiſe as ſome 
Fowl are, that ever change their aboad 
towards the Winter £ 
Topaſs from the Seat to the Howe 
- It ſelf, we will doas Cicero doth in the 
Oratours Art, Who writes Books De 
Oratore, and a Book he entitles Ora- 
tor; whereof the Former delivers the 
Precepts of the Art , and the Latter 
the PerfeFion. We will therefore de- 
ſcribe 
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ſcribe a Princely. Paldre \; chin 
bricf model thereof. For, it is {trayge 
to ſeenow in Exrope ſuch Huge Buz/d- 
ines, asthe Vatican, and Eſexti41, and 
ſome others be, and yet ſcarce a very 
fair Room 1n them. - . i044 © 

Firſt therefore T ſay! ;ygu, c»nnot 
have'a perfect: Palace , except ; you 
have two ſeyeral Sides. a Side for 
the Banket, as1s ſpoken of in the book 

of Heſter, and a Side for the Howfſhold;, 
the one for Feaſts and ;Ertumphs, and 
the other for Dwelling: Luriderftarid 
both theſe Sides to be not onely Re- 
turns, but Parts ofthe F#oxt', and to 
be uniform without; though teverally 

Partitioned within, andto be on both 

Sides of 'a great and ſtately; Tower in 
the midit of the Frort, that as it were 
Joyneth - them together on cither 
hand.. I would haveonthe Side ©. the 
Bartket infront. : one onely Goodly 
Room above Stairs of fome fourty foot - 
high, and underit a Room for a Dreſ. 

ſing or Preparing Place at times of Tri- 


umphs. On the other Side , which 1s 
the 
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- the Hoxſhold Side, with it divided at 
the firſt into a Hal and a Chappel 
| (with a Partition between ) both of 
good ſtate and bigneſs, and thoſe not 
_ to goallthelength, but to have at the 

further end, a #7irter and a Summer 
Parley ,; both Fair : and under theſe 
Rooms, a Fair and Large Celler ſunke 
"under Ground; and likewiſe ſome Pri- 
vy Kitchins, with Butteries and Pan- 
tries and the ike. As for the Tower, I 
would have ibtwo Stortes, of eighteen 
foot | high apiece above the two 
Wings, and a goodly Leads upon the 
Top, railed with Statua's interpoſed , 
and the ſame Tower to be: divided in- 
'toRooms, as ſhall be thought fit. Fhe 
Stairs likewiſe to: the. upper Rooms , 
let them be upona Fair open Newel, 
and finely railed in with Images of 
Wood, calit into a braſs Colour, .and a 
very fair Landing Place at the Top. 
But this to be, if you do not point a- 
ny of the lower Rooms for a Dining 


Place of Servants, - for otherwiſe you 
{ball 
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ſhall have the Seryants Dinner after 
your own. For the ſteam of 1t will 
come up as in a Tunnel. And fo 
much. for the Frozt , onely I under- 
ſtand the Heighth of the firſt Stairs to- 
be ſixteen Foot, which is the Heighth 
of the Lower Room. > 
Beyond this Frozt is there to ben 
fair Court, but three fides of it of a 
far lower Building then the Frozt. 
And in all the four Corners of that 
Court fair Statr-Caſes, caft into Twr- 
rets on the out-fide, and not within 
the Row of Buildings themſelves. 
But thoſe Towers are not to be of the 


heigth of the Front, but rather pro- 


portionable to the lower Building. Let 
the Coxrt not be Paved, for that 
ſtriketh up a great Heat in Summer, 
and much Cold in Winter 3 but one- 
ly ſome Side-Alleys,with a Croſs, and 


the @rarters to Graze being kept 


Shorn, but not too near Shorn. The 
Row of Retern on the Banquet Side, 
let it be all Stately Galleries; in 
which Ga/erzes let there be —_— Or 

ve 
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five fine Cxpola's inthe: length of it, 
placed at equal diſtance, and fine 
Coloured Windows of ſeveral Works. 
On the Houſhold $ide, Chambers 
'of Preſexce and ordinary  Entertain- 
ments, with ſome Bcd Chambers, and 
let all three Sides be a donble Houſe, 
without Thorow-Lights on the Sides, 
that you may have Rooms from the 
- Sun, both for Fore-noon and After- 
noon. Caſt it alfo,that you may have 
Rooms both for Summer and Winter, 
'Shady for Summer, and Warm tor 
Winter. You ſhall haye ſometimes 
fair Houſes fo full of Glaſs, that one 
cannot tell where to become to be out 
of the Sun or Cold': 'For- 7-bowed 
Windowes T hold them of good ule ;. 
(in Cities indeed Upright do better, 
m reſpect of the Uniformity towards 
the Street) for they be pretty Retire- 
ing Places for Conference's and be- 
ſides, they keep both theWind and 
the Sun off: For that which would 
{ſtrike almoſt through the Room,doth. 
{carce pals the Window. But let them 


be 
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be but few,. four in the Cort on the 
ſides onely. | 

Beyond this Court let there be an 
Inward Court of the ſame Square and 
Heighth, which is to. be environed 
with the Garden on all ſides; and m 
the in-fide Cloyſtered upon all Sides 
upon Decent and Beautiful Arches, 
as high as the firſt Story. On the Vr- 
der Story towards the Garden, let 1t 
be turned to a Grotta, or place of 
Shade or Eſtivaticnz and onely have 
opening and Windows towards the 
Garden, and be level upon the Floor, 
no whit ſunk under Cround, to avoid 
all Dampiſhneſs: And let there bea 
Fountain, or ſome fair Work of Sta- 
tua's 1n the midſt of this Cort, and 
to be Paved as the other Court was. 
Thele Buildings to be for Privy Lodg- 
ings on both Sides, andthe End for 
Privy Galleries: Whereof. you muſt 
tore-ſce, that one of them be for. an 
Infirmary, 1t the Princecr any ſpeci- 
al-Perſon ſhould be Sick, with Cham= 
bers, Bed-Chambcr, Anticamera, and 
| Ae- 
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Recamera joyning to it: This upon 
the ſecond Story. Upon the Ground 
Story a fairGalery,Oper upon Pillars; 
and upon the third Story likewiſe, 
an Oper Gallery upon PiHars,-to take 
the Proſpect and Freſhneſs of the 
Garden. Atboth Corners of the fur- 
ther Side, by way of Return, let 
- there be two Delicate or Rich Cabz- 
ets, daintily Paved, richly Hanged, 
Glazed with Chryifal/ine Glaſs, and 
a rich Cxpol/a in the midit, and all 
: other Elegancy that may bethought 
upon. In the Upper Gallery too I 


wiſh that there may be, it the Place. 


will yield it, fome Foxrtains running 
indivers Places from the Wall, with 
ſome fine Avoidances, And thus much 
for the model of the Palace; ſave 
that you mult have, before you come 
to the Frozt, three Courts : A Greer 
| Court Plain, with a Wall about it, 
a Second Conrt of the ſame, but more 
. -Garniſhed , with little Turrets , or 
-rather Embelliſhments upon the 
Wall; And a Third Conrt, to make 
OP 
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a Square with the Frozt, but not to 
be Built, nor yet Encloſed with a 
Naked Wall, but Encloſed with Tar- 
raſſes, Leaded aloft, and fairly Gar- 
niſhed'on the three Sides 3 and Cloy- 
ſtered on the in-ſide with Pillars, and 
not with Arches below. As for Offices, 
let them ſtand at diſtance with ſome 
Low Galleries, to paſs from them to | 
the Palace it ſelf. 


———— 


Of Gardens. 
eo XELVE 


G OD Almiehty firſt Planted a 

Gardex + and indeed it is the pu- 
reſt of Humane pleaſures. It 1s the 
greateſt refreſhment to the Spirits of 
Man 3 without which Buzldings and 
Palaces are but Groſs Handy-works. 
Anda Man ſhall ever ſee, that when 
Ages grow to Civility and Elegancy, 
Men come to Bild Stately, ſooner 
then to Garder Finely : As if Gar- 
dening 


- 
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dening were the greater Perfection. 
I do hold it in the Royal Ordering of 
"Gardens, there ought to he Gardens 
'for all the Aoneths in the Year, m 
which, ſeverally, things of Beauty 


may be then in ſeaſon. For December 


and Jazrary, and the latter part of 


November, you mult take ſuch things 
as are green all Winter; Holly, Tvy, 
Bayes, Juziper, Cypreſs Trees, Engh, 
Pine-Apple-Trees, Fir-Trees, Roſe- 
mary , Lavender , Periwinckle the 
White,the Purple, and the Bleow,Ger- 
mander, Flags, Orenge-Trees, Lemon- 
Trees, and Mirtles, if they be ſtoved, 
and Sweet Marjoram warm ſet. 
There followeth for the latter part of 
Jamary and February , the Mezerion 
Tree, which then blofſomes, Crocus 
Vernus , ' both: the Yellow arid the 
Gray, Prim-Roſes, Anemones, the 
Early- Tulippa, Hiacynthus Onenta- 
lis, Chamairis, Frettellaria. For Afarch 
there comes Violets, ' ſpecially :the 
Single Blew, ' which'ate the Earheſt, 
the Yellow Datfadil; -the Dazy, pry 
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Almond- Tree in Bloflceme, the Peach- 
Tree in Bloſlome,the Cornelian-Tree 
in Blotlome , Sweet-Briar. In 4przt 
follow, the double White Violet; the 
Wall-Flower, the Stock Gilly-Flow- 
er, the Couſlip, Flowez-de-Lices, and 
Lillies of all Natures, Rofemary- 
Flowers, the Tuiippa , the Double 
Piorg', the Pale Datiadil, the French 
Hony-Suckle , the Cherry-Tree in 
Blotlome, the Dammaſin and Plum- 
Trees in Bloſſome, the White Thorn 
in Leak,the Lelack-Tree. In 4a 'yand 


June comes Pincks of all iorts; ſpetial- | 
ly the Bluſh Pinck, Roſes of all kinds, 
except the Muſk, "which comes later, 

Hony-Suckles, Strawberries, Buglofs, 
Columbine, the French Marygold, 

Flos Africanus, Cherry-Tree in Fruit, 

Ribes,Figs in Fruit ,;Raſps, Vine Flow- 
ers, Lay render in Flowers, the Sweet 
Satyrian with the White Flower, 
Herba Muſcara, Lilium Convaltium, 
the Apple-Tree in Bloflome. In July 
come Gilly-Flowers of all Varieties, 
Mulſk-Roſes, the Lime-Tree in Blof- 
| ſome, 
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ſome, Early Pares and Plums in Fruit, 
Ginnitings,Quadlings. In Avguſt come 
Plums of all ſorts in Fruit, Pares, A- 
pricocks, Berberies, Filberds, Muſk- 
Melons, Monks Hoods of all colours. 
In September comes Grapes, Apples, 
Poppeies of all colours, Peaches, Me- 
lo-Cotones, NeCtarines, Cornelians, 
Wardens, Quinces. In OFober,and the 
'beginning of November come Services, 
Medlars, Bulliſes ; Roſes Cut or Re- 
moved to come late, Hollyokes and 
ſuch like. Theſe particulars are for 


+. the Climate of Lowdown: But my 


- © Meaning is perceived, that you may 
have Yer Perpetunm, as the place at- 
fords. 

And becauſe the Breath of Flow- 
ers 15 far Sweeter in the Aire, (where 
it comes and goes, like the Warbling 
of Muſick) then in the hand, therefore 
nothing is more fit for that Delight, 
then to know what be the Flowers 
and Plaxts that do beſt perfume the 
Air. Roſes Damaſk and Red are 
Flowers of their Smells, ſo that you 
1NAay 
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may walk by a whole Row of them, 
and find nothing of their Sweetneſs 3 
yea, thought be ina Mornings Dew. 
Payes likewiſe yield no Smell as they 
grow , Roſemary little, nor Sweet 
Marjoram. That which above all 
others yields the Sweeteſt Sme//in the 
Air, is the Violet, ſpecially the White 
double Violet, which comes twice a 
year, about the middleof April, and 
about Bartholomew-tide. Next to that 
is the Musk-R ole, then the Strawber- 
ry Leaves dying with a moſt excel- 
lent Cordial Smell. Then the Flower 
of the Vines, it 15 a little duſt like the 
duſt of a bent, which grows upon the 
Cluſter in the firſt coming forth. Then 
Sweet-Briar , then Wall-Flowers , 
which are very delightfull to be ſet 
under a Parler, or lower Chamber 
Window. Then Pincks and Gilly- 
Flowers, ſpecially the matted Pinck, 
and Clove Gilly-Flower. Then the 
Flowers of the Lime tree. Then the 
Honey-Suckles, ſo they be ſomewhat 
a far off, Of Bean-Flowers I ſpeak 
not, 
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not, beeauſe-they are Field Flowers. 
But thoſe which perfuxe the Air moſt 
delightfully, not paſſed by as the reſt , 
but being Trodder upon and Cruſhed, 
are three, that is, Burnet, Wild-Time, 
and Water-Mints. Therefore you are 
to ſet whole Allies of them to have 
the Pleaſure when you walk or 
tread. 

For Gardens ( ſpeaking of thoſe 
which are indeed Prizce-like , as we 
have done of B»ildings) the Con- 
tents ought not well to be under 1h1r- 
ty Acres of Ground, and to be divided 
into three parts; a Green 1n the En- 
trance, a Heath or Neſart in the going 
forth , and the 77:in Garden in the 
midſt, beſides 4/eys on both Sides. 
And I like well that four Acres of 
Ground be afiigned tothe Greer , fix 
to the Heath, four and four to either 
Side, and twelve to the Main Gar- 
den. The Green hath two pleaſures ; 
the one, becauſe nothing is more plea- 
ſant to the Eye then green Graſs kept 
buely ſhornz the other , becauſe it 
Will 
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will give you fair Alley in the midf, 
| oy which you may go 1n front upon 

a Stately Hedge , which 1s to encloſe 
the Garden. But becauſe the Alley 
will be long, and in great Heat of the 
Year, or Day, you ought not to buy: 
the ſhade in the Garden , by going in 
the Sun through the Gr ex: ; therefore 
you are of either Side the Greer to 
plant a Covert Ae upon Carpenters 
Work, about twelye foot in Heighth, 
by which you may go in ſhade into 
the Garden. As for the making of 
Knots or Figures, with Divers Co- 
loured Earths, that they may Iye un- 
derthe Windows of the Houſe on that 
Side which the Gardez ſtands, they 
be but toyes, you may ſec as good 
ſights many tines in Tarts. The Gar- 
dens belt to be ſquare, encor paſted 
on all the four Sides with a Stately 
Arched Hedge + The Arches to be up- 
on Pillars of Carpenters Work , of 
ſome ten foot high, and {ix foot 
broad, and the Spaces between of the 
ſame : Dimenſ! 10n with: the Breadth of 
the 
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the Arch. Over the Arches let there 
bean Eztire Hedge of ſome four foot 
high , framed alſo upon Carpenters 
Work, and upon the Upper Hedge, 0- 
verevery Arch, a little Turzet, with a 
Belly , enough to receive a Cage of 
Birds ; and over every Space between 
the Arches fome other little Ferre, 
with broad Plates of Round Coloured 
Glaſs gilt , for the 82 to play upon. 
But this Hedge I intend to be raiſed 
upon a Bazk, notiteep, but gently 
Sope., of fome fix foot , ſet all with 
Flowers. Alſo I underſtand that this 
Square of the Garde , ſhould not be 
the whole breadth of the Ground , 
but to leave on either Side Ground e- 
nough for diverſity of 87de Alcys, un- 
to which the two Covert AMey. of the 
Green may deliver you; but there 
muſt be no A/eys with Hedges at ci- 
ther end of this great Tzcloſure + not 
at the Higher Exd, tor letting your 
proſpect upon this fair Hedge from 
the Green; nor at the Further End , 


for letting your proſpect from the 
Hedge, 
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Hedge through the Arches upon the 
Heath, 

For the ordering of the Ground 
within the Great Hedge , Tleave itto 
Variety of Deviee, Adviling never- 
theleſs, that whatſoever form you caſt 
itinto, firſt it be not too buſtie, or full 
of Work 3 WhereinlI , for my part, 
donot like Images cut ont in Juniper or 
other Gardez-ſinff, they be for Chil- 
dren. Little low Hedges, Round like 
Welts, with ſome pretty Pyramid, I 
like well: And in ſome places Fair 
Colamns upon Frames of Carpenters 
Work. I would alſo have the 4/eys, 
Spacious and Fair. You may have 
Cloſer 4lleys upon the Side Grounds , 


but none in the Adair Garder. I with 


alſo in the very middlea Fair Mount 
with three Aſcents and Alleys,cnough 
for- four to walk abreaſt, which I 
would: have - to be perfte& Circles 
without any Bulwarks or Imboſa ents, 
and the whole Mount to be thirty foot 
high, and ſome fine Baxketting Houſe 
with ſome Chimneys neatly calit , and 

Rt N without 
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without too much Glaſs. 
For Fountains, they are a great 
Beauty and Refreſhment ; but Pools 4 
mar all, and make the Gardez un- 
" wholeſome , and' full of Flies and 
"Frogs. Fountains I intend to be of 
two Natures, the one that Sprizkleth 
or Sponteth Water ,” the other a Fair 
Receipt of Water, of ſome thirty or 
 fourty foot ſquare , but without Fiſh, 
orslime , 'or mud. For the firſt , the 
* Orriaimients of Trmages Gil, or of Mar- 
"ble, "which are in uſe, do' well ; > but 
the: mam matter 1s, ſo to convey the 
| Water aSat never ſtay , Either in the 
Bowls, or in the Ceſtern, that the Wa- 
ter be never by Reſt Diſc olonred , 
Green or Red, or the like 5 : Or' pather 
any MMoſſz neſs or PutrefaGion. 'Belides 
that, it 1s to be cleanſed every day by 
the Hand Alſo ſome Steps up to it, 
and fine Fine Pavement about it , 
_ doth well. As for the other Kind of 
NWFonntaing which we ma call a Ba- 
thing Pool, it may admit much Cn 
ofity and Beauty, wherewith we wy! 
Nox 
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not trouble our ſelyes; as that the bot- 
tom be finely payed, & with Images : 
the tides hkewile; and withall Embel- 
liſhed with coloured Glaſs, and ſuch 
things of Luſtrez Encompailed alſo 
with fine Railes of low Statua's. But 
the main Point is the ſame, which we 
mentioned in the former kind ofF oyn- 
tain, Which is ,, that the Water be in 
Perpetuall Motion , Fed by a Water 
higher then the Poo/, and Delivered 
into it by fair Spouts, and-then di- 
charged away under Ground by ſome 
Equality of Bores , that it-ſtay little. 
And for fine Devices of Arching wa- 
ter without ſpilling and making it riſe 
in ſeveral Forms (of Feathers, Drin- 
king Glaſſes, Canopies, and the like,) 
they be pretty things to look on , but 
nothing to Health and Sweetneſle. 
For the Heath , which was tlie third 
part of our Plot, I wiſh it to be framed 
as much as may be to a Natural wild- 


; eſs. Trees T would have none in it, 


but ſume Thickets, madeonly of Sweet 
briar, and- Homey-Suckle, and ſome 
N 2 Fild 
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 #ild Vine amongſt 3 and the Ground 
ſet with Violets, Strawberries, and 
Prim-Roſes : forthele are Sweet, and 
proſperin the Shade. And theſe tobe 
in the Heath, here and there not ina- 
ny Order. I like alſolittle Heaps, in 
the Nature of 1ole-hls, ( ſuch as are 
' in W:ld-Heaths ) tobe ſet, ſome with 
Wild Thyme,ſome with Pincks, ſome 
with Germander, that gives a good 
flower to the Eye 3 ſome with Peri- 
winckle , ſome with Violets, ſome 
with Strawberries, ſome with Cous- 
lips, ſome with Daiſies , ſome with 
Red Roſes, ſome with Lilium Con- 
vallium , ſome with Sweet-Williams 
Red, ſome with Beares-Foot; and the 
like Low flowers, being withall Sweet 
and Sightly. Part of which Heaps, to 
be withStardards, of little Buſhes , 
prickt upon their top,8& part withour, 
the Standards to be Roſes, Juniper, 
| Holly,Beare-berries(but here & there, 
becauſe of the ſmell of their bloffome) 
Red Currans,Goos-berries, Roſemary, 
Bayes,Swecet-Briar,and ſuch like. But. 
theſe 
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theſe Standards tobe kept with Cut- 
ting,that they grow not out of courſe. 
For the 8:zde Grounds, you are to fil 
them with Yariety of AZeyes, Private, 
to give a full Shade, ſome of them , 
whereſoeyer the Sun be. You are to 
frame ſome of them likewiſe for ſhel- 
ter, that when the Wind blowsSharp, 
you may walk as ina Gallery. And 
thoſe Alleys muſt be likewiſe hedged 
at both ends to keep out the wind;and 
theſe Cloſer 4leys mult be ever fine- 
ly Gravelled, and no Graſs becauſe of 
going wet. In many of theſe 4/eyes 
likewife, you are to fet Frnit-trees of 
all Sorts ; as well upon the Walls, as 
in Ranges. And this would be gene- 
rally obſerved, that the Borders whet« 
in you plant your Frait-trees be faire 
andLarge, & Low, & not Steep, ſet 
with Fine Flowers, but thin & ſparing- 
ly, leſt they deceive the Trees. At the , 
End of both the Side Grounds IT would, 
have a Mort of ſome pretty Height , 
[-aving the wall of the Encloſure breſt 
high, tolook abroad into the Fields. 
N 3 For 
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For the main garden, I donot deny 
but there ſhould be ſome fair 4/ezes, 
ranged on both Sides with Fruit trees, 
and ſome pretty Tufts of Fruit trees, 
and A4rbours with Seats, ſet in ſome 
decent Order 5 but theſe to be by no 
Means ſet to thick 3 but to leave the 
Main Garden fo, as it be not cloſe, but 
the Air open and free; foras for Shade 
I would have you reſt upon the 4Meys 
of the Side Grounds, there to walk, if 
you be diſpoſed, 'in the Heat of the 
Yearor Day : "but: to'make account 
that the Main Garden is for the more 
Temperate Parts of the year; and in 
the Heat' of Summer for -the Mor- 
ning and the Evening, or Overcaſt 
Days. 

For AviariesTlike them not , ex- 
cept they beof that largeneſs as they 
may be Turfed,and have Living Plants 
and Byfſhes ſet in them, that the Birds 
may have more ſcope and natural 
Neaſtling , and that no Forlzeſs ap- 


pear in the Floar of the Aviary. Sol 


have made a Platform of a Princely 
Garde, 
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&ardey, partly by Precept, partly by 
Drawing, not'a Model, but ſome ge- 


+ nezal Lines of;:it, and in thisI have 


ſpared for-no, Colt, But it 1s nothing, 
for Great Princes , that for the moſt 
part taking, Advice, with Workmen, 
with no leſs Coſt, ſet their things to- 
gether, and ſometimes adde Statnd's, 
and fuch things, forState and Magni- 
ficence., but nothing to the true plea- 
ſure of:a Garder. 
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J. is genexallycberter to; «cal by 

.Speech., then, by. Letters, and by 
the mediation of a, Third, then.by a 
Mans Selt. Letters are good when a 
Man would draw an Anſwer by Let- 
ter;back again 3 or. when-It may ſerve 
for:a, Mans, Jukjfication afterwards to 
produce his. own. Letter, or. whereit. 
may :be Danger tobe interrupted or 

: N 4 heard 
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heard by pieces. To Deal in Perſor 


is good', When a Mans face breedeth 


Regard,as commonly with Inferiours; + 


or in tender Cafes, where a Manseye, 
upon the Countenance of him with 
whom he ſpeaketh , may give him a 


DireCtion' how far to goz3 And gene-' 
rally where'a' Man' will reſerve to: 
himſelf liberty eitherto Diſavow, ot 


to Expound. In choice of 1nſtrumerts, 
it 1s better to chooſe Men of a Plainer 
Sort , that are like to do that that 1s 


committed to them, and to report 


back againfaithfully the ſucceſs, then 
thoſe that” are Cunning to contrive 
out of other Mens bufineſs ſomewhat 
to grace themſelves, and will help the 
matter in Report for Satisfaction ſake. 
Utſe alſo ſuch Perſons as affect the bu- 
ſineſs wherein they are employed, for 
that quickneth much; and ſuch as are 
fit for the matter:; As bold Men for 
Expoſtulation , fair ſpoken Men for 
Perſwafion-, ' Crafty Men for Enquiry 
and Obſervation, froward and abſurd 


Men for buſineſs that doth not well 
bear 
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bear outit ſelf. Uſe alſo ſuch as have 
been lucky , and prevailed before in 
- things wherein you have employed 
them, for that breeds Confidence, and 
they will ſtrive.tg maintamm their Pre- 
ſcription. Tt is better to found a Per- 
ſon with whom one Deals a far off, 
then to fall upon the point at firſt; ex- 
cept you mean to ſurprize him by 
ſome ſhort Queſtion. It 1s better Deal- 
72g with Men in Appetite, then with 
thoſe that are where they would be. 
It a Man Deal with another upon 
Conditions, the Start of firſt Perfor- 
mance 1s all, which a Man cannot rea-- 
ſonably Demand , except either the 
nature of the thing be ſuch which 
muſt go before; or elſe a Man can 
perſ[wade the other Party that he ſhall 
{till need him in fome other thing; or 
elſe that he be counted the honeſter 
Man. All Practice is to Diſcover , or 
to Work: Men Diſcover themſelves 
30 Truſt, in Paſſion, at unawares, and 
of necellity, when they would have 
| ſomewhat done , and cannot find an 
N 5 apt 
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apt Pretext. If yon would Fork any 
Man , you muſt either know his na- 
ture and faſhions, and ſo lead him 
or his Ends, and ſo perſwade him ; or 
his Weakneſs and Diſadvantages.and 
ſoawe him; or thoſe that have TIn- 
tereſt in him , and ſo govern him. In 
Dealing with cunning Perſons we mult 
ever conſider their Ends to interpret 
their Speeches; and it is good to ſay 
Iittle'to them ., and that which they 
leaſt look for. In all Negotiations of 
Difficulty a Man may not look to 
ſow and reap at once , but muſt pre- 
4 parebuſineſs, and ſo riper'it by De- 
grees, _” 


Of Followers and Friends. 


ZLZYVFTIL 


Oſtly Fo//owers are not tobe 
liked ,, Left whilea Man maketh 
his Trainlonger, he make his Wings 
thorter. 'I reckon to be coſtly not 
them 
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them alone which: charge the Purſe, 
but which are, Weariſome and Impor- 
4+ tune in} Suits. Qrdinary. Followers 
ought. to challenge no higher Cond1- 
tions, then. Countenance, Recommen- 
- dation and; Protection from Wrongs. 
Factious Fo/owers are worle to be 
liked, which follow not upon AﬀeGi- 
- | on to him with whom they range 
| themſelves, but upon Diſcontentment 
conceived agajnlt ſome other: where- 
upon commonty enſueth , that il] In- 
| telligence, that we many times ſee 
between great Perfonages. Likewiſe 
glorious Followers who make them- | 
ſelves as Trumpets of Commendati- 
on of thoſe-they follow. are full of in- 
convenience for they taint bulineſs 
through Want of Seerecy, and they 
export Honour frqm a Man, and make 
him a returnin Envy. . There 1sa-kind 
of Followers likewiſe which are dan- 
gerous, being indeed Eſpials, which 
enquire the ſecrets of the Houſe, and 
bear Tales of them to.. others 5. vet 
ſuch Men ,. many times, arg am Strat + 
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favour; for they are officious, and 
commonly exchange Tales. The Fol- 
lowing by certain Eftates of Men, an- 
ſwerable tothat which a great Perſon 
himſelf profeffeth ( as of Souldiers to 
him that hath been employed in the 
Wars, and the like, hath eyerbeen a 
thing Civil, and. well taken even in 
Monarchies ; ſo it be without too 
much pomp of popularity. But the 
moſt honourable kind of Fo/owirg 13 
to be followed , as one that appre- 
hendeth to advance Vertue and De- 
ſert in all ſorts of Perſons. And yet 
where there is no emment Odds in 
Sufficiency , it is better to take with 
the more Paſlable , . then with the 
more Able. And beſides, to fpeak 
Truth, in'baſe time Active Men are 
of more uſe ther VYertuous. Tt is true 
that in Government 1t 15 good ' touſe. 


'Men' of one Ranck” equally 5 for to 


countenance ſome extraordinarily , is 
to make them infolent, and the reſt 
diſcontent; becauſe they may claim a 
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uſe Men with much Difference and 
Election, 15 good ; for it maketh the 
Perſons preferred more thankfull,and 
the reſt more officious , becauſe all is 
of tayour. It 18 good Diſcretion not 
to make too much of any Man at the 
firſt, becauſe one cannot hold out that 
proportion. To be governed ( as we 
callit ) by one, 1s not ſafe; for it 
thews Softneſs , and gives a freedome 
to Scandal and Ditreputation ; for 
thoſe that would not cenſure or ſpeak 
11l of a Man immediately, will talk 
more boldly of thoſe that are ſo great 
with them, and thereby wound their 
Honour, yet to be diſtracted with ma- 
ny is worſe 3' for it makes Men to be 
of the laſt Imprefſion, and full of _ 
Change. To take Advice of ſome. 
tew friends 1s ever Hononrable 3' For. 
L ookers on, many times. ſee more then: 
GameSters, and the Vale bet diſcover- 
eth the Hill. There is little friendſhip 
in the World, and leaſt of all between 
Equals, which was wont to be magni- 
fied, That that is, is between Su-., 
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periour and Inferiour , whoſe. For- 
tunes may comprehend the one the 
other. 


Of Sutours, 
XL1X. 


NM Any ill matters and projets are 
-'4 undertaken , and private Sits 
doputrify the publick Good. Many 
good matters are undertaken with 
bad minds; I mean not onely cor- 
rupt minds, but crafty*minds that in- 
tend not Performance. Some: (em- 
brace Sits which never mean to deal 
cfiectually. in them'3 but: if they ſee 
there may be.life in the matter by 
ſme othermean, they will be content 
towin a Thank; or take a: ſecond Re- 
ward”, orat leaſt to make.uſe in the 
mean time of\the Sritaurs Hopes: 
- Some take hold of $13ts onely for an 
Occaſion to crols ſome other; or to 
make an information , whereof they 
could nototherwile have apt Pretext, 
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without care - what become af the 


$4it when that Turn 1s ſerved 5 or ge- 
nerally , to make other Mens bufineſs 
a kind of Entertainment to bring in 
their own. Nay , ſome undertake 
Sits witha full purpoſe to let them 
fall, to the end, to gratify the adverſe 
Party or Competitour. Surely there 
1s in fome ſort a Right in every Suzt 3 
Either a Right of . Equity , if it be a 
S1it of Controverly 3 or a Right of . 
Deſert, if itbea 8#7t of Petition. If 
Aﬀection lead a Man to fayour the 
Wreng Side in Juſtice, let him rather 
uſe his Conntenance to.compeund- the 
matter, then to carry it. It Atiection 
lead a Man to favour the leſs Worthy 
in deſert, let him do it without De- 
praving or Diſabling the better, De- 
ſerver. In Sits which a Man doth net | 
well underſtand , it 1s: good: to refer: 
them to ſome friend of Truſt ang 
Judgement that may report whether 
he may deal in them with Henour 
but let. him chuſe well his Referendas 
ries, .for elſe he may be led by the 
LY Noſe. 


+ 
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Noſe. Sxitoxrs are fo diſtaſted with 
Delays and Abuſfes, that plain deal- 
ing in denying to deal in Sts at firſt, 
and reporting the ſucceſs barely , and 
in Challenging no more Thanks then 
one hath deſerved, is grown not onely 
Honourable, but alſo Gracious. In 
Sits of Favour, the firſt Comming 
ought to take little Place 3 fo far forth 
Conſideration may be had of his truſt, 
that if Intelligence of the. Matter , 
could not otherwiſe have been had, 
but by him, Advantage be not taken 
of the Note ,' but the party left to his 
other Means, and in ſome fort Re- 
compenced for his Diſcovery. To be 
Ignorant of the value of a Sit is Sim- 
plicity-z as well as to be Ignorant of 

the Right thereof, 1s want of Conſci- 

ence. Secrecy in Suits 15a great Mean 

of Obtaining; for voycing them to be 

in Forwardneſs, may diſcourage ſome 

Kind of S##tors, but dothQuicken 6 

Awake Others; but Timing of. the 

Sxit is the Principal. Timing, I fay, 
not onely in reſpect of the Perſon that: 

fhould 
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ſhould grant it, but in reſpect of thoſe 

which are like to Croſle 1t, Let a Man 
in the choice of his Mean, rather choos 
the fitteſt Mean, then the Greateſt 

Mean 3 and rather them that deal fn 
certain Thipgs, then thoſe that areGe-. 
neral. 'The Reparation of a Denial, 

is ſometimes Equall to the firſt grants. 
ifa Man ſhew himſelf, neither deject- 
ed, nor diſcontented : Iniqrum petas, 

at Zquum eras; is a good rule, where 
a Man hath ſtrength of Favour : But 
otherwiſe a Man were better riſe.in 
his 8#7t 3 for he that would have ven- 
tured at firft to have loſt the Sxztoxr, 
will not in.the Concluſion loſe both 
the -Sxitexr and his: own former fa- 
vour. Nothing is thought ſo eafie a re- 
queſt to a great Perſonas his Letter; 
and yet, if it benot in a good Cauſe, it 
is ſo much out of his Reputation. 
There are no. worſe Inſtruments then 
theſe general Contrivers of Sits; for 
they are but a kind of poyſon and in- 
fection to publick Proceedings. _ 
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K. 
QTadies ſerve for Delight, for Orna- 


ment,8 for Ability. Their chieft.uſe, 


for Delight. is in Privateneſs and/Re- 


tiring 3 for Ornament, is.in Diſcourſes. 


and for Ability , is in the. Judgement 
and Difpeſition of Bufineſs, . For ex+ 


pert Men can. Execute , and. perhaps. 
Judge of particulars-one by:one5 but - 
the general Counſels', and the Plats, | 
and Marſhalling of Afﬀairs come beſt- 


from thoſe that are Learned. Toſpend 
too much time in Stdies, 1sSlothz to 
uſethem too! much for Qrnamenit., 1s 
AfeRation 3 to ' make-: Judgement 
wholly by their Rules, is the Humour 
of a Scholar. They perfect: Nature , 
and are perfetted by Experience 3 for 


Natural Abilities are- like: Natural 


Plants, that need Proyning by Study, 


and Studies themſelves do give forth. 


Directions too much at large , except 
they 
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they be bounded 1n-by experience. : 
Crafty Men contemn 8t#dies, Simple- 
Men admire them, and Wiſe Men uſe- 
them : for they teach not their own 
uſe, but that 1s a Wiſedom without 
them, and above them won by Obſer- 
vation. Read not to-Contradi&t and 
Confute , nor tobeheve and take'for 
granted , nor to find Talk and: Ditf- 
courſe , but to weigh and confider.- 
Some Boskg are to be taſted, others to 
be ſwallowed ,- and ſome few -to- be: 
chewed and digeſted 5 that is, ſome 
Books are to be read onely in Parts, 
others tobe read , but not curiously; 
and ſome few to be read wholly, and 
with Diligence and Attention. Some 
Books alſo may be read by Deputy , 
and Extracts made of them by others: 
but that would be onely in the leſs 
1mportant Arguments, and the mean- 
er Sort of Books, elſe diſtilled: Books 
are like common diſtilled Waters, 
flaſhly things. Reading m:keth a full 
Mans Conferencea Ready Man;and' 
Writing an Exact Man. And there- 
tore 
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fore if a Man Write little, he had need 
have a great memory 3. if he Confer 
little, he had need havea preſent Wits 
and if he Read little, he had need 
have much cunning to ſeem to know 
that he doth not. Hiſiories make Men 
Wiſe, Poets Witty; The Mathema- 
ticks Subtil, Natural Philoſophy deep, 
Moral grave, Logick and Rhetorick 
able to contend. Abeunt Studia. in 
Ares; Nay thereis noStond or Im- 
pediment in the Wit, but may be 
wrought out by fit Studies : like as 
Diſeaſes of the Body may have ap- 
propriate Exerciſes. Bowling is good 
for the Stone and Reins, Shooting for 
the Lungs and Breaſt, Gentle Walk- 
ing for the Stomaek , Riding for the 
Head, and the like. So if a Mans Wit 
be Wandring , let him S##dy the 414- 
thematicks; for in Demonſtrations, if 
his Wit be called away never ſo little, 
he muſt begin again: If his Wit be 
not apt to diſtinguiſh or find differen- 
ces, let him Study the Schoolmen; for 
they are Cy247723 ſeFores, If he be not 

| apt 
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Of FaGion. 235 
apt to beat over Matters, and to call 
up one thing to Prove and illuſtrate 
another, let him Study the Lawyers 
Caſes; fo every Detect of the Mind 
may have a ſpecial Recelt. 


A— 


Of Fatlion. 
LY. 


MA have an Opinion not wiſe ; 
That for a Prince to govern his 

| Eſtate, or for a great Perſon to go- 
| vern his Preceedings, according to 
the reſpect of FaGions, 1s a principal 
part of Policy; whereas contrari- 
wiſe the chiefeſt Wiſdome 1s, either 
in ordering thoſe things which are 
Cenera), and wherein Men. of ſeveral 
Fations do nevertheleſs agree, orin 
dealing with correſpondence to par- 
ticular Perſons one by one. But I ſay 
not,that:the conſideration of FaF;ons 
is to be neglefted; Mean Men in their 
Riling muft adhere, but great Men 
that 
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that have Strength in themſelves, 
, were better to maintain themſelycs 

Indifierent and Neutral : Yet even 
int begitiners to adhere ſo moderately, 
as he be a Man of the one FaTior, 
which 1s moſt patlable with the other, 
commonly giveth beſt way. The Low- 
er and Weaker FadGior is the firmer 
in ConjuncCtion': And it 1s often ſeen, 
that a few that are Stifte do tire out a 
greater number that are more Mode- 
rate. When one of the FadGions 1s 
Extinguiſhed, the remaining Subdi- 
videth : As the Fadion between Lu- 
cullxs, and the reſt of the Nobles of 


the Senate (which they called Cpti-| 


--zates) held out a while againſt the 
FaGion of Pompey and Ceſar; but 
when the Senates Authority was pul- 
led down, Caſar and Pompey ſoon 
after brake. The Fa&jor or Party of 
Azntoniut, and OFavianns Ceſar a- 
. gainſt Brutus and Caſſeas held out 
. Iikewiſe for a time : But when Brutus 
and Caſſizs were overthrown , then 


Joon after Antorins .and 0GFavianus 
brake 
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brake and ſubdivided. Theſe Exam- 


- ples are of Wars, but the ſame hold- « 


eth in private Fa&7zons; And: there- 
fore: thoſe that are Seconds'in FaG#;- 
ons, do many times, when the Fa&z- 
on ſ\ubdivideth, prove principals; but 
many times alſo they prove Ciphars 
and Cafſheer'd. For many a Mans 


Strength is in oppoſittonz and when 


that faileth, he groweth out of uſe. 
It is commonly 'ſeen, that Men once 
placed , take in with the contrary 


 Fad#ion to that, ' by which they enter, 


thinking belike that they have the 
firſt Sure, and now ate ready for a 
new Purchaſe. The Traytourin Fa- 
Fion lightly goeth away withit : For 


when 'Matters have ſtuck long in 


Ballancing, the winning of ſome one 
Man caſteththem, and he getteth all 
the Thanks. The. even Carriage be- 
tween two Fat#/ons proceedeth not 


 alwayes” of Moderation , -but of a 


Trueneſs to a Mans felf, with endto 
make uſe of both. Certainly in 7taly 


they hold it a littke ſulpe in Popes, 


when 


=" 
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when they have often in their.mouth 
Padre commune, and takeit to be a 


Sign of one that meaneth to referre 
. all to the greatneſs of his own Houſe. 
. Kings had need beware how they ſide 


*.% 


themſelves, and make themſelves as 
of a FaGior or. Party : For Leagues 


-within the State are ever pernicious 


. toMonarchies; for they raiſe an Ob- 
| _—_ » Paramount to Obligation 
O 


Sovereignty, and make the King, 
Tanquam uns ex nobisz as was to be 


ſeen in the League of. France. When 


_ Fa@ions are carried too high, and too 


violently, itis a ſign of Weakneſs in 


- Princes, and much to the prejudice 


both of their Authority and Buſineſs. 


- The motions of Fa&ioxs under Kings 
ought: to be like the motions (as the 


ASfFronomers ſpeak) of the Inferiour 
Orbs, which maycave their proper 


- motions, but yet ſtill are quietly car- 
.. ried by the Higher. motion of Primum 


o 
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Of Ceremonies and Beſpetts. 
LII. | 


HE that is onely Real had need 
£ have exceeding great parts of 
Vertue 3 as the Stone had need tobe 
Rich that is ſet without Foil. But if 
a Man mark it well, it is in praiſe and 
commendation of Men, as it is tn 
Gettings and and Gains: For the 
Prove is tme, That light Gains 
makes heavy Purſes 3. for light Gains 
come thick, whereas great come but 
now and then. So 1t is true, that ſmall 
Matters win great Commendation , 
becauſe they are continually in uſe. 
and in note 3 whereas the occafion of 
any great Vertue cometh but on Fe- 
{tivals. Therefore 1t doth much adde 
to a Mans Reputation , and 13, (as 
Queen T1/abe/a ſaid ) Like perpetnal 
Letters Commendatory, to have good 
Forms : To attain them, it almoſt 
ſufficeth not to deſpiſe them 3 for 0 

®: {hail 
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hall a Man obſerve them in others : 


And Jet him truſt himſfelf- with the 
reſt. For if he labour too much to 
expreſs them, he ſhall loſe their 


- Grace, which is to be Natural and 


Unafieted. Some Mens Behaviour is 
Itke a Verſe, wherein -every $yllable 
1s meaſured. 'How can a Man com- 
[me great Matters, that breaketh 

1s Mind too much'to ſma]lObſerva- 
tions? Not to ufe Ceremonies at all, 
1s to teach others not to-uſe them «- 
gain; and'ſo diminiſheth Reſpect to 
himſelf : Eſpectally they be not to be 
omitted to Strangers and formal Na- 
tures : But the Dwelling uponthem, 
and Exalting them above the Moon, 
1s not onely tedious, but doth dimi- 
niſh the Faith aud Credit of him that 
ſpeaks. And certainly there is a kind of 
conveying of Efieftual and Imptint- 
ins Paſtions amongſt Complements, 
which 1s of ſingular uſe, 1f a Man can 
hit upon it. Amongſt a Mans Peers a 
Man ſhall be ſure of Familiarity 3 
little to 
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keep State. Amongſt a Mans Inferi- 
ours one ſhall be ſure of Reyerence 5 
and therefore it is. good a little to be 
Familiar. He that is too much in.any 
thing, ſo that he giveth another .oc- 
caſion of Society ,, maketh himſelf 
cheap. To apply ones {elf to others 
is good, ſo it bewith Demonſtration, 
that a Man doth it upon Regard, and 
not upon Facility. It is a good Pre- 
cept generally in Seconding another,  .. 
yet to adde ſomewhat of ones own : 
As if you would grant his Opinion, 
let it be with ſome Diſtinction : 1t 
you will follow his Motion, let it be 
with Condition 3 if you: allow his 
Counſel, Jet it:be with alledging fur- - 
ther Reaſon. Men had-need beware |! 
how they be too perfe&t in Cemple- 2: 
ments :. For be they never ſo fuffici» 5 
ent otherwiſe, their ,Enyyers will be * 
ſure to give them that Attribute, to # 
the Diſadvantage of their greater 2 
Vertues. It is loſs alſo in buſineſs to”? 
be too full of Reſpe@Fs, or to be too } 
curious in obſerving Times and Op- # 

] | Portunities, -.z 
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portunities, Folozor faith ,, He that 
confidereth the wind” ſhall not Sowe, 

' and he that looketh to the Clouds ſhall 
20t Reap. A Wiſe Man will make 
more, Opportunities then he finds. 
Mens Behaviour ſhould be liketheir 
Apparel, not too Strait , or point 
Device, but free for Exerciſe or Mo- 
tiON. | 


of Praiſe. 
| 


Cy Raſe is the RefleCtion of Vertue 3 
- © Þ butit isas theGlaſs or Body which 
- giveth the RefleQion. If it be from 
> thecommon People, it 18 commonly 
'Falſe.and Naught, and'rather follow- 
eth Vain Perſons then Vertuous. For 
*.,_ the common People underſtand nor 
” many excellent Vertues : The loweſt 
t-. Vertues draw Praiſe from them, -the 
Þ middle Yertues work in them Aſto- 
” niſhmentor Admiration, but of: the 
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higheſt Vertues they have no Senſe or 
Perceiving at all ; but Shewes and 
Species virtutibus . ſmiles ſerve beſt 
with them. Certainly Fame is like 
a River, that beareth up things Light 
and Swoln,and drowns things Weigh- 
ty and Solid : But if Perſons of Qua- 
lity and Judgement concurre, then it 
is, (as the Scripture ſaith) Nomer bo- 
mum inStar unguenti fragrantis. It vl- 
leth all round about, and will not ea- 
fily away : For the Odours cf Oynt- 
ments are more durable-.then thoſe of 
Flowers... There he. ſo: many falſe 
points of Praiſe, that a Man may . 
juſtly hold it a Suſpe&. Some Praiſes , 

proceed meerly of Flattery; and. if 
hebe an ordinary Flatterer, he will 
have certatn common Attributes , 
which may. ſerve every Man :_ If he. 
be a cunning Flatterer, he will fol- 
low the Arch Flatterer, which is 2 
Mans ſelf: And wherein a Manthink-, 
eth beſt of himſelf, - therein the Flat- 
terer will uphold him moſt 3 but if 
he be an 1mpudent Flatterer, look 
Q 3 Wherein 
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wherein” a Man is Conſcious to' him- 

- ſelf that he ts moſt DefeQive, and is 
moſt out of *Cotiitetiance in himſelf, 
that will the' Flatterer'Entitle him to 
perforce, Spret2 Conſtientit. Some 
Praiſes come of good Wiſhes and Re- 
ſpe&ts, which1s a form due in Civili- 
ty'to Kings and 'great' Perſons,. Lax- 
dando precipere, When by- telling 
Men what they are, they repreſent 
tothem' what they ſhould be. Some 
Men are Prarfed maliciouſly to their 
Hurt, thereby to ſtir Envy and Jea- 
 loufie towards them, Peſſrarume genns 
 inimicorum laudantinn, infomuchas 
it was a Proverb amongſt the Greci- 
ans; that He that was praiſed to his 
Hurt ſhould have a Puſh rife upon his 
Noſe 3 as we ſay, That a Blifter will 
riſe apo ones Tongue that tells a Lye. 
Certainly moderate Praiſe, uſed with 
Opportumty, and not Vulgar, is that 
| Which doth the good. Solomon laith, 
He that Praiſeth his Friend aloud, Ri- 
+ feng Early, it ſhall be to him no better 
” then a Curſe. Too much magriiying 
3 Wo 
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Of Praiſe: 295 
of Man or Matter, doth irritate Con- 
tradiction, .and  proeure Envy and 
Scorn. To Praife a Mans ſelf cannot 
be Decent, except it be m rare Caſes ;-. 
But to Praiſe a Mans Office or Pro- . 
feſlion, he may do it with good 
Grace, and with a kind of magnani- 
mity. The Cardinals of Rowe, which 


.are Theologues, and Fryars, and 


School-men, have a Phraſe of nota- 
ble Contempt-and Scorn towards Ci- 
vil bufineſs:- For they call all Fem- © 


' poral Buſineſs, of Wars, Embaſlages, 


Judicature, ' and'other Employments, 
Shirrerie, which is Under-Sheriffries 5 
as if they were but Matters for Un- 
der-Sherifls and Catehpoles 3 though: - 
many times thoſe Urder-Sherifſries 
do more good'then their High Specu- 
lations. Saint Paxl, when he boaſts : 
of himſelf, he doth oft interlace; Z *' 


ſpeak like a Fool 3 but ſpeaking of his 


Calling, he faith, Magnificabo Apo- * 


ſtolatum men. 


O. 4 Of | 
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Of Vain-Glory 
ono LIM 5.4 


If was prettily deviſed of #ſop, The 
Fly ſate xpon the Axle-Tree of the 
BC ptr and ſaid, What a Duſt 
do T raiſe ? Soare there ſore Yair 
Perſons, that whatſoever goeth alone, 
or moyeth upon greater Means , if 
they have never ſo little Hand in it, 


they think it is they that.carry it. - 


* They that are Glorious mult needs be 
Fa@#jous; for all Bravery ſtands up- 
-..on Compariſons. Fhey muſt needs 
- be Yiolent, to make good their own 
+ Vaunts. Neither cant they be Secret, 

- and therefore not Effetual ; bur ac- 
* Keording tothe French Proverb, Beau- 
| coup de Bruit, pex de Fruit, Mach 
' Bruit , little Fruit, Yet certainly 
+ there = uſe of this Quality in Civil 
 Afﬀairs. Where there is an Opinion 
and Fame to be created, either of 
| Vertue or Greatneſs, theſe Men are 
F . 8009 
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good Trumpeters., Again , as Tiius 
Livias noteth in the Caſe of Antio- 
chxs, and the #tolians, There are 
ſometimes great Efjedts of Croſs Lies < 
Asif a Man, that Negotiates between 
two Prigces, to draw them to joyn in 
a War againſt the third, doth extol 
the Forces of either of them above 
meaſure the one to the other : And 
ſometimes he that deals between Mare 
and Man, raiſeth his own. Credit with: -- 
both, by pretending'greater Intereſt: 
then he hath in cither. ' And in theſe 
and the like Kinds it often: falls out; 
that Somewhat is produced of No= 
thing : For Lies are ſufficient to breeds ? 
Opinion, and Opiiion brings on Sub- *; 
ſtance. In Military Commanders and: ®? 
Souldiers, Yain-Glory 1s an Eflentiat**: 
Point: For as Iron 'ſharpens Iron, ſo” 
by Glory one Courage ſharpneth ano=- 
ther. In Caſes, of great Enterprife, 
npon Charge and Adventure, a Com-- 

olition.of &G/orioxs Natures doth put ! 
Lig into Buſineſs; and thoſe that are: 3 
of 'Solid and* Sober Natures have” 2 
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more of the Ballaſt then of the Sail. 
 InFame of Learning the Flight will 

be flow, without ſome Feathers of 

OStentation. Oui de contemnend2 

Gloria Libros ſcribunt, Nomen ſunn 

inſcribunt, Socrates, Ariſtotle, Galen 

were Men full of OFertation. Cer- 

tainly Yain-Glory helpeth to perpe- 
Puate a Mans memory ; and Vertue 
-—was,never ſo beholding to Humane 
- Nature, as it Teceived his due at the 
” SecondHand. Neither had the Fame 
of Cicero, Seneca, Plinius Secundns 
born, her Age. fo well, if it bad not 
.been.. jayned with ſome Yazity in 
' themlelyes; like-unto Varniſh; thar 
/; makes Scelings not onely Shine, but 
_ Laſt. But all this while, when I ſpeak 
of Yain-Glory, I mean not of that 
| property .that- Taczizs doth attribute 
| to Aucianus, Onmum que dixerat, 
| feceratque, Arte quadam Oftentator - 
| For that proceeds not of Yazity, but 
> of Natural magnanimity.and Diſcres 
z > tion: Andin ſome Perſons is not one+ 
- Jy Comely, but Gracious. For Excue 
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tions, Cefſions, Modeſty it ſelf well: 


. Governed, are but Arts of Oitertati- 


on. And amongſt thoſe Arts, there 
5 none better then that which P/;iaw- 
Secundus ſpeaketh-of', which is to be 
liberal of Praiſe and Commendation 
to others, in. that wherein a Mans ſelf 
hath any Perfe&tion. For, faith Pliny 
very wittily , In commending another. 
3 0u do- yonr ſelf Right; For he that. 


| you commend 3 either Superiour to Joh 


in that you cormend, or Txnferiour, If” 
he be Inferiour, if he be to be commend». 
ed, you much more; If he be Superi= 
our, if he be not to be commended, you: © 
»ach lefs Glorious. Men are the Scomn. | 
of Wiſe Men , the Admiration of: } 
Fools, the Idofs of Paraſites, and the- } 
ſlaves of their own Vaunts,. | 
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Of Honour and Re- 


putation. 


p L . * 


He Winning of Hoxour is but the 
Revealing of a Mans Vertue and | 
Worth without Diſadyantage., For 
ſome in their Actions do Woe and Af- 
_ fect: Howour and' Reputation 5 which 
Sort of Men are commonly much talk- 
cd of, but inwardly little admired. 
And ſome, contrariwife, darken their 
Vertue in 'the ſhew.of it ,- fo as they 
be mndutaloed in Opinion. If a Man 
nerform that which hath notbeen at- 
. tempted before , or. attempted and 
given over, or hath been atchieved , 
- but not with ſo good Circumſtance, 
he ſhall purchaſe more Hozoxr, then 
| by effecting a matter of greater Difti- 
| culty or Vertue, wherein he is but a 
{ follower. If a Man ſo temper his A- 
| Ctions, as in ſome one of them, he doth 
| ..- CONs... 
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content every Faction or Combinatt- 
on of People, the muſick will be the 
fuller. A Man isanill Huſband' of his 
Honour that entreth into any Action, 

the Failing wherein may qiſgrace hint 
more, then the carrying of it throigh 


_ can Honoxr him. Honoxr that 1s gain- 


ed and broken upon another, hath the 
quickeſt Reflectionz like Diamonds 
cut with Faſcets. And therefore let a 
Man contend to excell any Competi: 
tours of his in Hozonr,in Out-ſhouting: 
them, if he can, in their own Bowe. 


Diſcreet Followers and Servants help 


much to Reputation : Omnis Fama 4 1 
DomeFticis emanat. Enyy , which; 1s 4 
the Canker of Honour, is belt extin- 
guiſhed by declaring a Mans ſelf inhis J 
Ends, rather to ſeek merit then Famez þ 
and by attributing a Mans Succefles | 
rather to Divine Providence and.Fe 6 1 
licity, then to his own Vertue or Por 1 
licy.. Thetrue marſhalling c oftheD& 
Qrees ; of Sovercign Homony are * theſe, | 
In the firſt Place afe Conditores Impes 
rior ba, 6 FT f [Id es and Comp | 
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#201i-wealths 3 ſuch as were Rownlys, 
Cyrus, Ceſar, Ottoman, Iſmael. Tn the 
fecond Place are Zegis-latorzs , Law- 
givers 5 Which are alſo called ſecond 
F ounders »- Or Perpetni Principes , be- 
cauſe they govern by their Ordinan- 
ces after they are gone; ſuch were- 
Lycurgis, Solow , Jultinian, Edgar, 
Alpbonſus of Caitile the Wiſe, that 
madethe S7efe Patridas. Inthe third 
Place are Liberatores , or Salvatores.; 


'fuch as compound the long miſcries of 


Civil Wars, or deliver their Countreys 


k from Scrvitude of Strangers or Ty- 


rants 3 as Auguſizs Ceſar, Veſpaſianus, 
Anurelianws, Theodoricas, King Henry 


J the 7: of England K. Hezry the 4. of 
| France. Inthe Fourth Place, are Pro- 


 Pagatores or Propugnatores Tmper 3 


* 


* * 
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ſach as in Honourable Wars enlarge 


+ their Territories, or make noble de. 


fence againſt Invaders. And in the laſt 
Place,are Patres Patrie, which reigne- 
juſtly , and make the times good, 
wherein they . live. Both whieh laft- 
Kinds necd no Examples, hen » | 
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ſuch Number. Degrees of Hoxoxr 1n 
Subjects are 3 Firſt, Parficipts Cura- 
ru, thoſe upon whom Princes do dif- 
charge the greateſt Weight of therr 
Afﬀairs, their Right Hands as we call 
them. The next are Dxces be//z, great 
Leaders , ſach as are Princes Liente- 
nants, and do them notable Seryices 
in the Wars. The third are Gratzoff , 
Favoirite s,ſuch asneed not this ſcant- 
ling. , to be Solace'to the Sovereign , 
and Harmleſs to the People. And the 
fourth. Negotii#s Pares, fuch as have 
great Places under Princes, &'execute 
their Places with Suffictency. There 
1s at) Hozour likewiſe which may' be 
ranked attiongft the Greateft , which 
hapneth rarely, that is, of fuch as ſa> | 
crifice themſetots to Death or Danger © 
for the Good of their Contiry : as was * 
M. Regulw, and the two Decii, © 
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JÞages ought to remember , that 
- * their Office is J# dicere , and not 
Jas dare; To Interpret Law, and not 
to Make Law, or Give Law. Elſe will 


the Church of Rowe, which under pre- 
text of Expoſition of Scripture ,. doth 
not ſtick to Adde and Alter, and ta 
| pronounce that which they do not 
find; and by Shew; of Antiquitz to 
; introduce Novelty, Judges ought to 
- be more Learned then Wiey” more 
| Reverend then Plaufible , and more 
Advifed then Confident. Above all 
| things Tategrity is their Portion, and 
| proper Vertue :, Curſed ( faith the 
' Law) 7 he that removeth the Land- 
" 22ark. The Miflaier of a 1eer Store 18 
| toblame; but itis the Unjuſt Judge 
that isthe Capital Remover of Land- 
| marks, When he defineth amiſs of 
4 Rm Lands. 


* 
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It be like the Authority claimed by . 
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Lands and Property. One foul Sen- 
tence doth more hurt then many foul 
Examples : for theſe do but corrupt 
the Stream , the other corrupteth the 
Fountain. So faith Solomon, Fons tur- 
bats, & Pena corrupta, ei Juſtus ca- 
dens in cauſa ſua coram Adverſario. 
The Office of Judges may have refe- 
rence unto the Pa#ties that ſue, unto 
the Advocates that plead, unto the 
Clerks and MimniSters of JuStice un- 
derneath them, and to the Sovereign 
or State above them. | 
Firſt, for the Canſes or Parties that 
fae. There be ( ſaith the Scripture ) 
that turn Judgement into Wormmood ; 
And ſurely there be alſo that turnit 
into Y7zreger; for injuſtice maketh it 
bitter, and delayes makeit ſour. The 
principal Duty of a Judge is to ſup- 
preſs force and fraud, whereof force 
15 the more pernicious when it 15 O- 
pen, and fraud when tt is Cloſe and 
Dtſguiſed. Adde thereto Contentions 
Suits , which ought tobe ſpewed out 
as the Surfet of Courts. A Judge 
ought 
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ought to prepare his Way to a Juſt 
Sentence, as God uſeth to prepare his 
| Way by Raifing Valleys, and Taking 
down Hills : So when there appeareth 
on either fide an high Hand , violent 
Proſecution, cunning Advantages ta- 
ken, Combination , Power, Great 
Counſel, rhen is the Vertue ofa Judge 
feen, to make Inequality Equal, that 
he may plant his Judgement as upon 
aneven Ground. 9 fortiter enmn- 
git, elicit ſanguinem; and where the 
Wine-Preſs is hard wrought, it yields 
a harſh Wine that taſtes of the Grape- 
ftrone. J«dges muſt beware of hard 
Conſtructions,and ſtrained Inferences; 
for there is no worſe Torture then the 
Torture of Laws, ſpecially in caſe of 
Laws penal, they ought to have care 
that that which was meant for Ter- 
rour, be not turned intoRigour, and 
that they bring not upon the People 
that Showre whereof the Scripture 
fpeaketh, Pluet ſuper eos Laqueos - for 
penal Laws preſled are a Showre of 
Szares upon the People. ny 
El 
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let Peral Laws, if they have been 
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Sleepers of long, or if they be grown 
unfir for the preſent Time , be by 
wiſe Judges confined'in the Execution, 
Tudicis Officium eſt, ut Res, ita Tem- 
pora Rerum , &c. In Cauſes of Life 
and Death Judges ought (as far as the 
Lay permitteth) in Juſtice to remem- 
ber Mercy 3 and to caſt a ſevere Eye 
upon the Example, but a merciful 
Eye upon thePerſon. 

Secondly, For the Advocates and 
Connfel that plead: Patience and «» 
c—_ of- Hearing is an Eſſential 
part of Juſtice, and an over-ſpeaking 
Judge is no well tuned Cymbal. Tt 1s 
no Grace to a Jxdge, firſt tofiad that 
which he might have heard in due _ 
time from the Bar, or to fhew Quick- 
neſs of Conceit in Cutting off Evi- 
dence or Counſel roo ſhort, or to 
prevent Information by Queſtions, 
though 'pertinent. The parts of a 
Jadge in Hearing ave four: To dire&t 
the Evidence; To moderate Length, 
Repetitton,orImpertinency of Speechz, 
O, 
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To Recapitulate, Select, and Collate 
the material points of that which hath 
been faid; and To give the Rule or 
Sentence. Whatlſoever is above theſe, 
is too much 3 and proceedeth either 
of Glory and Willingneſs to Speaks, 
or of Impatience to Hear,or of Short- 
neſs of Memory,or of want of a Staid 
and Equal Attention. Tt is a ſtrange 
thing to ſee, that theboldneſs of 4d- 
vocates ſhould prevail with Judges; 
whereas they ſhould imitate God in 
whole Seat they fit, who repreſſeth 
. the Preſumptuons, and giveth Grace to 
the _—_ But it 1s more ftrange, 
that Judges ſhould have notcd Fa- 
vouritesz which cannot but cauſe 
multiplication of Fees, and ſufpiczon 
of by-ways. There is due from the 
Fudge to the Advocate ſome - Com- 
mendation and Gracing, where Carſes 
are well Handled, and fair Pleaded ; 
eſpecially towards the Side which 
obtaineth not : For that upholds in 
the Client the Reputation of his Conr- 


cel,and beat downin him the Concett . 


of 
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of his Cauſe, Thereis likewiſe dueto 
the Pxblick a Civil Reprehenſion of 
Advocates, where there appeareth 
Cunning Counſel, Groſs Negledt, 
Slight Information , Indiſcreet Preſ- 
ſing, or an Over-bold Defence. And 
let not the Conzcel at the Bar chop 
with the Judge, nor wind himſelf in- 
to the Handling of the Cayſe anew, 


| after the Judge hath declared his 


Sentence : But on the other fide, Let 
not the Judge meet the Cayſe half 


way, nor give occaſion to the Party 


toſay, His Conncel or Proofs were not 


Thirdly, For that that concerns 
Clerks and Ajniffers, The Place of 
JuStice 18 an Hallowed Place; and 
thereforenot onely the Bench, but the 
Foot-pace, and Precincts, and Pur- 
priſe thereof ought to be preſerved 
without Scandal and Corruption. 
Forcertainly Grapes (as the Scriptnre 
ſaith) will not be gathered of Thorns 
or Thistles; neither can Jxfice yield 
ter Fruit with Sweetneſs among(t the 
Briars 
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Briars and Brambles of Catching and 
Poling Clerks and Aſiniffers, The 
Attendance of Counts 1s ſubje& to 
four bad Inſtruments : Firſt, Certain 
Perſons that. are Sowers of Suits, 
which make the. Court Swell, and 
the Countrey Pine. The ſecond ſort 
is, Ot thoſe that engage Courts in 
Quarrels of Juriſdiction, and are not 
truly 47c7 Curie, but Paraſiti Curie, 


in. puffing a Court up beyond her | 


bounds, for their own Scraps and 


Advantage. The third ſort is, Of | 
thoſe that may be accounted the | 
Left Hands of Courts 3 Perſons that | 


are full of Nimble and Siniſter Tricks 
and Shifts, whereby they peryert the 
plain and Direct Courſes of Courts, 
and bring Juſtice into Oblique Lines 
and Labyrinths. And the fourth 1s, 


The Poler and Exadter of Fees,which | 


juſtifies the common Reſemblance of 
the Corrts of Juice to the Buſh , 
whereunto while the Sheep flies for 
Detence in Weather, heis ſure to Joſc 
part of his Fleece. Oa the other ſide, 
an 
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an Ancient Clerk, Skiltul in Preſidents, 
Waty in proceeding,and Underſtand- 
ing in the Buſezeſs of the Court, 18an 
excellent Finger of a Corrt, and doth 
many times point the way to the 
Judge himſelt. 

Fourthly, For that which may con- 
cern the Sovereign and ESfate. Judges 
ought above all to remember the 
concluſion of the Roman Twelve Ta- 


| bles, Salus populi Suprema Rex ; and 


toknow, That Laws,except they be in 
order to that end, are but Things Ca- 
ptious, and Oracles not well Inſpired. 


| Therefore it is an happy thing in a 
| State, when Kirgs and States do of- 
| ten Conſult with Judges 3 and again, 
| when Jzdees do often Conſult with 


the King and State - The one, When 
there1s a Matter of Law intervenitent 


| in Buſineſs of State, The other, When 


there is ſome Conſideration of State 
intervenient in matter of Law. For 
many times the things deduced to 
Judgement may be Menm and Tunm, 
when the Reaſon and Conſequence 
thereof 
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thereof may Trench to point of E- 
ſtate. I call matter of Eſtate not one- 
ly the Parts of Soverezgnty, but what- 
loever introduceth any great Altera- 
tion, or Dangerous Preſident, or con- 
cerneth maniteſtly any great Portion 
of People. And let no Man weakly 
concelve, that Juſt Laws and True 
Policy have any artipathy : For they 
are like the Spirits and Sinews, that 
one moves with the other. Let Judges 
alſo remember, That Solomons Throne 
was ſupported by Lions on both ſides: 
Let them be Lions, but yet Lions un- 
der the Throne 3 being Circumſpect, 
that they do not Check or Oppoſe 
any Points of Sovereignty. Let not 
Fadges alſo be ſo ignorant of their 
own right, as to think there is not left 
tothem, as a Principal part of their 
Office, a wiſe Uſe and Application of 
Laws, For they may-remember what 
the ApoiZle faith of a greater Law 
. thentheirs, Nos ſcimmns quia Lex bond 
eſt, modo quis ea utatur Legitime. 
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Of eAnger. 
LVIL 


1 *O ſeek to extinguiſh Axger utter- 

ly is but a bravery of the Stoicks. 
We have better Oracles : Fe Azgry, 
but Sin not. Let not the Sun go down 
upon your Amer, Anger mult be 11- 


| mited and confined, both inRaceand 


Time. We will firſt ſpeak, how the 
Natural Inclination and Habit To be 
Angry, may beattempted and calm- 
ed. Secondly, How the particular 
motions of Azger may be repreſled, 
or at leaſt refrained from doing mil- 
chief. Thirdly, How to raiſe 47ger, 
or appeaſe Anger in another. 

For the firſt: There 1s no other 
way, but to Meditate and Ruminate 
well upon the Efie&ts of Azger, how 
1t troubles Mans Life. And the beſt 
time to do this is, To look back up- 
on Azger, when the Fit is throughly 
over, Sexecapaith well; {hat Anger 


P 
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# like Ruine, which breaks it ſelf upon 
that it falls. "The Scripture exhorteth 
us, To poſſeſs -our Souls in Patience. 

Wholoever is out of Patierce, 1s out 
of Poſſeſſion of his Soul. Men muſt 
not turn Bees ; 

ae Aninzaſque in vulnere ponunt. 

Anger 1s certainly a kind of Baſe- 
neſs; asit appears well in the Weak- 
neſs of thole Subjets in whom it 
Reigns, Children, Women, O1d Folks, 
Sick Folks. Onely Men muſt beware, 
that they carry. their Azger rather 
with Scorn, then with Fear : So that 
they may ſeem rather to beabove the 
Injury, then below it, which 1s a thing 
ealily done, if a Man will give Law 
to himſelf in it. 

For the Second Point. The Cauſes 
and Aotives 'of Anger are chictly 
three :- Firſt, to be too Sexfible of 
Hurt : For no Man is Azerz that feels 
not himſelf Hurt; and therefore ten- 
der and Delicate Perſons muſt needs 
be oft Angry: They have fo man 
'hings to trouble them, which more 
Robutl. 
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Robuſt Natures have little ſenſe of. 
The next is, the Apprehenſion and 
Ccnſtruction of the Injury offered, 
to be in the Circumſtances thereof, 
full of Contempt. For Contempt is that 
which putteth an edge upon Azger, 
as much or more then the Hurt it ſelf : 
And therefore when Men are Ingent- 
ous in picking out Circumſtances of 
Contempt, they do kindletheir Anger 
much. Lafſly, Opinion of the Touch 
of a Mans Repwtation doth multiply 
and ſharpen Azger : Wherein the Re- 
medy is, that a Man ſhould have, as 
Conſalvo was wont to ſay,Telam Hono- 
73s Craſſroreme. But in all Refrainings 
of Anger, it is the beſt Remedy to 
win Time, and to make a Mans ſelf 
believe that the Opportunity of his 
Revenge 15 not yet come 3 but that 
he foreſees a time for it, and ſo to (till 
himſelf 4n the mean time, and re- 


| ſerve it. 


To contain Anger from Miſchief, 
though it take hold of a Man, there 
be two things, whereof you muſt have 

F $-* {pecial 
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ſpecial Caution : The one of extreme 
Bitterneſs of Words; eſpecially if 
they be Aculeate and Proper : For 
Communia Maledida are nothing fo 
much. And again, - That in Azger a 
Man reveal] no Secrets; for that makes 
him not fit for Society. The other, 
That you do not peremptorily break 
off in any buſineſs in a Fit of Anger ; 
but howſoever you Shew Bitterneſs, 
do not AG any thing that is not Re- 
vocable. 

For AKaiſirg and Appeaſing Anger im 
another : It is done chiefly by Choo- 
fing of Times, When Men are Fro- 
wardeſt and worſt Diſpoſed, to In- 
cenſe them. Again, By gathering (as 
was touched before) all that you can 
find out to aggravate the Contempt; 
And the two Aemedics are by the 
Contraries : The former, To take 
good Times, when firſt to relate to a 
Man an Angry Buſineſs : For the fit 
Impreſſion is much. And the other is, 
To ſever as much as may be the Con- 


{ſtruction of the Injury from the Point 
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of Contempt; imputing it to Miſun- * 
derftanding,: Fear, Paſlion, or what 
you wlll. 


Of Vicifcitude of T hings. 
LVIIT. 


OL OMeON ſaith, There 3s xo new 

thing upon the Earth. So that as 
Plito had an Imagination, That all 
Knowledge was but a Remembrance 
So Solomon giveth his Sentence, That 
all Novelty is but Oblivion : Where- 
by you may fee, That the River of 
Lethe runneth as well above Ground, 
as below. There 1s an abſtruſe Aſtro- 
loger that ſaith; 7fit were not for two 
things that are conStant, (The one 3s, 
That the Fixed Stars ever ſtand at like ' 
diifance one from another, and never 
come nearer together, nor gofurther a- 
ſanders The other, That the Diurual 
Motion perpetually keepeth Time) no 


individual wonld laſt one moment. 


P 3 Cer- 
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Certain it 19, That the Afatter is in a 
Perpetual Flux, and never at a Stay. 
The great Winding-Sheets that bury 
all things m Oblivion, are two 3 De- 
liges, and Earthquakes. As for Con- 
flagrations and great Dronghts, they 
do not meerly Difpeople , but De- 
{troy. Phaetons Carre went but a 
Day : And the Three Tears Drought, 
inthe time of E/zas, was but particu- 
Jar, and left People alive. Asfor the 
great Pyrnings by Lightnings, which 
are often in the Weſt Indies, they are 
but narrow. But i rhe other two 
Deſtruftions, by Deluge and Earth- 
quake, it 1s further to be noted, That 
The Remnant of People which hap 
to be Reſerved, are commonly Igno- 
rant and *Mountainous People, that 
cangtveno Account of tke Time paſt: 
So that the Oblivion is all one, as if 
none had been left. If you confider 
well of the People of the eſt Indies, 
It is very probable, that they are a 
Newer, or Younger People, then the 
People of the Old World. And it 1s 
much 
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much more likely, that the Deſtru- 
(tion that hath heretofore been there, 
was not by Earthquakes, (as the #- 
egyptian Pneſt told Solo, concerning 
the Ifland of Atlawtzs, That it was 
ſwallowed by an Earthquake) but ra- 
ther, that it was Deſolated by a par- 
ticular Delrge : For Earthquakes are 
{ſeldome in thoſe Parts. But on the 
other {ide, they have ſuch Powrme 
Rivers, as the Rivers of 4ſia, and 
Africk, and Exrope are but Brooks to 
them. Their Azdes likewiſe or Moun- 
tains are far higher then thoſe with us; 
whereby it feems, that the Remnants 
of Generation of Men were in ſuch a 
particular Deluge ſaved. As for the 
Obſervation 'that Machzavil hath, 
That the Jealouſie of SeFs doth much 
extinguiſh the Memory of things ; 
traducing Gregory the Great, that he 
did what in him lay to extinguiſh all | 
Heathen Antiquities. I do not find 
that thoſe Zeals do any great Effects, 
nor laſt long} as it appeared in the 
Succeſſion of Sabiniarn., who did 
P 4 Revive 
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Revive the former. Antiquities. . 
The Yzcifſetude or Mutations in the 


Syperiour Globe are no fit Matter for 
this preſent ' Argument. It way be 
Plato's great Tear,if the World ſhould 
faltſo long, would have fome Effect ; 
not In renewing the State of like In- 
dividuals, - (for that is the Fume of 
thoſe, that conceive the Celeſtial Bo- 
dies have more accurate Influences 
upcn theſe things below, then indeed 
they have) but in Groſs, Comets out 
of queſtion have likewiſe Power and 
Ettct over the Groſs and Maſs of 
things : But they are rather gazed up- 
on, and waited upon in'their Jour- 
ny, then wiſely obſerved intheir 
Effects, ſpecially in their reſpective 
Ettz&s; thatis, What kind of Comet 
for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion of the 
Beams, placiag in the Regton of Hea- 
ven, or Laſting, produceth what kind 
of Effects. 
There isa Toy which [ have heard. 
and I would not have it given over, 
but waited upon a little. They ſay ir 
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ts obſerved in the Low Conntreys, 
(I know not in what part) That 


every Five and thirty years, the ſame 
kind and Sute of Years and Weathers 
comes about agzin, as Great Frolts, 
Great Wet, Great Droughts, Warm 
Winters, Summers. with little Heat, 
and the like ;, and they call it the 
Prime. It 1s a thing I do the rather 
mention, becauſe computing back- 
wards, I have found ſome Concur- 
rence. 

But to leave theſe points of Natrre, 
and come to Mer. The greateſt Vi- 
ciſutude of things amongſt Aer: is, 
The V:zciſſitude of SeFs and Religi- 
01.5 For thoſe Orbs rule in Mens 
minds molt. The True Religion zs 
built upon the Rock, the reſt are toit 
upun the Waves of Time. To ſpeak 
therefore of the Cauſes of new Sets, 
and to give ſume Counſel concerning 
them, as far as the Weakneſs ot Hu- 
mane Judgement can give {tay to ſo 
great Revolutions. 

When the Acligion formerly re- 
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Certain it's, That the Afziter is ina 
Perpetual Flux, and never at a Stay. 
The great Winding-Sheets that bury 

all things m Oblivion, aretwos; De- 
luges, and Earthquakes. As for Con- 


flagrations wr <8 ;Droxghts, they _ 
1 


do not meerly Diſpeople:,, but De- 
| ſtroy. Phaetoxsi Carre went but a 
Day: And the Three Tears Drought, 
= irthe time of E/za5, was but particu- 
© Thr, and left-People alive. Asfor the 
| great Burninge by Lightnings, which 
*  areoften inthe Weſt Indies, they are 
., but narrow. But in the other two 
- Deſtrutions, -by Deluge" ahd Frrth- 
L quake, it i5furtherto be noted; That 
E The Remnant of People which hap 
; to be Reſerved, are commonly Igno- 
rant and-*Mountainous People, that 
- catgiveno Account of tke Time paſt: 
So that the Oblivion !s all one, as it 
© none had been left. If you confider 
well of the People of the eſt Indies, 
3t is very probable, that they are a 
;. Newer, or Younger People, then the- 
{People of the Old World. And'it is 
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much more likely, ' that the Deſtru- 
Ction that hath:herxetofore been there, 
was not by: Earthquakes, (as the X- 
gyþtian Prieſt told. Solor, concerning 
the Ifland of Atlanizs., That it was 
ſwallowed.by an Earthquake) but ra- 
ther, that #-was Deſolated by a par- 
ticular Delyge : For Earthquakes are 
ſeldome in thoſe Parts. Burt on the-. 
other ide, .they have ſuch Powring ._ 
Rivers, as: the Rivers of A4fia, and | 
Africk, and Europeare butBrooksto ! 
them. Their Azdts ikewye or Moun- © 
tains-are far bigher then thoſe with us; 
whereby it fbems, that the Remnants 1 
of Generation of. Men-were in ſuch a--; 
particular Peluge ſavedy As for the. 3 
Obfervation.;!that Mdchiavil hath; 3 
That the Jealouſieof SeFs doth much -.. 
extinguiſh the Memory of things 3. | 
tradncing Gregory the Great, that he 4 
did what. in him. lay te extinguiſh. all 4 
Heathen Antiquities. I do not find*3 
that thoſe Zeals do any great Effects, 
nor laſt-long3 as it appeared in 'the | 
Succeſlion of ' Sebiniar;,. who did. 
P 4 | Revive-; 
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this preſent Argument. It maybe 
Plato's igreat Tean,if the World ſhould 
laſtſo long;'- would have ſome Ettet ; 
not 1h renewing the State of hke'In- 


'thoſe,' that conceive the Celeſtial Bo- 
| dics haye more” -accurate.. Influences 
upcn theſe things below,” then indeed 
they have) but'in Groſs,” Comets out 
t- of queſtion have likewiſe Power and 


b things: But theyarerather gazed up- 
- ©n, and: waited-trpor ivitheir Jour» 
- hey , then wiſely obſerved-in>their 
- Effects, ſpecially intheir reſpettive 
- -Etfecs; thatis, What kind of: Comet 
- for Magnitude, Colour, Verſion of the 
" Beams, placiag in theRegtoniof Hea- 
+ ven, or Laſting, produceth what kind 
* - of Effects. ' | | 

>  Thereisa Toy which I have heard, 
and I would not have itgiven over, 
F but waited upona little, They ſay it 


IS 
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Revive © the -former- Antiquities. . 
- The' Yiciffetude-or Mutations inthe” 
Superionr Gldbe are no fit: Matter for 


*  dividuals, «(for that is'theFume of 


a 4 at 6 - D"_. 


' Effet over 'the Groſs and Maſs of 


* 
bays , 
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Of Viciſſatude of Things. - 321 
, - | -is obſerved in the - Low Conntreys, 
* | (I know not. in what part) That 
* | every Five and thirty;years, the ſame 
* | Kind and Sute of Years and Weathers 
| | comes about agzin, as Great Froſts, 
Great Wet, Great Droughts, Warm 
| Winters, Summfrs. with: little Heat, 
" | and the like; and they call it the 
| Prime. It is a thing I do the rather 
mention, becauſe computing back= . 
wards, I have found ſome Concur- 
rence, 2 
But to leave theſe points of Natxre, 
and come to Mer. The greateſt Yi- 
ciſſetude of tings amongit Mer is, 
The 7Yzciſſztude\ of SeFs and Religi- 
075: For thoſe Orbs rule in Mens 
minds moſt. The True Religion 3s 
built upon the Heck, the reſt are toſt 
upon the Waves of Time. To ſpeak: 
therefore of the Canſes of: new SeFs, 
and to give ſome Counſel concerning + 
them, as far as the Weakneſs of Hy- 
mane Judgement can give ſtay to ſo: 
great Revolutions. - s, 
When the Aeligion formerly re- + 
| 'Ps *" ceivedy 
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322 $ir Francis Bacons E/+yev, 
ceived , -it Rent by Diſcords3 and 
when the Holinefs of the Profeffours 
of Religion is Decayed, and full of 
Scandal, and withall the Times be 
Stupid, Tgnorarft, and Barbarous, you 
may doubt the Springing up of a 
_ New Se&, if then alfo there fhould 
- -arife, any extravagant and ſtrange Spi- 
Fit tomake himſelf Authour thereof, 
- All which points held, when 17ahoreet 
publiſhed his Law. If a New Se 
* have not two properties, fear it not 3 
| forit will not ſpread. The one is, The 
- Supplanting or the Oppoting of Au- 
= thority eftabliſhed : For nothing is 
more. popular then that. The other 
+ is, The giving Licence to Pleaſures and 
| Voluptuous Life. For as for Specula- 
_, tive Hereſies, (ſuch as were in Ancient 
” Times the 4rrians, and now the Ar- 
| #inidxs) though they work mightily 
upon Mens Wits, yetthey do'notpro- 
- dnce any gtear alterativtis in Srates, 
- except it be by the helpof Civit Oc- 
| cafions. There be three manner of 
| Plantations of New'Selts': By the 
Ly g. 5 Powcr 
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; I may do the like of, Super/ative. and 
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_ Of Vrieiffatude of Things. 323, 
Power of Sigres and Miracles, by the- > 
Eloguence and Wiſedars of Speech and 
Perfaefier , and. bythe $mord. For 
Afartyr domes, I reckon them among{t 
Miracles, becauſe they ſeem to.exceed 
the Strength of humane nature :. And. . 
Admirable Holineſs of  Life., Surly 
there 1s no, better, way ta ſtop the Ri - 
ſing of New SeFs and Sohiſars, then to 
reform Abuſes, to compound the: :. 
{malſer Differences , toproceed mild=- 2! 
ly;, and not, with;Sangyinary perſecu- 4 
tions, and'rather to take ofitheprin- 2 
cipal Authours by winning and ad- 7 
vancing them ; then to enrage theng + 
by Violence and Bitterneſs. .,./ 3 


The Charges and Vjciſatudein Wars | 
are many, butchiefly in three. things :- | 
Inthe Seats or Stages of the #Yar;, Im | 
the IYeapens, and inthe danuer ofthe 4 
Condid.: Wars in ancient Time, ſee- 
med:more-to moye from Egft to eſis | 
For the Perſians, Aſſprians, Arabians,.\ 
Tartars ( which were the Invaders )- 
were all Eaſtern People. It loxrue.the 1 
I | Cans 


324 SirFrancisBacons £/2yes. 
Ganls were Weſtern, but we read/but 
of two Incurſions of theirs, the one to 
Gallo-Grecia, the other to Roz. But 
Eaft and Weit have no :tertain Points 


of Heaven, and no more have the 
Wars, either from the'FaFor WeFft a- 


North and'Southarefixed, and ithath 
ſeldome or never been ſeen ; [that the 
: far Southern People have invaded the 
Northern, | but contrariwiſe. Where- 
by it is manifeſt , that the Northern 
* Tra&-of the World 3s 41 nattire the 
b more” Martial Religion :' be it in re- 
{ Tpectofthe Stars of that Hemiſphere, 
| or of the great Continents that are 
* upon the Nerth:, whereas the Sonth 
©. Part, for ought that 1s knowny1 is al- 
| moſt all Sea 3 5 'or ( which is molt ap- 
- parent ) ofthe Cold of: the Northern 
- Parts,” Which isthat; which without 
F $i of Diſcipline doth \mitke' the'bo- 
_ hardeſt, and the ode Warns 
= > \ T3.% 10 z 
'., Upon: the Breaking: wy ghivernng 
ofa preat State and Empire, you __ 
4 5 | = 


ny Certainty of  Obfervation. ' But- 
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Of Viciſſetude of Things. 325 
be ſure to haveFars. For great Em- 
pires, while they ſtand , do enervate. 
and deſtroy the forces of the Natives 
which they have ſubdued, reſting up-_ 
on their own Protecting forces; and 
then when they fail allo, all goesto 
ruine, and they become a-Prey. So was 
it inthe decay: of the Roman Empire's 
and likewiſe in the Emprre' of 4 
214ign, after Charles the Greats, every + 
Bird taking a feather 3 and were not 
unlike to'befall to Spain, if it ſhould * 
break.” The'great Arceſſzons and Unia 7» 
ons'of Kingdomes do likewiſe ftirup 
Wars. For when a State grows to'ani 
Over-power, it 1s like a great floud .. 
that will be fure to overflow.' *As it” ? 
hath been ſeen in the States of Rome, 
Trkie; Spain, and others: Look wheth ; 
the World hath feweſt Zarbarom Preps © 
ples, but fuch as commonly wilt not 
marry or generate, except they. how | 
means to live 3-( as itis\almoftievery » 


where at this day , except' Ta#tary 


there is no-danger- of -Jnundations-of 
People-; but when there: be'igroat | 
on &#hoals 


« 
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326 Sir Francis Bacons F/ſayes. 
Shoals of People which go on to popu- 
late without foreſeeing means of life 
and Suſtentation, it is of neceſſity that 


a Portion of their People upon other 
Nations, which the ancient Northerr 
; People were wont to do by Lot, -caſt- 
. jog Lots: what. part ſhould ſtay; at 
home, and what ſhould ſeek their for- 
tunes: When a Warlike State grows 
> Soft and Efferrinate, they may be fure 
F ofa Far: for commanty;ſuch States 
| are grown richin the time of their De- 
| generating, and ſothe Prey invitetb, 
- - and their decay in valourcacourageth 
. 2 War. kE by ; | { 
F ,- As for the Weapons,it hardly falleth 
-. under Ruleand Obſervation; yet we 
 feeeven they have Reizrres and Ficiſ- 
- ftxdes. For certaintt is that Ordinance 
was known in the City of the Qxz- 
| drakts:in{1ndia 5. and was that which 
| the Aecedonians called Thunder and 
| Lightaing , and. Magick: , And it 4s 
- well known that the uſe of 0rdinance 
" hath bean in Chinaabove 2000-YL0rk 

%e 
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once 1nan Age or two. they diſcharge 
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| ber , they did put the Wars hkewile 


Of Viciſſitude of Things. 337 
The Conditions of FWeaporr, and their 
improvement are'z Firſt, The Fetel- 
ing afar off : For that out-runs the 
Danger, as it is ſeen in Ordaance and 
Hes. Secondly, The Strength of 
the Percuſlion, wherein likewiſe Qrd- 
#ance do exceed all Arietatiqns and 
ancient Inventions. The Third :ts, 
The Commodious uſe of them's as 
that they may ſerve in all Weathers, 
that the Carriage. may be light and 
manageable; and the like. | | 

For the Cordxd#t of the War ; at the : 
firſt Men reſted extremely upon Nym- * 


upon #fain Force and Yalowr , point- 
ing. days for pitched fields, and fo tiy- ' 
Ing it out upon an even matchz;:aud 
they were more. ignorant in Ranging | 
and Arrayirg their Battles. After they * 
grew to. reft upon Number , rather 
Competent then Vaſt , they grew to 
Advantages of Place , cunning diverſe Þ 
95, and the like; and they grew ? 
more ſkiltull in the 0rderize of their 4 
Battels. ; 

In ? 
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In the Youth of 2 State Arms do 
flouriſh; inthe 24:4dle Age of a State 
'Tearning ,-and theri'both of them to- 
gether for a time :. In the Declining 
Age of a State, Mechanical Arts and 
Meichandige. Learning hath his in- 


fancywhienit is but beginning,and al- | 


moſt Childiſh'; then his Youth, when 


it is Luxuriant-and Juvenile; 3 then his 


Strength of years, when it is Solid'and 


Reduced : And laftly his -0/4 Age; 


When it waxeth-Dry and' Exhauſt. 
- Butit is not good to look tov long up- 
ontheſe turning Wheels of Yiciſetude, 


tft we become giddy. As for. the | 


| Tas of them, that is but a'Gircle 
oF [ales, and therefore 1 not t fi for chis 
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Good and Evil. 
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N Dcliberatives the Point is 

what is Good, and what is. 
Evil, and of Good what 1s great- 
er, and of Evil what is leſs. 

So that the Perſwaders. La- 
bour 1s to make things appear 
Good or Evil, and that in High- 
er or Lower Degree: ; whichas 
it may be performed by True 
and Solid Realons, ſo it may be 
repreſented allo by Colours, 


Popularities,and Circumſtances, - * 


which are of ſuch force, as they 
{way the ordinary Judgement. 
either of a weak Man, or of a 
wife Man, not fully and con- # 
f1derately attending and pon- ,. 
dering the matter. Beſides their 
power to alter the nature of the 

_—_ 3 


r | - Judgement, nothing can be of 


to lead to Errour, they are of 
no Jels ule to quicken ' and 
. ſtrengthen -the Opinions and 
Perſwaſions which are true : for 
Reaſons plainly delivered, and 
alwayes after one manner, eſpe- 
cially with Fine and Faſtidious 
Minds, enter but Heavily and 
Dully ; whereas if they be Va- 


ried, and have more Life and | 


'Vigour put into them by thele 
Forms and. Infinuations, they 
cauſe a ſtronger Apprehenſion, 
and many times ſuddenly Win 
the Mind to.a Reſolution. Laſt- 
ly, To-make a true and fafe 


greater Uſe and Defence to the 
 - Mind, then the Diſcovering and 
-Reprehenſion of. theſe Colours, 
4 ſhewing 


Subje&t in appearance, and ſo 


f ravine 1h - what + Cafes:--chi 
Hold;and'ih whatthey Dective: 
d ES 1: - as it cannot be done, but 
d] out'of a very univerſal” Kew | 
r | ledge-of iithe-Nature' of things, 
d] {o being performed;-at ſo clear- 
- | cth Mans Jud ement and Ele- 
1s | ion, a5 It, is the leſs apt to Slide 
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4 cundas unanimiter deferunt, cum 
Jregule princigatumſib? vindicent, Me- 
or reliquis videtur. Nam primas 
gueque ex zelo videtur ſumere,” ſecun- 
Has auterm ex vero e& merito., tribuere, 
.. 2, Cujus excellentia, vel exuperan- 
tia Mehior 5, id toto genere Meling. 

'3Z. Qu0d ad Veritatem refertur , 
Majus eft, quam quod ad Opinionenm. 
Modus. antem & probatio ejus,” quod 
ad Opinionem pertinet hac eft : ©* Dnod 
 quzs, fi clam putaret fore, ſaFturus 
S207: E//er. | 
"4." nod rem integram ſervat, Bo- 
mm quod fine reveptu oft; Malunr. 
Nam ſe recipere wot poſſe, impotentie 
genus eſt 5 potentia autem bonum. 


5. Quod 
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| Magnitudinem pre ſe feirt. Fortixs 


5. Quod ex plaribus. conitat, &. 
divifibiſibus,eſt Majus, quam; qued ex: 
paxcioribus, &* Magis Unum - name 
omnia, per partes conflderata, major 
videntur 5, quare © pluralitas partinns 


auter operatur pluralitas partiume, ſt 
Ordo abſit : nam inducit ſimilitudi- 
nem: Infiniti, & impedit comprebenfi= 
Oneme., VET E-- 
6. Cujuus privatio bona, " Malumt 5... 
cujus privatio mala, Bon.” > 5.2 


<S We. 
on MN 
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7. nod Bono vicinum, Bowen's 
quod 2 Bono remotums, Malum. "820 
3, Quod quis culpd ſud contraxit,” 
HMajns Malum : quod ab externis in"; 
poritur, Minus Malum.” OY 
9. Quod opert & ' virtute noitr# 
partum eſt, Majus Bonum: quod ab | 
alieng beneficio, vel ab indulgentia + 
Fortune, delatum eſt ; Minus Bonnim, 1 
_10.. Gradus Privationis major vis 
detur , quam gradus Diminutionlsy ©; 
& rurſus gradus Trceptionis major . 
videtur, quatr gradus Increments. 


# 
-v 


wy Heads of he SBtions of the 
.Table of the : Colpjes o* Good and 
Evth, rer bg” n Ws 


PIE «re: 


Tace # Parcey of ON. ,- chal- 
e 80G: \Pregeminence. of the 

o.th AV5 arm 
| th > rel. with. one conſent 


# pod then the others,. Forevery one 
Fo, "Fans to take; the. Firſt Place out of 
bs -26al toitſelf ; but.to give tk the Second 
E when] It.is really due.. 

That, Kind” is WE PRIN be? , 
Eee Excellence, . or Preemininceis 


Y ; beſt 
3-3 That, which hath a relation to 
3 -»Txurh, is Greater, then that which re- 
75. to. 0pi707., But: the Meaſure, 
q and Frial of that , which belongs to 
5. Farr? is this : © Itis that, which 


$7 Agnes would not do, If he thought 
cc it 


- Col ; . 
- - DF, 


"that; to 


jt would not be known. 

4+ That ,” which: keeps a Matter 
ſafe, and: entire, is God 3 but what is 
> | deftitute and unprovided of a Re-- 
treat, is Bad. For; whereas all Ability 
of Ating i15Good:, not to beable to 
withdraw one sſelf, 15 4 kind of Im- 


potency. 
256! That; which cat ſts of more 


of fewer : for All things, when ey 


Parts'makes- fhew'of a Bulk confide- 


feds more ſtrongly , if they be in no 
certain Order -. for it then reſembles 
an Infinity , and hindersthe compre- 
hending of them. 


Evil ; that, whoſe Privation ( or, the 
Want whereof ). is an Evil, isuvitfelf :; 
Good. 

5. Whatis near to Good, is Good, - 


| Parts, and choſe Divifible , 1s Greater, : 
1 and zwore Oze, then: whati is: made up. 


are looked . ;upon \-piece-zmeal, ſeem 3 
Greatci 3 whence alſo a Plurality of ..: 


rable. Which a Plurality of Parts ef. ] 


6. That, whoſe Privation ( or, the . / 
Want of which ) isgood , 1s initfſelf 


Q ; 

; what : 
: + 
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what isat diſtance from Cood, is Ev1l. 
'8, That, whicha Man bath Pprocu- 
6d by his:own” Default, Isa Greater 
4iſchief (or Evil ):- that, which is 
layed on him by ot ers,is a Leſſer Evil, 
*9. That; 'which"is gotten by our 
own Pains'and Induſtry, is a Greater 
Good: that , which comes. by ano- 
" ther Mans Courteſic ie ,- or thei Indul- 
Ape*s of 'Fortune- 1s a Leſſer Good. _ _ 
TO, The Degree of Privation 
EG , then. the Degree of 
= Dia nution 2 :-and again, the Degr 
of 7 = Cor Beg 
55 Greater, grunt the Degree of Increaſe, 


- )- ſeems | 
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Of the Colours (or Apparan- 
ces of Good and Exit; and_ 
. their Degrees, as Places of Per= 
ſwaſton , and Diſſwaſion, and , .; - 
their ſeveral Falaxes, and 
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CE Ui cetere Partes, vel Sete, ſecun- 
des unanrimiter deferunt, clin 
fSngule principatum febi vindicent , 

Melior reliquis videtur. Nam pri- 

2245 gueque ex zelo Videtur ſumere; 

ſecandas auterms ex vero + merits: 

tribuere. That is, 


DO ger all Parties, or Sefs, _ 
Ww- the Preeminence of: the Firs? > 
Place to 'themſelves 3 that, to: 
which all the reſt with oneconſent - 


Q 4 . give 


2 A Table of the Colours 
ive the Second Place, ſeems to be 


then-the 'others.. For every 
* hibſeans RtAKE Yhe Firi7 Place 


pe 012 thn rad 0 it ſelf, but to give 

where'itis really ue. 
9 yentabout to.prove 
_JaAd\ he's c of . Acagemickg- , 
== 2 "j Wh O pended, all Aﬀgeve- 
TOE... cnaiSs r'to_be the bes. 
Ez -< For, faith he ,\.alk a Stoick,, which 
£56 Philoſo ophy iserue,\ho will prefer his 
<a "OWN: then alk him, which ap- 
- © proacheth (next ) the Truth, he 
<6 «Sil confeſs , the Atademicks. So 
E - <wdeal._ with the Epienre , that will 
+: «ſcant endure the Szoick. tobe in 
 <jphrrofihim3:ſo: foonvas he' hath 
Exe $5; ave himſelf, hewill place the A- 
” -Cppdewicks next him.- 

So, ifa Prince took divers Ca- 
petitours to a place, and examined 
chem ſeverally,whom'next themſelves 
hey ould rareſt comes it "he 
* like theableif ma Þ didbave-the 

ene Velo \Y 
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own Faſhion ;| to intline; unto them, 


Pd 


then Rhetorical, yet is-very oft a'Fals 7 
tax. 71 a, : SY 


-of Good end Evil. 'Y. 

The Falax of this Colon Fagogth 
oft in reſpe& of Exvy;e;:.for menare ace | 
cuſtomed, after themſelves ; and their 


which are fofteſt; andatedeaft 3# their 

way,. in deſpight ; and-derigation.of 
them ; that: hold them bardeFFto it. 

So that this Colour of Melrority, and 

Preeminence is Of a ſign of Enervation 

and Weakneſs: \ by EO 


2. "Cnjur.excelientia,\velexuperatis 
tia Melior ; id toto genere Me | 
 dime< Ehat1s',-i © 3: 5: 3 
Fhat kind is 4/together Beſt, whoſe *} 
Excellence, or-Preeminence is © 
'Ppertaining to this are the Forms: ? 

£ > Let we 0t wander in Generalities: © 
Zet ws-compare Particular with Parti 
tular, eve. This 4ppararnce', though * 
it ſeemofftredgth, and rather Logical 


adi 4E 


* , 


- Sometimes; becauſe ſome: Tt 
; Qs 


4 ATable of the Colours 
| are in Kind very caſual; which), if 


| they eſcape, proveexcelent : ſo that 
the Kind is inferiour, becauſe tis ſo 


excellent, being > proved, is ſo pertour. 
As the Bloflom: of March, and the 
 Blofſom of day, 'whereof the French 
YR goeth 5 ; 


Burgron de Mars enfans de Pa 
_ $i uw eſthepe, zber vaxt dix. 


- — Sothat the Bloſſom of May is gene- 
| rally better then the Bloſſom: of 
mts and yet the beſt Bloſſom of 
 Marchis better then the beſt Bloſſom 
of May. 
* Somerimer; TIP the Nature of 
Koons Kizdsis to be more equal, and 
| morez»different, and not to-have ve- 
p Ty diſtant Degrees : as hath been 
noted in the. warmer Climates, the 
f People are gexerally more wiſez but 
\rthe Northerz Climate, the Wits of 
=: KEE Son A 


it 


| ſubjet to s' but that , which is | 


ain 4&4 hu mmwd @id+4 


—Y a—— 4 


| 


| it weretried by the groſs, it would go 


_- 
- 
tw vw 
. 


of Good and Eyil.- 5 
if the Matter fhould be tried by Dx! 
between two Champions , the Victory 
ſhould go on the oxe fide 3 and yet, if 


on the other fide. For Excellexcies go 
as it were. by chance : but Kinds go 
by a wore certeire Nature 3 as by Diſ- 
cipline in War. | i 
Laſtly ; many Kinds. have much © 
Refuſe, which. counteryail that, which. - 
they have excelent: and: therefore - 
generally etal is more preciousthen -: 
$ft0z6;and-yet a Diamond is more pre-- * 
ciqus then;Gold, 1 


3. Qnod ad Veritatem refertur, Mas. | 
jus eft, quam quod ad Opinis-: 
nem. Modis antenm & probatis* 
ejus, quod ad Opinienem perti- 
ret, hec cif: *< Quod quis, [f" 
& clam putaret fore, fairs nen" 

\ *© 2fet «1... That is, _— 

That, which hath a. relation: to: * 

- Trath., is Greater, then that, | 

which. referrs. to 0pizzioms But” 

Kr . : | the:. 


A fable of the: Coldars 

-. .theMeafire, and Triel'of that, 
 iphich- belofgs'to "Opiniver, ts 
this: © It is that, which'a Man 

+ © xwould riot do , -ifhe thought 
IRNIIg it would Rotbeknown:”' : £1) 
24401 JOVI RO. 1G vw 3126 

O the le Ep arms ay to'the* 8toidks 


Felicity placed in Yirtze 5' That it 
is like the fo 


their Appizuſe , would ſtreight'b COU 

- of Heart and' 'Cotintenance's £7 —_ 
| therefore they call 'VIAKT'VE Bonnm 
 theatrale 5 that is ,' A Sfage-Good. 
3 But of Riches the Poet faith , 


Populns, we ſi ef Lilat. Site 
At mihi Plando : SIE. 
*© Me People hiſs abroad, 
I © But LoyÞ ſalt & epulend.. 
And of Pleaſure," 

4 [Ton Edeta fa 7110 


Gandia corde premens , onltu » rm 
lato pudorens- i. e. 


'& Your welcome Joys wi _ let ti- 


a4. : <fled ly, 3s as: 1.4} 24 Bu 
_ t 


elicity of a Player ;*who *y 
| if Newer left of his rye I _ 


- ln 2 Ws @_ % owe _ 2 two fc Po PY _ ry 


\."# <4 ST 
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in. Df Good and Evil, 3 
\\«But:\counterſit- abroad; KModPy 
. {ſhes 5} ALLEN '\5 $(S RAY: > 

, TheFalex 'of this Colanr is:lomes 
what ſubtil 3; though the: Anſwer to 
the Example be ready.: For Virtue 1s 
not:choſen iPropter anran poprlarem,, 
for 'the. applauſe of the Peoples bur 
contrariwiſe C Maxime omninn te- 
zpſam reverere , a Man ought to ſtand 
moſt in aw of himſelf) +S6,as a YVirius 
o#9 Man will. be Virtuous in. folitud#+ 
ze, ina Defart, 'and not onely in theas - * 
tro, upon the Stage - - though percaſe 
it will be more ſtrong by Glory and + 
Fame; as anHeat.\: which.is. doubled 


| by Refle3ox.'\(But;ithat' denieth: the ©! 


Sappoſitzor, it dothfiot:reprehendithe } 
Fallax, whereof the reprehenſton is a 
Law, that Yirtze ( ſuch as is joined | 
with--Labour: and Conflict.) would * 
Hot be choſen; but:for F ate; and:Opi- * 
#508} yet'-it followeth not'; that the ? 
chief} Motive of the Election ſhbuld 
not be'rea/,; andfor 7 ſelf; for Fame 
may be.onely:cauſa impulſiva, the int 
pel/ingor wrging Caulez and not cau» 
"os 


fe 


8 A Table: of the Colours 
fa confiitnerc, or efficiens, the con#t;- 
8xting, or efficiet Cauſe, Avif there 
were two Horſes, and the one would 
do better without the Spar, then the 
other: but, again, the other with the 


8pxr would far exceed the _ of 


alſo 
_ yet the /atter wilt be judged tobe the 
better Horſe : and the Form:, as to ſay, 
” Tiſh, the life of this Horſe is but inthe 
| Spur, will not ſerve as toa wiſe Judge- 
-- ment : for, ſince the ordivery Inftru- 
. avert of Horſmanſhip is the Spxr , and 


the former, giving him the Spxr. 


* thatitisno matter of Tmpediment, or | 


E-- Burther 5 the Horſe is .not: to be AC» 
| - counted the leſs of, which will nat do 
well without the Spur , but rather the 
© _ Other is to be reckoned a Delecacy, 
_thena Yirtue. So Glory and Honour 
- arethe Spurs toVirtre: and, although 
” 7rtue would langiiſh without them, 
+ yetfince they bealwaysat-hand to at- 
tend Yirtne , Virtue 1s not to be-ſaid 
the leſs choſen for i# ſeif; becauſe it 
needeth the Spur of Fee and Reprur 
cation. : And therefore that: P pa > 
6 Vo> 


22 . 4 


H 


of Good end Evil. '9 


« | Notacjasrei, quod propter Opiniovgm; 
> | & non propter Veritatem eligitur, heo 
1 | ef 5 Quod quis, ſiclans putaret fore, fa- 
> | dHirms woneſſet : ( That is , That The 
» | Mark of a Thing choſen for. Opinion, 

f | andnot for Truth-ſake, is thisz That 

; | one would not do it, if hethought it 

> | would -not be. known) 1s repre* 

, | hended.. 


4- Du0d rext integram ſervat, Bo- 


mum: quod ſine receptn eſt, Ma- 
lam. Nams ſe recipere non poſſe, 
impotentie genus eff : potentia 
autem bouum: That is, * 


That, which Kkeeps' a Matter ſafe 


and entire, is Good - but.what 
is deſtitute and unprovided of a 
Retreat, is Bad, ' For J whereas 
all Ability of Aing is Good," | 
not to be able to withdraw ones * 


* ſelf, isa kind of Impoteney- 


Ereof Zſop framed the Fable of 
the io Frogs that conſulted to- 
ones inthe tive of Drowth, (when - 


Many 


ro A Table of the Colowre. 


$4. 


many Plafbes, ' that they had:repaired 


to, were dry Y whit was to'be done : 


and'the oze propounded to go down 
into a deep eZ; becauſe it was like 
the Water would not fail there 5: but 
the other anſweted |, Tea, bu?, if it do 
fait:\\bow'ſhull we get'up again.” And 
the Reaſor 1s, that Humane Adions 


areſo zrcertain, and ſubjedt to perils; 


as that ſeemeth the be# courſe, which 


- hath moſt paſſages our+of *it. Apper- 
» - taining tothis Perſwaſion ; theForms 
. 'are3 Ton ſhall engage your ſelf : on the 
- other ſide, Tawtnm., quantum voles, ſu- 
” mes ex fortune, i: &'\' Take what Lot 

&- you will; 075, Tonfſhul/ keep! the matter 
F 72:y0ur own \Bawd. The "Reprehenſion 
= ef it is, That Proceeding and Reſolving 
> inal ations'is neceſſary; For, as he 
| "faith well 5-'Not to reſdlue 7s to reſolve: 
” -andmany timesit breeds as many Ne- 
” ceſſrtice j anierigageth as ifarin ſome 


other ſort, asto reſolve . So it is but 


- the covetow Mans Diſeaſe tranſlated 


in power; 'for the 'courtowe Many will 
enjoy nothing becauſe he will have 
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. of *Good and Evil. it 
his fZ ſtore, -and poſſebility to enjoy 
the more 3 ſo, by thzx Reaſon, a Man_ 
ſhonld+ execnte - nothing, becauſe he 
ſhouldbe ſtill ;zudiferent, and at liber- 
ty -to execute ay thing. Befides Ne- | 
ceſſity and this ſame Ja&z'eF alea, or, 

once-having ca#7 the Dice, hath many 

times an advantage; becauſe it a- ” 
waketh the powers of the Mind , and 

ſtrengtheneth- Endeavour ( Ceteris 
pares,neceſſutate certt ſuperiares iSt#9:) | 
which are 'able to- deal with any - 0s: 
theirs, but'awvaiZer: theſe: upoti' weceſe Y 


ſity. Qiriat1 


5. Qued'ex' pluribiy conftat, & * 
 * djvifibilibus', et Majw, \quim 
i. 3 quod ex pauttoribad;" Or magts 
: 2.2 Ut; mam omni; pr parted 
2! fOnfiderate,” majoru bitleptur 3-1 
+ 6 ure '& Pluralitas” partinn | 
.\- Magnitudinem pre ſe fert.” Fr: © 
"HRS ante” Oper ittr PII FaVt at © 
12111" AuPtFients of mh ed ep, 
2:5" dncit fibilifiidints Tufinits, op... 
4. impedit comprehenſie pe Sy. 
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12 A Table of the Calonrs 
..-:That, which conſiſts of ore Parts, 
-.-. . and thoſe Diviſtble, 1s Greater, 
54 <:and; wore Oxe.. then what. is 
1 4: made. up: of fewer: for All; 
++ Þ Things when they are looked 
. upon prece-meal, ſeem Greater ;. 
\;-*whencealſo a Plurality.of Parts: 
. =: Makes fhew of a;Bulk conſide-; 


Parts effets'more ſtrongly, if 
for it then reſembles an fri. 


: Ter Colour fremerh palpable : for 
z it isnot-Plurality of Parts, . with- 
R: out Majority of Parts , that maketh 
| "the Tote! Greater; yet. nevertheleſs , 
3 it often carries the Mind away: yea, 
$ It deceiveth the Sexſe ; as, it ſeemeth 
tothe Eye a ſhorter diſtance of Way, if 
{krbe all deed and continued, then if it. 
Frees, or Buildings, gr any other 
aterks, whereby the Exe-may divide 


/ . di- 


'.: Table, » Which a: Plurality- of | 


they be in no certain Order - 


1 24 3 and--hinders the —__ | 


| ke-$01 when es May hath 


t te” 4, - 

us RS, ., oe - 

TSS by '; EE p , R 
PE, «7 ;, Fs, 1 


} 
_*Þ; 


of him, that is to beperſwaded, do. © 


©-Of Good 4nd Evil. x3 
divided: his Chefs; and Coyry, and 
Bags, he ſeemerh+»to himſelf. :richen 
then he-was.: And:therefore the wa." 
to'\amplifie any. thing, is to: breakitg - 
and-to wake Anatorny of itin ſeveral * 
parts, and to examineit according to 
ſeveral Circumiiences. And this ma- 
keth-the- greater: hew, if it be done 
without Order:: fox Confuſies maketh 
things »:uffer more: : And: beſides, 
what is ſet down by Order, and Divi- 
02, doth demonſtrate, that nothing - 
whereas; if it be p3thout:Order;, both -* 
the Mind -compreherdeth leſs. that, * 
which is ſet down3- and. beſides: it } 
leaveth a ſuſpicion, as if wore might. 7 
be ſaid, then'is exprefſed. '  .  -® 
This Coloxr deceiveth,-if the Mind * ©}; 


of it ſelf over-conceive, or prejudge of 
the Greateeſ5 of any thing : for then - © 
the breaking of it will make it ſeem 
t:f5; becauſe it.makes it to appear - 
more according to. the Truth. And. 
therefore, if a Man bein 8ickyeſ7, or,- | 
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3+>#oftthe Mind:doth 2alze every 240 


ſow kr the Moments, then divide the 
Day;\'$0'in a dead Plain the' Way 
| feethoth the lorger-3. becauſe tho Eye 
hatPpre-tonceived ir forter;then the 
Truths und\che fibFrewng of-that 
nitkerhitifccm longer, theri the Truth: 
Therefore, -if any Man have in over- 
” great Opinion. of atly 'thing\ then if. 
F anotherthinkz” b Dy Te; jt: into\ſe- 
A woral Gonfllera pions he ſhall: make it 
> ſeen” g/earer tohim; he will be de- 
E gcived. And therefore, in ſich Caſes, 
E it is not ſafe t0'divide, _ to extoll 
"= the F: Entire ſtill $&geral;"- | 
be «Another Caſe; "herein this Colour 
E Qcteiveth;is, whetl the Matter broken, 
F-- or divided ; is not *comprebended by 
” the Senfe,ot made-at-once\in reſpect o of 
be the” Uiltralting- or ftatrering of It ; 
© Fand bei Etire,” tndindt-divided,'s 
Sy coprebs ded,” Aga hundred Pounds 
| in ro of: On "Phra wilt' ſtew 
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b- went ] and; then the Hoxr doth rather 


Pair, the time will ſeem longer with © 
out 4 Chicks or Hoxr=glaſs, then with 


On" IS 
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"| zore, then in ore'groſ7 Heap! : ſo: as 
| the Heaps be all ypon 0ze-Teble tobe 


| ers, growing ſcaftered-in'diuers. Beds, 


» S F* 29 nated , Ld 


Caſe, 6r Reprebenſion,”as isa'router-. 
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A Table of the Colours 5 


ſeen at once; otherwile not. AsElow= 


will thew wore, then if they did growr 
in ee Bed-: '{0 as all;thoſe Feds be 
þ a Plot, that they bei'roBjedc 
View at once 5 otherwiſe, not. And 
therefore Mer;' whoſe Living lieth to-. 
gether in one Shire ,''are commonly: 
counted 'ertater-landed ;. then thaſe, 
Whoſe Livings are diſperſed ;/ though . | 
it be*»wore3 becauſe of :the zetzce,; 
and comprehenſion. ; E 0 
* A third Caſe, wherem this Colour 
deceiveth, which is not:fo;properly a 


Colour, being in effect as large as the 
Colour it ſelt'is, Ommis compoſitis in- 
digentie cujuedam videtiin efſe parti- 
ceps; That Every Compoſition-{eems 
tFpartake of a'ceitain Want;becanſe; - 
if '0n6 Thing would: ſerverthetamy =» 
it were ever beſtz* bur it»is the\Defe | 
ard*7zperfe@ron of Things; that hath 
brought 1a that help'to- piece themwpe 


a8. 1 


x6 Tuble of the Colours 

as it'15:ſ\aid, *. artha,. 
Martha, attendijs ad plu- | 
rima, nnum ſufficit : that is, Martha, 
Martha, «thou art troubled about ma- 


"*Lukero:] 1,42 


' Inthe Fox bragged what a zxmber 
£ ſhifts, and devices, he had togetfrom 
. the Hounds ; and the Cat faid, he had 
_ but one; which was to climbe a Tree; 
' which'in proof was better worth, then 
alt \the -reſt; whereof the Sroms 
grew, - 
. Hnlta novit Vulpes,ſed Felis nnnm 
'' RACHKM« 
\» Reymerd the Houndso: oſeape had 
ſhifts not ſmall; | 
| \— Grimalkin onely one. as IIS 
as all, | 
ripen the oral of this Feble, it 
comes likewiſe to paſs, That 4 goad. 
6Friend is-a better, help: 414 pinch, 
| hewall the 'Sfratageprs- and Policies of. 
a Mans 'own Wit. $01 it. falleth out: to 


be:a: common E FROMR in negotiating 3 
a | whereas 


ny things zone thing is ſufficient. So | 
hkewiſe: hereupon Zſop framed the 
Exble of the Fox and the Cat -.where-. 


Of Good and Evil. 7 

whereas Men have"mary- Reaſons'to 

znduce,: or perſwads, they ſtrive com» 

> | monly:to utter, and uſe them. aud 

- | orrce, which weakeneth' them. For it 

9 | argueth,as was ſajd, a weedineſs ineve- 

E | ry of the Reaſons bytitTelf, as if- one 

-:| didnottruſt toaxyof them; but fled _ 

X | Gom oc to-anerher; belping-him20f 

N | onely with that.” 

| EP que 00 profit f ingele, ora 

5) | S371 13 WS 

alloy 54A: 'what helj/d not clone be. 

b Fr OCH 1 S\ftre33>% X36 0211 1 

"C ««D6thheJp full well,when jay d 

” | nt, 2106 ich arove.”” © $ 
| Indeed din 67 Speeehinan Abt. © 2 

4 34 ke wrpeldia Man\ſhould Welw 
\ | HMsReoſaof Hithe Caſe he handlech* - 

1 Darin prvere, Peiſioafons IE ib aways 

4 preut BRHoup, 1 ig, 

""AfourthCajſe; whetcin chisColbns way 
$6 pyvberdel},”is" iti refpe@® ob that... 

Yarfie 999 anita. FR: thehckhows 

Yedget?! SON a an bathed Powers 
#ccording to the 72)e of the FRENCH 
King, who; when the Empetour's Ant 

$4.39::5 | befee 
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12 of Good aud Evil. 
bales 7.had. edited this! MaFHers 
 Siilpatt large; which confifteth- of 
| Uis GevBtrgys and Dominions, the 
FRENCH Kivg willed His Chancelour, 
op-gthet.fapiiter, | to repeat over 
* F&ANEE asMany times, as the other 
bafl regited;;thenfeveral iDominions ; 
inendingityvas equivalent with them 
_ all, and more compaGed, and nnited, 
..\\ There. ,is:;pl{0"appertaing to. this 
Colour another Point, why breaking of 
. aThingdoth help irs: het by way of 
- adding a ſhew of 2dagnitupe unto it, 
| butginote off 'Exce/enty and, Rarity : 
 Whereof the Forms.are,; Where ſhall 
” peafind ſuch. a; Concyrrence's., Great, 

 V2n0t, rompleats for it ſeems a lef6 
- wprk.of: Nature, or; Fortune,;\tomake 
 any:thing-/inchis kind greeter-therm or- 
'- dinary, then to make aſtrange.Com- 
- polition,.. Yet, if it be narrowly eonfi- 
ered, this Colour will berwprebend- 
ed, orgxcountered Þy imputing to:a# 
\Roverty;. or (at leaſt); a Caſualty, or 
_ Jeopardy 5. tor from that, which i, 
> tak Rad excellent 


_ 
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Que 


Of Good and Evil. I9 
excellent in Greatneſs, 17 074g7 mutges. 
be taker, or there may bea decay, an 

yet ſufficiently left 3 but from that, 
which hath his price in compoſ#tior, it 
you take away any thing, or any part 
dofail, all is Diſgrace.- . | 


6. Cujas Privatio bona, AMa- 
lam: cujus Privatio mala, Bos» 
p HUM, * 'That 0 PL AS 
That, whoſe Privation:( or," t 


Want of which) is good, 1s in. 


it ſelf Evzl- that, whoſe Pri- 
vation (or, the Want whewtof) 
is an Evil,is init ſelf Good, ©: 


He Forms to make it conceived, 

- that that was evil, which is chan- 
gedfor the better,arez He, that iv in 
Hell,thinks, there is no Heaven. Stats 
queres ;, Atorns were good, till Bread 
was found, &c. And. on the | other 
{ide, the Forms to make it conceived, 
that that was good, which was chan- 
ged for the worſe, are; Bona magis 


carendo,quam fruendo ſemtimus..” thit 


% 


20 A Tableef the'Colours 
&; "We underſtand: the Goodneſs of 
things more by wanting, then enjoy- 
. Ing them. Bona 2 fergo formoſiſima - 
LE. Good things never appear in their 
. full Beanty, till they turn their Back, 
and be going away, &C." 

The Reprehenſion of this Colowr is, 
That the good or Evil, which is remo- 
ved, .may be eſteemed good, or evil, 
comparatively : 3 and'not poſtively, or 
ſimply." Soithaty if.the Privation: be 
good, it follows not,” thatithe former 
coniton was evil, but leſs good - for 
Flower, or Bloſſome, is a poſitive 
Good 5 although the 7emove of it, to 
give place to the Fruit,be a compara- 
- tive Good. So'in'the Tale'6f Aſop, 
whenthe old fainting Manin the heat 
of the day caſt down his Burthezx, 
and. called for Death; and, when 
Death came to know-his will with 


him; faid, It was for nothing; but"to' 


belp him up with his Burthen' again - 
'4t doth not follow 3 that. | becauſe 


Death, which was the privation of 


bE. hy Burther, was #1; therefore the 
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Of Good ard Evil.- 2x 
Burther was god, *And®Fit this part 
the ordinary'#| ore of La hitw\ Feceſſa- 
rium, a neceſlary Evil,” aptly repre- 
hendeth this Colour for Privatio 114- 
li neceſſarii eft-mala, the privation of | 
a neceſfary Evil is Evil 5 -and:yet that 
doth not convert the Nature of the 
Neceſſary Evil,/bdtitis'euil} © 5 

Apain, it cometh ſometimesto paſi 
that there isan equalzty in thechange 
of Privation; and (as it were) a D#- 


temmd bd,” of the govty of; *a-DÞ> : 


lenmua avzly, of thees71; Aerrhar ths 


. Corruptio uti 


#s el generatio  Go0d'1s:'a Cer ority of J 


alterins, 297 TE, the others & 0443015 5044] 
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And contratily, 'che*remedy of the 7 


exe Evil is "the occaſiow \ind tommence- 

metit? 6f- 1436230 ONLY SiYUe and 
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22 A Table of the Coloyrs 
S4 To Sx \Vicinnnm.,.' \ Bo» 
Po HEE S quod (Boro: remotumnt , 
. Malum.' That is, 
What is near to Good.. is Good - 
_ ..- What 154t yen: Com Good, 
ny ; 38 Bark. It 40, 119. _ 


GUchi 1s ;the NG of ings that 
Things contrary, and diffazt, in 
Natere,apd On «litz.3 and alſo ſevered, 
and 4 as joynea uw Place : 3.and Things 
'F ge conſent enting in, Oxaltth,s: arc 
A Gai yn, 16yfrs) GAGLECT, 6d, Zo» 
g ho mage or.partly, in regard of the 


- in fimilitude 3 andipayly.in regard of 


F g#rary, mo things do either afſecaate; 
EF and draw. zear-to;themiglyes-the.lke, 
- or (at leaſt), ainifathe gt; ;themfelves 
$ that, OE PRD” if T8142 them; 
Y and d O "alſo drive! away, chaſts «and 
4 exterminate their contraries. And that 
t ts the reaſor commonly yielded, why 


1 ag Kegien of the af7r _ 


- Nature, t0ſpread, multiply; « and infect 


', the Natages ha breekeraheb. qad olfer 
A that, which 5:43/agnceable;magherr- 
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Of Good and Evil. 23 -5 
be coldeſt ; becauſethe $u,and Stars . 
are either hot by dire@ Beams, or by 
reflett;on. The dire# Beams heat the 
upper Region - the refleFed Beams 
from the Earth, and Seas, heat the 
lower Region, That, which is in the 
middeſt, being further diſtant in place * | 
from theſe two Regions of heat, are 
moſt diftaut in #«txre, that is coldeſt 5 
whichis that, they term cold, or hot, 
* . Antierifiaſe is Per * antiperiſtaſin,that 
a bee cs Is, exvironing by Con | 
cn Tyr fraries « which was 
a ct he we "vn of by him, who faid, % 
;: felf bythe re Chat a» honeſt Man im +; 
ſtrainingof the theſe days mmſt needs be 
.-- more -haneſt rher 722 * 

A ger beretofore, prepter antzper? TFafin 3: 
becauſe the ſhutting of bimijn the #i, ok 3 
of Contraries ninſt needs. make" the * 
honeſter ſtronger, and more compat# \ 
zz it ſelf. | 4 
The Reprerſion of this Coloxy is: 7 

_ Firft, many Things of Amplitude 7 
in their kinde do (as it were) Exgroſs + 
| Ry - to 
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" 24 a Tablevf the Colours 
' to. themſelves .a/,.and leave that. 
- which is. zext them, . moſt def#itnte. 
As the Shoots, or Uixderwood,; that 
grow near aigreat and. ſpread Tree, is 
. the muſt pyned and forubby Wood of 
| the Field 5 becauſe the great. Tree 
* doth deprive,;and deceivethem of the 
| ap, iand-ouriſhwert.; ſo. He faith 
well;  Dzvztzs. ſervs . Maxine ' ſervi, 
That- "Rich. Mens . Servants are the 
ercateſt Slaves : and the Compariſon 
| was pleaſant of him, that compared 
LConrtters attendant..in the'Conrts. of 
Princes, without great place, 'or of- 
Fee, to. Faiting:days, which were next 
pub Holy-days ; but otherwiſe were 
e leaneſt days in all the Week. 

' Another Reprehernſion is, that Things 
E bf Greatneſs, . and  Predominancy, 
though they do not extexnate the 
: Rs, adjoyning in ſubiZantes, yet 
they drown them, and obſcure them in 
ſew and appearance. And therefore 
| he AFﬀfronomers ay; that,,' whereas 
in a other Planets Conjuniion is the 
F; de fee $7 ewity, the $4 contrariwile is 
__— Toh , good 
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Of Good and Evil. ' 25-1 
good by Aſpe@,but.evil byConjunTion. | 
A third AReprehenſiox 1s, becauſe E- | 
vil approacheth to Good., ſometimes 
for concealment , ſometimes for prote- 
Zion ; and Good to Evilfor converſi- -. 
on and reformation. $0 Hypocriſh e*7] 
draweth near to Religion for covert 
and hiding it ſelf. | 
Sepe latet vitium proximitate boni. 
«© Oft, under neighb'ring Goed ,. 
< Yice ſhrowded lyes. ; 
And 8anGuary-men , which were.” 
commonly izordinate Men, and Male- } 
fa&ours , were wont to be neareſt to} 
Prieits and Prelates, and Holy-men: 2 
for the 1ajeftz of good Things 1s ſuch, x 
as the Corfives of them are revered I 
'On the other fde, our Saviour? 
charged with nearneſs of Publicanss 
and Rieters , ſaid; Mat.9. 11. T he, 
Phyſician epproachoth the Sick, rather 
then whole, 
8. gnod-quis culp# ſub contraxit , 
Arajms Malium > areas abex Os. 
"is imponitar '\;*' Minus” Math 


Hh; That is, | 
Ra "That, 


E bl ; Table of the Colonrs 
- » That; whicha Man hath procu- 


Greater Miſchief” ( or Evil 
that, which is layed. on am by 
others, 13a Leſſer Evil. 


2 Tre Reaſon 1s; becauſe the ſting 
| and remorſe of the Mind, accaftrg 
_ it ſelf,, doublerh all Adverfity : Con- 
? trariwiſe , the conſidering and record- 
 7ng inyyardly , thata Manis clear and 
- free from fault , and juſt imprutation, 
a doth attewper outward Calamities. 
For if. the /:4 be in the Seſe , andin 
| the Conſcience both, there is a gemine- 
© 2702 of it : but if Fvil be in the one , 
and Comfort in the other, it is a kind of 
7 roman eiee: So the Poets in Trage- 
dies do make the wo? paſſronate La- 
Ventation and thoſe that fore-run fizal 
eſp abr, to be accuſing, queStioning,and 
: torturing of a Mans ſelf. 
” Seque urtam tlamat cauſamque ca- 
prtque malorum © 


&C She railing doth confeſs her ſeif 
© tobe 
cc The 


SEED 


red by his own Default, is a 


Of Good ard Evil. 2y 
ec The cauſe and ſource of her own 
Miketie, + ontgy,t 
And, contrariwiſe, the Extremzties  . 
of worthy Perſons have been annihila- 
ted in the confideration- of their own 
good deſerving. Belides, when the E- 
vilcometh from withort. there is left a 
kind of evaporation of grief, if | it 
come by Sumane injury, either by 3x- 
_ dignation, and meditatang of revenge 
| from our ſelves, or by expe&izg, or 
fore-concerving, that Nemeſis and retri= _ 
bution will take hold of the Authoure- 3 
of our hurt; or , if itbe by Fortune, 
or «ccident ; yet there is left a kind 7 
of expoſFulation againſt the Divine "i 
Powers 5 "WF 
Atque Deos atque aftra-vocat crudee 
lia mater 3, © The Gods and cru- ® 
© el Stars. the Mother doth» 
charge. > 
But, where the Evilis derived from: '* 
a Mans own fault, there-afl ſtrikes ©! 
deadly inwards, and ſuffecateth. 3d 
The Reprehenſion of this Colour # 5. 
. Firſt inzeſpet of Hope - for Refor»: © 
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28 A Tableof theColowrs,, 
' mationof our Fas/t-is:in moftru'pote* 
* - Fate , our- own Power; but Amend” 
'. "ment of our Fortune ſimply is not. 
Therefore DemoStherres in many of his 
Orations ſaith thus-to the People of 
Athens 3' That , which having vegard 
to the Time paſt, is the worſe Point and. 
Circumifante of all the reit:, that, as 


# that > Evenmthzs, that by your Sloth, 
Irreſdlution, and Miſgovernment, your: 
Aﬀairs are grown to this Declination, 
and Decay. For, had you uſed, and or- 
” dered your-Means, and Forces , tothe 
 beiF, and done your Parts every way to 
, #hefull 5 and, notwithifanding, your 
* matters ſhould have gone backward ir 
this earner as they do: there had been 
0 hope left of Recovery, or Reputation. 
= But ſince it hath beer. onely by our own 
*Erronrs, &-c. So Epidetws in his De= 
E grces faith, The wor? ſtate cf man is to 

* excuſe extern Things , better then that 


to accuſe neither. 
Another Keprehenſior of this Colour 
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Of Cood and Evil. 29 
Is in-reſpe&t of the well-braring of E= 


vile, wherewith a Man can charge no. 
body, but hj-zſelf, which maketh them 


the Jeſs. 

-=>Leve fit, quod: bene fertur ons © 
© That Burthen's light, that's on. 
<difcretely- laid. | 

And therefore many Natnres, that are: 
either extremely proud, and will take: 
20 Fault to themſelves; or elſe very 
true,and cleaving to themſelves (when. 
they ſee the blame of any thing, that 
fallsout-z/ , muſt hight upon. ther 


ſelves) have no other ſhift, but to. 
bear it out well, and to make tbe leaiF +» 
of it : For, as we (ce, whenſometimes. 2 
a Fault is committed, and, beforett be-+* 
known, whois to blame, much adoe1s & 
madoof it; but after, if it appear'to # 
be done by a Sor, orby a Wife, or by 3 
a rear Friend; then It is Light made: * 
of : fo much more, when a Man muſt: # 
take it upon himſelf.” And therefore it- "7 
1s commonty ſeen, that omen, which * 


marry Hxsbands of their own chooſe 


againſt their Friends conſents, if they: © 


be 
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E: 30 A Table of the Colenrs 
be never fo z{/-uſed ,. yet you ſhall ſel- 
dome lee. them complain, but ſet « 
good face omits | 


| = - 9. Nod opers & virinte woitr# 
| partum eſt, Majws Bonums guod 
ab aliens beneficio, vel «b indul- 
. gertia Fortune,delatum et; Mi- 
na Born: 'Thatis, 
That, which is gotten by our own 
- Painsand Induſtry, isa Greater 
Good : that, which comes by 
- another Man's Courtefie, or the 
Indulgence of Fortune, is a Lef- 
\ fer Goed. | 


3» FH Reaſons are, 
= 3 Firſt thefutere Hope > becauſe 
E mm the favor of ethers, or the good 
= #inds of Fortune, we have no ftate, 
” or certainty; in our Endeavours , OF 
E 4bilities we have. So as, when they 
Ex have purchaſed us: 07e good Fortune , 
we have them as ready, and better- 
» edged, and exuironed to procure ar- 


ether. | 
IE The 


- 
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' which ſeemeth-a kind of burther 


meth unto us without xr own Yirine, 


of Cood 4nd Evil. By * 
The Forms be: Tow have wor this 
by Play. You have not onely the Waters 
but you have the Receit «- Tow can. 
avaks it again if it be lot, &c. ; 
. Next; Becauſe theſe Properties, 
which we. enjoy.by the benefit of o- 
thers , carry with them an eb/zgation, 


whereas the other, which derzve from 
our ſelves, are, like the frees? Parents, 
abſque aliquo inde reddendo, without 
making any reftitution. And, Ifthey 
proceed from Fortnze, or Providence, ; 
yet they feem to touch us fecretly= 
with the reverexce of the Divize Pow- 1 
ers, Whoſe Favonrs we tate, and } 
therefore work a kind. of religions 
Fear and  Re&raint.:+ whereas, in* 
the other kinde , that comes to paſs j* 
which the Prophet ſpeaketh; Ezeck..? 
Letantar, exultant , immolan; plagis* 
ſuis, &* ſacrificant reti ſuo : Men are® 
glad, they rejeyce, they offer to their} 
Toils, and ſarrifice to their Nets. : 

Thirdly; Becauſe that, which eo-3 
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, ” 32 A Tablesf the Colours 
| Sidldeth not that Commer#datioz , and 
Reputation':' for AFions of: beat Fe- 


SAR, One miremur, babemim's que 
lawdemws, expett anus: That 7s,T hey 


expected what They might prasfs. 
-  Fourthlyz Becauſe the Purchaſes: 
of 'our own Indnſtry are joyned.com- 
| monly with labour and ſtrife; which 
. gives an edee,and appetite, and makes: 
. thef7nitioz of our Delires more plea- 
wh Suavis cibus 4 venatn;, Veniſon. 
#13 ſweet of one's own killing. 
* "On theoz#ber fide ,, there' be four 
E Connter-Coloursto this Colour, rather 
than Reprehenſions's betauſe they be 
xs Jarge as the Colour it ſelf.” 
; Fir{tzBecauſe Felicity ſeemeth to be: 
La'charaFer of the Favour & Love of the 
ED :vint Powers; & accordingly works 
” beth cerfiderce in our ſelves,and reſpe# 
Land 4zthority from others. And this Fes 
®licity extendeth to many caſual things, 
F Whereungo the Care or Virtue of Man: 
«4-445 CET” 


|  Troity may draw Wexder A but Praiſe: 
- leſs; as CICERo faidto C #- 


| bad whatthey might worder at ,” but. 
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. Of Good. ard Evil. . 33 } 
cannot extend; 8 therefaredeemeth ta 
be at large Good. As when JC 5AR 
ſaid to the Saplers Cafirenr portes, &s | 
fortunam ejus ,i That he: carried Ge» | 

ſar , and his.Fortune if he had ſaid, | 
& virtutem ejus, and bis Valour. It | 
| had been ſmall comfort againſta Tex 

peſt 3, otherwiſe than if-it might ſeem 
upon Merit to induce Fortune. | 
Next, whatſoever is done by Y/7rtue,, | 
and Tndnsfry ,: ſeemstobedone by x | 
kinde of Habit and 4rt;and ther 1 
open to be imitated, and followed 
whereas Felicity is imitable. So we ge. 
nerally ſee;that Things of Natzre ſcem: 
more excellent than Things of 4r# 5;.1 
becauſe they be 7-2itable + for Quod; | 
zmitabile eff, potentia quadam vulga-. "4 
tun et; © What is imitable , 1sby a 
<« certain power made known abroad..*! 
Thirdly ,- Felicity - commendeth- 3 

theſe Things, which cometh without 

our. own Labour : for they ſeem Gifts; 
and-the others ſeem Peny-worths.. *: 
Whereupon PLUTAKRCH fafſth,, 
elegantly of the A@®s of -T I M 0- 
| L E--. 
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" 34 ATableof the Coloxrs 
 L'E ON, who 'was ſofortynate, com- 
pared with theHd@&vof AGES1L a- 
 uS and EPAMINONDAS, That 
| They were like HOME R's; they raw 
it is the Ford we give unto Porſie , 
termingit a happy Vein; becauſe Fa- 
cility ſcemethever to'come from Hap- 

ineſs. + 5 M5 

| Eoably, This ſame preter ſperr , 
velpreter expeFatum; when Things 
; happen befides Hope, or Expei#atior, 
#7 Joeh enereaſe the price , and plea- 
& fare of many Things ; and this can- 
© not beincident to thoſe Things, that 
| proceed from oxr own care, and com- 


b paſſing. 


* 10. Gradus Privationis major vi- 
£78 detur , quam gradus Diminu- 
b- tients + & rurſws, eradus In- 
ceptionis major videtur, quan 
grads Tncrements ;  Thatis, 


ys 
., 


|. The Degree of Privation ſtems 
Greater, thez the Degree of 


2, D þ "5 


: ; ſoceafily, and ſo wed. A da refore_ 
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Of Good and Evil. 35 
Diminution : andagain, the 
Degree of Inception ( or Be- | 
ginning ): ſeems Greater, ther 
the Degree of Increaſe. 


J. 1s a Poſition 1n the Mathematicka, 
that There is 20 Proportion between 
Somewhat and Nothing : therefore 
the Degree of Nul/ity, and Snoddity 
Cor 4@) ſeemeth larger, than the 
Degrees of Increaſe, and Decreaſe. As 
to.a worecnlows it is more to._ loſe one 
&ye, than toa man, that” hath two =; 
Eyes. $0, if one have loſt divers Chil- 
dre, it is more grief to him to loſe the + 
lafF, than all the refF; beeauſe hes © 
ſpes gregis, the hope of his Stock, And. '® 
therefore Siby/a , when ſhe brought I 
her three Books, and had burned two, ® 
did double thewhole price of beth the 
other 5 becauſe: the burning of that © 
had been gradas privationis, a De- * 
gree of Privatioz, and not diminuti- | > 
ens, of  Diminution. 2. 
This Colonr.is reprehended :  _. 
Firſt, ia tho fe Things, theaſe; and 
4” 
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= Serainfundo parfimenia; or It is t90| w 


= that Notion, Corruptio unix genera-| V 
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36 A Table. of the Colours 
vice-whereof reſteth in juffciency, 
competency, or determinate quantity : | n 
As$, ita Man'ibe to pay oze hundred} T 
Ponnds upon Penalty, it is more to him | a; 
. to wart Twelve Pence, thawafter that | a: 
Twelve Pence, ſuppoſed tobe warnt-| /? 
7ng, to want tex ſhilling, more. Sothe| w 
Decay of a Man's Efate ſeems to be{|.d 
#0 touched in the Degree, when he | z/ 
firft grows behind, more than after-| c« 
wards when he proves rothing worth. | ci 
And hereof the common Forms are : | w 


F -Jate:to-pinch, when the Purſe & at the| . 
= hbttome:;;:; and ;) As good vever a Whit, | þ, 
- #3 ever the Better, '. \4 D 
It is reprebended alfo in reſpect of | D 


#70 alterizs > Thati/The Corruption of tl 
= one thing 1s. the:Generation of -ano-| w 
ther. Sothat grades Privationie the| a1 
 Privative Degree is many times leſs | ſe 
matter 3 Becauſe it gives the cauſe | at 
and z0tive to ſome 'ew 'conrſe. As] F 
© when DemoiZhenes reprehended the 
F  pcople:for: bearkevirg to'the C onditi- 
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015 offered by King PHILIP,; being 
not horourable, nor equal, he faith bh 


ed] They were but Elements of their Slot 
im | aud Weakneſs, which if they were taken 


at | away, Yee 778 , ould teach. them 
zt- ſtronger? 


TW 


folk Fous. So Doftor HedGor 


he| was wont to ſay to the Dames of Lou- 
be-[.der,when they complained they were 


they could not. tel{ how, but yet they 
could.not endure to take. any Med:+ 
cine, he would tell them, their Way | 
was "onely to be fick;. for ther they |} 


00 | would be glad to take any Medicine. 


he - Fhicdly, 'Fhis Colowr may be ropre- | L 


hended, in reſpe&t that-the Degree of - 
Decreaſe is more ſenſttive, then the 2 


of. Degree of Privation for in the . 


Mind, of Men gradwe Diminutionis, * 


of | the Degree of. Decreaſe,, may work. * 


wavering between Hope, and Fear, Y 
and keep the Minde iz ſu uſpenſe, from © 
ſetling, and accomodating inpatienge, 
and-refolution. Hereof the;common, 
| Forms are.z.\Better Eye ont... then at; 


F or. the Jſooms Branch: of this Con - 4 
"- lour, 


wages,uch, Make, er.marre; Kc. _— 


WW” 4T, able of the Colours 
tozr, it depends upon the ſame gee- 
| ral Reaſon: hence grew the Common- 
* Place of extolling the ' beginning of 
E .-Every Up, fon I 
Þ- Dimidium fadtij\ qui bene cept, 
habet, © 
* He hath his Work half. done, 
_ _©* Whoe're hath well begun. 
This made the AF7rologers fo idle, 
as to udge of a ſans Natrre, and 
 Doſtiny, by the ConSte//ation of the 
Moment of his Nativity, or Conce- 


I 


bs 2rivn. - | 
” "This Golonr is reprebended; be- 


bo Epicuruw termeth them) Tertamerta, 


which vaziþ, and come to wo ſ#b- 
= farce without any iteration 3 1o as, 
E infuch Caſes, the ſtrond Degree ſeems 
© the worthieft;. as the Body-horſe in 
;- the Cart, that draweth more then the 
E.. Fore-horſe; Hereof the common 
 Formsyare; Theſecond Blow makes the 
Fray, The fecond Word mukes the 
= Bargain, Alter principinns dedit, al- 
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þ exile many Trceptons arc bur Cas | 


E that is, imperfe Offers and Efſaes, | 
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of Good and ——_— 
ter modum abitulit , &Cc. The One 


|] began, the other kept.ne Mean. : 


Another - Reprehenſion of this 00+ 
lour 1s in reſpect of Defatigation , 
which aiakes Pez pſeverance of greater 
Dignity; thenWaap or: for Chance, 
or  Initin of Nature may cauſe In- 
ception ; but ſetled Aﬀe@Fien,or Judge- 
ment maketh the Cortinuance. 

Thirdly, This Coloxr 1s reprehend- 
edinſfueh Things, which have a zatu- 
ral courſe, and inclination, contrary to 
an Txception. So that the Inception is 
continually evacuated, and gets 20 
ftart , but there behoverh perpetna 
inceptio, that there be alwayes a Be- 
g9inning 5 asin the common Forms 2 
No progredi,eft regredi : * Not to go 
forward, 1s to go -backward. . ©ni nox 
proficit,deficit : © He) who makesno 
Progreſs, ,decayes. Running againſt ax 
Hill : Rowing againſt the Strean,&c. 
For, if -it be with the Streax, or with 
the HZ, then the Degree of Incepti- 
oz is more then al the reſt, .£ 

Fourthly, This Coloxr is tobe un- 3 
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&%Y "I T; Taba #he arte; 
* derſtodd of Eradis iuceptionis 27 po- 
"2 tentia,at * compurati,non gradjis 


ES ab a@n' ad: iftrementnm; © Of the 


 «©Degree of Inception ny CQr pariſon 
of the Power witheth@@d@.- not of 
<« the Degree fromling rc Wthe In 
treaſe. For,otherwil ©, Feajor videtur 
grading ab impotentia ad potentiam, 
quan 2 poteutia ad aFum:; © The 
* Degree from Impotency to: Potency 
* ſeems greater, ther IOOw the Power 
79 _ Act. - 
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